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*' Dr. Gumming, in common with all ChrlstlanB.— however various their no- 
tions, however unequal their degrees of hope, —looks for new heavens 
and H new earth, w'horein dwelleth righteousness. Ills views are ex- 
pounded iu sixteen chapters, admirably written, full of poetry, and, what 
is unspeakably bettor, full of piety. Ills readers, like his bearers, are 
carried away by a torrent of eloquence; they feel that an earnest roan 
is addressing them."— Timee. 

*'Tb© ‘Voices of the Night’ relate more Immediately to the present, the 
‘Voices of the Day’ more directly to the future. In both, the genius of 
the writer strikingly appears. 'J'he volume before us, viewed simply iu 
itself, is a s/rtA/nir and splendid book. We predict that the volumu w ill 
secure extensive favour.’’— Banner. 

“We should Judge that the present volume, which makes Its appearance 
under the engaging title of ‘Voices of the Day,’ has received from its 
author an unusual share of thought and attention. We do not hesitaD; 
to class it among his best ; and this i.s no slight encomium upon a w riter 
whose main dilllculty it has always been to sustain bis own high reputa- 
tion”— i/ri/annla . 


Voices of the Dead. 

Being the Third and Concludiu}' Volume of the Series. Fifth 
Thousand, foolscap 8vo, pp. 504, 7s. cloth; by post, 8s. 

“The volume exhibits all that racy vigour, and all those flashes of original 
thought, which characterize the compositions of this Author. The 
mainly biographical character of the materials is well suited to Dr. 
Curaraing’s stylo of writing and habits of thought. Many will regard 
this as the most interesting and proUtable of the Author’s numerous 
works.”— Aitto’s Journal, 

“This work is one of a series of somewhat similar structure, the others being 
’Voices of the Night’ and ‘Voices of the Day.’ There are hero soven- 
toen chapters; the first chapter is entitled, The Hpeaking Dead,’ and 
introduces us to a series of meditations on the loading Old -Testament 
worthies mentioned in the llth chapter of Hebrews, which Dr. Co- 
ming says is the roll-<':ill of the illustilous and sainted dead. Th^ 
are Just and striking thoughts, accompanied by illustrations of mu^ 
power and beauty.”— CArteftaa Times. 

“This work is more chaste in style than others from the same pen, and 
abounding iu passages of striking truth and beauty, will be generally 
read with much profit and pleasure.”— Spectator. 
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** We can empbaticaUir eaU this Tolttme a book for the Christian. Who that 
lires with mingled hope and fear amid the whirl, the change, the per- 
plexity of this tumnltuotu age. does not welcome the thought that all is 
governed and controlled by an invisible but omnipotent Hand; and that 
all that is passing u-ound us, and in us^ but fulfilling the purpose of a 
Will as wise as it is almighty? To such Dr. Cumming's strikingly beau- 
tiful combination of the ‘voices of the Night' toUl be ven otxepieible : 
they will read of 'the night’— the thick darkness in which our world 
is wrapped,— but they wiirread,also. that it is the darkness before the 
down of morning, and that some * solitary straggling beam ' bolds out the 
hone, ' that the great Sun of Bighteousness is but a very few degrees 
below the horizon,' and is soon to dawn in millennial joy and splendour. 
Earth is not the Christian’s rest."— CArts/mn Guardian, Heptember. 

*' The great charm of the present volume is, that it presents something of a 
united aspect. The 'Vohjes of the Night' fall pleasantly upon the ear 
throughout; and the M^veral chapters are so linked together, that we 
are beguiled into a continuous perusal, and are reluctant to lay the book 
down tilt the word ' Finis ’ gives us the word of command. The subjects 
lire poetical, but the treatment is, in the highest degree, real and prac- 
tical. Dr. Gumming has chosen a series of topics which supidy fix>d for 
the most exuberant fancy; but he has shown how they stand con- 
nected with the hopes and joys, as well us duties and aifllculties, of 
every-day life. He nowhere forgets the influence of these truths on the 
heart or bis reader, and ever strives to enforce a lesson of huiveuly- 
mindedness."— Jemmu/ aif Sacred Literature, edited by JJr. KUto. 
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Or, Facts Illustrative of the Presence and Providence of God in 
tlie Afl’airs of Men. In 1 vol. Foolscap 8vo, pp. 174. Eighth 
enlarged edition. 2s. Crf. cloth ; by post, 8s. 

“ The Christian delights to trace everywliere the footprints of his 
God— to hear in every sound the voice of his Father, and to gather 
new proofs of his love, his power, his acting in and tlirongh aud by 
all things for his glory. He sees and hears him in the Bible. Ho 
thirsts to see and hear him in Creation also ; and the more clearly he 
is able to realize his presence above, around, below, the nearer }»e 
believes is that blessed time when the whole eartli shall be filled with 
Ilia glory. 

** But God i.s in history. It is impossilde for any dispaasionate 
mind to turn over the leaves of history, and fail to see what many 
would denounce as a disturbing element, but what the Christian 
Imils a.s tlie finger of Deity, * • * The evidences of a presiding 
IVovidence in the aflairs of men, in the biographies of peasants, 
and in the exploits of conquerors, and in the policies of cabinets, and 
in the rise, and reign, and abdication of kings, is just as patent to a 
reflecting, above all, to a Christian mind, as is the sun to the outward 
eye in tlic unfolding buds of spring and in the rich llossoms of 
summer." 

“ The writingB of Dr. Cminnlng are invariably rasurkod by eloquence and 
vigour. In point of style be reminds us of Croly. The work before us 
contains some of Dr. Gumming’s finest pieces, and at the sjune time fur- 
nishes us with manv illustrations of the fiiult to which lie. in common 
with moat orators, is liable, W'e gladly reiterate our conviction of the 
merits, both litonirv and moral, of the work before us, which, we doubt 
not, will oomiuaud an extensive Eclectic Uevicto. 

“ As a work of history, the book is valuable ; as an auxiliary to religion, it 
is perhaps the most valuable of any that have appeared in modern 
times.”— .i'AerAome Journal. 
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* A series of chapters, in which the beautiful parables contained in the fif- 
teenth chapter of St. Luke's Gospel are explained, and the principal 
truths conveyed in them vigorously enforced. The object and aim of 
the author is to put the mode of a sinner’s acoeptance with God In the 
plainest possible point of view, to induce the sinner to arise and go at 
once as he is to God in Christ, and to see and be satisfied that, iaateMl of 
rejection, he will meet with instant and cordial welcome." 

" like all the writings of Dr. Gumming, the present volume Is fUU of pure 
gospel truth. Christ, the precious haviour. is held forth as the sinner’s 
only refuge. Afo$t heartUu do we eoinmend this volume as an antidote to 
the Tractarian poison which leavens many of the so^^alled reUglous pub- 
Uoatlous of the present day.”~CAris^n JJadif'e Magazine. 

** K valuable little work, designed to present the mode of a slnnoria aooept- 
anoe before God in the plainest possible point of view, and, at the same 
time, to induce tho sinner to go at onoo to Qod In Christ, assured that ha 
will find pardon and peace."— CAHsftoa Timee. 
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Being Expositions of the Chapter read on Sunday Mornings in the 
Scottish Church, Crown Court, Covent Garden. By the Rev. John 
Comming.D.D. Sixth Thousand. With Illustrations. Fop. 8vo, 
pp.44C, Os. clotli; by post, Os.Cd. 
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A Lecture delivered at tlie Music Hall, Leeds, in reply to Cardinal 
Wiseman's at tlie same ]»lace. Fcap. 8vo, price (W, 
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By the Bev. BABTON BOUCHIEE, M.A., 

Curate oS Cheam^ Surrey. 

The Gospel of St. Matthew will be completed ia Three, and 
St. Mark in Two Parts; to be followed by the Gospels of St. Luke 
aud St. John. This Commentary is literally the daily expositions 
as uttered in the author’s household, and will be found faithful, 
impressive, and affectionate ; evincing an earnest desire to convey 
to the hearts and consciences of his hearers, a truly scriptural and 
spiriturol exposition of the truth as it is in Jesus. The exposi- 
tions are short, each chapter being divided into sections, and is 
eminently adapted for reading at Family Worship. 

“ This work is emphatically suited for family use. The expositions are 
short, each chapter being divided into sections. The style is thoroughly 
Saxon and simple, and tlie statements and appeals are weighty, solemn, and 
appropriate. ’ ' — Chrintian Times. 

“ \V(/ speak of Mr. Poncliier from experience, having read with pleasure 
and profit, many of his Commentaries to rather a large domestic circle. The 
matter is sotuul, never objectionable, and to persons wishing to give variety 
and interest to their family worship, and not possessing the art of extempore 
comment, we can without hesitation recommend these unpretending 
\'ol u Ti i e K . ' ' — Ilecd r<l. 

“ These brief and simple Commentaries will be found useful to heads of 
families, by supplying what inuny have felt to bo needed in conducting 
family devoti(»n ; nann ly, an appropriately devout exposition of the chapter 
usually read Ix tiue prayers.” — Church Journal. 

“ There is a freshness aud simplicity of style, and an adaptation to the 
peculiar trials, circumstances, and needs, of every day life, tliat will be sure 
to render these two — and, we hope, two more — volumes an acceptable aid in 
the hands of many a family priest, when he assembles his group of children 
aud sen'ants around the domestic altar.” — Christian Guardian, 

” There is something in these Expositions free-and-easy, simple, and loving, 
of a Christian parent at the head of his household, which far transcends tlie 
best expositions. Such expositions, droppings of wisdom from paternal lips, 
have a charm about them which can never attach to any printed page, by 
wliomsoever -written. The volumes have our hearty commendation. They 
are equal to all they pretend, and greatly more." — British Banner. 

“ We can with truth say the work before us is admirably adapted to the 
purpose had in view ; the clear and simple, but comprehensive style of these 
commentaries on the inspired text, rendering them suitable for family use. 
We have little doubt tlieir general estimation will lead to the publication of 
tlie remaining Gospels.” — Bath Herald. 

” We consider this work as one of the ^^:RY best that has come under our 
obsen'atioii for family use, aud we strongly recommend it as a valuable aid 
in domestic worship.” — Portsmouth Guardian. 
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PREFACE. 


It is difficult to please everybody. It is, in fact, 
impossible. But it is always a duty to instruct. The 
former Volumes have met with great acceptance, 
although in one or two instances th (7 have been freely 
canvassed. Some think these Ex])osition8 are not 
sufficiently critical. It was not the design of the 
Expositor to make them so ; they are simply running 
and poj)iLlar comments intemled for instructive Jind 
ordinary reading. 

The Eeader will find — what the Author has also 
found — incidental loistiikes. lie will always be 
obliged to his Keaders, wlien they disc^over them, to 
point them out. He feels even obliged to “B.,” a 
writer in the Baptlat Magazine^ for detecting and 
exposing two or three slight mistakes ; and for the 
sake of the service done him, he will patiently put up 
with the spirit in wliich it is done. The Author 
wants to grow wiser himself, and to make his Readers 
wiser also. He is deeply grateful for far wider 
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acceptance and appreciation than he ever supposed 
possible. 

As many very deeply interesting rites and cere- 
monies occur in this Book, — replete with evangelical 
truth, for which room could not be found in the 
“Eeadogs,” there is added a companion Volume, 
entitled, “ The Great Sacrifice ; or, the Gospel accord- 
ing to Leviticus,” which contains special illustrations 
of some important passages in this portion of the 
Sacred Scriptures. 
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rilFFATOllY EEMAKKS. 

The following very instructive observations are 
given by Bush, the American commentator, on the 
nature and import of this book : — 

Although the Book of Leviticus contains some 
matters purely historical, yet its leading scope is to 
record the laws concerning the sacrifices, ordinances, 
and institutions of that remarkable economy from 
which it derives its name. The established worship 
of the Hebrews was ollering — not prayer, said or 
chanted, nor instrumental music, nor any like form of 
devotion — but tlie presenting to the Deity certain 
articles of food and drink. This system of worship 
is not to be understood as having originated at 
the time to which the book refers. As there were 
moral laws in the world, by which human conduct w’as 
more or less governed, prior to the delivery of the 

B 
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Decalogue from Mount Sinai, ao it is evident, from the 
history of Cain and Abel, of Noah, of Abraham, and 
other patriarchs, that sacrificial offerings are to be 
dated back to the earliest periods of which we have 
any account. They constituted the prevailing form in 
which the spirit of . devotion was taught to express 
itself from the very infancy of the race. But as 
sacrifices were ordained to enter largely into the dis- 
pensation now about to be established, they are in 
this book instituted, as it were, anew, placed upon 
their true foundation, and commanded with circum- 
stances which gave them greater importance, and 
served to illustrate their typical character with more 
effect, 

“ The sacrifices prescribed in the Levitical worship 
were of two kinds: the bloody and the unbloody ; or 
the animal and the vegetable offerings ; the latter con- 
sisting oifndts and libations. 

“ (I.) The Bloody Sacrifices. — These consisted, 
(1.) of Holocausts, which were offered to the Lord 
entire, and were considered as ranking highest in dig- 
nity and excellence, for which reason Moses com- 
mences the law of sacrifices M'itb them. (2.) Sin and 
Trespass-offerings, distinguished from the holocausts 
by certain parts only of the animal being burnt on 
the altar, while the flesh was eaten by tlie priests. 
(3.) Eucharistical Sacrifices, or Thank-offerings. In 
these the fat only was consumed on the altar, a small 
portion being allotted by law to the priest, and all the 
rest being eaten at a solemn and joyful feast by the 
offerer and his guests, 

“ (II.) Unbloody Sacrifices, or Meat-offerings. 
— These consisted of flour, bread, cakes, and ears of 
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com and grain roasted, of which a full account is given 
in ch, ii. The libations were of wine, and although 
the mode of pouring them out is nowhere described, 
yet it is most likely that the wine was poured out of 
some vessel upon the top of the altar. 

That these sacrifices had all of them a t3rpical in- 
tend; that they were ^ shadows of good things to 
come,’ pointing more or less distinctly to ‘ the body 
which is of Christ,* the whole Epistle to the Hebrews 
is a continued proof. The imposition of hands upon 
the head of the victim, the shedding of its blood, and 
the consumption of its members upon the altar, were 
prefigurative acts sotting forth, by a kind of dramatic 
representation, the future ofiering of the ‘Lamb of 
God slain from the foundation of the world.* The 
requisite qualities of these sacrificial victims wx*re 
emblematical of Christ’s immaculate character, and 
the law of their oblation was a practical hieroglyphic 
of the great gospel truth of the atonement. So also 
were the outward washings and puriiications, enjoined 
by the Mosaic law, designed to intimate the necessity 
of inward purity. Indeed, if these institutions be 
severed from their New Testament relations, we have 
no key to unlock the hidden meaning of the Penta- 
teuch, and the whole ritual contained in it dwindles 
down to a burdensome round of unmeaning ceremo- 
nies. But when regarded in the light now suggested, 
the w^hole service, like the veil on the face of Moses, 
conceals a spiritual radiance under an outward cover- 
ing, and the wisdom of the various appointments 
appears at once worthy of its Divine Author. To 
W'hat extent the spiritual import of these rites was 
actuaUy understood by the Jews themselves it may 
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not be easy to determine ; but that something, over 
and above the simple act of slaying and offering the 
animal victim, was required by the spirit of the law, is 
evident from the fact, that the obedience of the chosen 
people is frequently represented as faulty, notwith- 
standing their scrupulous observance of the outward 
rite. Thus Isaiah i. 11, 12 : ‘To what purpose i^the 
multitude of your sacrifices unto me ? saith the Lord ; 
1 am full of the burnt-oflferings of rams, and the fat 
of fed beasts ; and I delight not in the blood of bul- 
locks, or of lambs, or of he goats. * 

“ But while the Jews probably in great measure fell 
short of apprehending the true typical genius of their 
own dispensation, and consequently rejected its Divine 
Fulfiller when he came, an error is often committed 
on the other hand, in modern times, by the attempt 
to elicit more from these figurative institutions than 
they were intended to convey. It by no means follows 
that, because certain portions of the Levitical economy 
have a typical purport, we have therefore a right to 
give loose to imagination and multiply types at will, 
as if the Scriptures meant all that they can be made 
to mean. This was the fault of many of the earlier 
interpreters, who so abounded in mystical senses as to 
convert nearly the whole system into a mass of fancied 
allegories and typical allusions, which Luther very 
properly characterized as the ^ froth of Scripture.’ 
To such lengths was this style of interpretation carried 
by Origen, Hesychius, and their disciples in later 
times, that one can scarcely open a volume of their 
commentaries without reading in the title-page that 
the ‘mystical sense is duly expounded;’ evidently 
implying that the duty of the commentator was by no 
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means discharged by the accurate grammatical exegesis 
of the text; but that he was bound in addition to 
penetrate beyond the surface of the letter, and en- 
lighten his readers by an exhibition of the manifold 
occult meanings hidden beneath the surface, and con- 
stituting those abysmal depths of import, which the 
pluminet of lexicography could never presume to 
sound. 

“ It may be difficult, indeed, to lay down precise rules 
which shall be universally applicable in the way of 
interpretation, but the grand canon undoubtedly is, to 
follow strictly the apostolical explanations, where we 
have them ; and, where we have them not, to proceed 
with extreme caution, adhering rigidly to the analogy 
of faith, and standing as remote as possible from any- 
thing which may appear fanciful, and give occasion to 
cavillers to discard typical expositions altogether. 
Under these restrictions we may safely recognise a 
typical import in many items of the Levitical law wliich 
are not affirmed by the New Testament writers 

to be possessed of that character ; and, in fact, in no 
other way will that wondrous polity disclose to us the 
whole richness of its evangelical implications.** 

The main design of all those burnt- offerings was no 
doubt expiatory, while eucharistic and petitionary re- 
ferences were not excluded. 

Noah presented burnt-offerings partly as eucharistic. 
Job accompanied his prayer for bis sons with burnt- 
offerings. David says, “ I will go unto thine house 
with burnt-offerings.” 

The burnt-offering was specially typical of Christ. 
So it is stated in the Epistle to the Hebrews : “ When 
he cometh into the world he saith, Sacrifice and 
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offering thou wouldest not, hut a body hast thou 
prepared for me ; in burnt-offerings and sacrifices for 
sin thou hast no pleasure. Then said I, Lo ! I come 
(in the volume of the book it is written of me) to do 
thy will, 0 God.” 

The offering of the Son of God superseded the 
cattle on a thousand hills. All the victims and offer- 
ings related in this book derive their significance and 
value from the once-for-all sacrifice of Christ Jesus. 



CHAPTER h 

NATURB OF LBV1T1CIJ8. DIVINE INSPIRATION OF. FULL OP THE 
GOSPEL, TYPICAL TEACHING. JESUS IN LEVITICUS. UBATUBA 
AND JEWISH SACRIFICES. HOLOCAUST. NATURE OF. ANY ONE 
MIGHT KILL THE VICTIM. A PRIEST ONLY COULD OFFER IT. 

We shall find in the course of our reading of this, 
the third book in tlie Pentateuch, some of the most 
illustrative symbols of the distinctive peculiarities of 
the blessed Gospel and of the religion of Christ that 
are found in any part of the whole Bible. Many have 
been inclined to regard this book as if it were the 
record of an economy so obsolete that little or no 
evangelical instruction or profit can be extracted froni 
it now ; but tliis is great mistake and misapprehen- 
sion : it is the Gospel according to Levi, and speaks 
of Christ, as the first book in the New Testament is 
the Gospel according to St. Matthew. It is the Gospel 
veiled under the shadows and types that remained for 
a season the vehicles of truth ; most of which w^e can 
explain, some of which we cannot see the reason of 
now, but all of which, as instituted by a wise, a 
glorious, and a good God, w^e are sure had their end, 
and were designed to teach his family in their use 
and th^ significance. 

The book is called by us Leviticus, from the 
Septuagint translation XcumAop, meaning that which 
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concerns or relates to the Levites or the ordinances 
of Leri. All the officers of Israel were called Levites ; 
hut some of the Levites were priests, and others of 
the Levites were not. Many people make a distinc- 
tion between “priest” and “Levite” which is not 
always correct. All priests were Lentes, but all 
Levites were not priests. The book is named after 
the Levite or the Levitical services, sacrifices and 
rites. We derive its name from the Vulgate, Levi- 
ticus; but in the Hebrew, and by a Jew, it is not 
called by that name ; it is called Va-yiJcra — the 
Third Book of Moses, commonly called Va-yikra; 
and the reason that they call it so is from a usage I 
explained in our readings on Genesis and Exodus. 
The first words of the chapter are, “ And the Lord 
called unto Moses or, as it is strictly in the Hebrew — 
for “Lord” is put in by our translators — “And He 
called unto Moses,” These words are its Jewish title. 
But what “He?” The “He” who in the previous 
chapter, in the form of the pillar of cloud by day, and 
the pillar of fire by night, took up his residence be- 
tween the cherubim on the mercy-seat, and from that 
place gave forth responses to the children of Israel. 

The time occupied by the transactions recorded in 
this book is extremely short. It is supposed, from 
very fair and conclusive calculations, that the whole 
of it occupied only one month in the desert — the 
whole of the arrangements were given in the course 
of one month. That the book was written by Moses, 
that it is otherwise inspired, is quite plain: first, 
from the fact that the Jews, whatever were their 
faults, never failed in any one thing in being the 
custodiers and guardians of the purity and integritj" 
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of the Sacred Volume. It was left for a corrupt 
section of the professing church in the West to 
comipt the Old Testament by adding the Apocryphal 
books ; the Jews never accepted them. Our blessed 
Lord rebuked them for making void the Law by 
tradition ; he rebuked them for omitting to keep it ; 
but he never rebuked them for having corrupted it 
by adding to it, nor subtracting from it. Whatever 
their sins were, they were not chargeable with tlie 
sin of unfaithfulness in the guardianship of the Sacred 
Oracle. This is also quoted by our Lord in the Gos- 
pels ; it is quoted in the New Testament as Sacred 
Scripture, and is expressly and therefore divinely 
ascribed to Moses. 

I have said that this is the Gospel according to 
Levi. You will find the Gospel in this book only 
under its peculiar shadows ; the difference between it 
and the Gospel according to St. Matthew is, — this is 
gold in the mine ; the Gospel of St. Matthew is gold 
bearing the great king’s image, and in currency. The 
one needs to be extracted by one that knows the 
truth ; the other is already taken, and in currency 
among mankind. I have no doubt that some Jews 
saw nothing in Leviticus but the sacrifices ; just as 
the Jews at the present day see nothing but the 
altar — the veil being upon their hearts : but many a 
Jew, like Simeon and Anna at the advent of our 
Lord — like David and Isaiah long before — saw" Christ 
in these ; or, like Abraham, not only saw him, but 
rejoiced while they saw him through the sacrifices 
that foreshadowed him. 

It has been supposed, and is, indeed, asserted by 
most divines, that a type, meaning something which 
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waits to be filled up, some impression winch waits 
to be illuminated, or symbols, were only meant for 
the infancy of the church, and that now-a^days we 
can do without them. Put it is a singular difficulty 
in the way of such a conclusion as this, that nothing 
is so popular in the present day as what is analogous 
to a type, the parable, the allegory, the lable, the in- 
teresting tale or story ; as if there was something in 
man’s constitution that makes truth conveyed in the 
form of a parable, an allegory, or a fable, more 
beautiful and acceptable to him. For instance, the 
most popular book in the English tongue is Bunyan’s 
** Pilgrim’s Progress which is just a sort of typical 
story, a sort of allegory, representative of great truths 
that are concealed under it. One of the reasons of 
it is no doubt this, that between God’s spiritual world 
and God’s material world there are latent links, and 
ties, and silent harmonies, that render the one the 
illustration of the other, and both still beautiful and 
welcome to him tliat seeks true instruction. There 
is no doubt that, in the whole of this book, Jesus is 
the great Alpha and Omega. He himself says, ‘‘ Moses 
wrote of me.” Where did Moses write of Christ ? 
He does not mention his name ; yet he writes of him, 
and predicts him, and speaks of him, and he explains 
him. And when Jesus preached himself, what did 
he do? “Beginning at Moses and the prophets, 
he showed them that he must needs suffer, and rise 
again from the dead.” 

Ndw in the first verse of this chapter it states that 
“ the Lord caDed unto Moses.” There is no doubt 
from “the Lord” not being in the Hebrew, but a 
reference or relative — “he,” the personal pronoun 
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cames m back to the last person spoken of ; that the 
reference is, therefore, to the eland being on the 
tabernacle, and (Jod revealed in it ; that therefore it 
was from the cloud on the mercy-seat — no longer 
marching in the desert during this time, but located 
between the cherubim — that God spake to Moses, and 
told him these things. 

Then the sacrifices instituted here. If you will be 
at the trouble to read the history of heathen sacrifices, 
by the most polished Greeks or by the warlike 
Romans, you will find so many accompaniments of 
puerilities, childishness, superstition, divination, that 
you will be constrained to acknowledge they cannot 
be from God, But these sacrifices of Levi, however 
minute the prescriptions were, have about them a 
plainness, a simplicity — I would say, notwithstanding 
their peculiar and painful character — a majesty, that 
indicate their origin to be from God; 

The first sacrifice mentioned is called “ the whole 
burnt-offering sometimes called a holocaust, A 
holocamt is derived from tw'o Greek words meaning 
w’hole burnt-offering;” and those sacrifices of 
animals w^hich are described in this chapter were all 
of them of that description — that is, they were totally 
consumed ; not one fragment w as left behind — they 
were totally consumed upon the altar; as if to indicate 
the exhaustion of them by the fiery wrath or judg- 
ment which consumed tliem. We observe that the 
sacrifices that w'ere offered, as stated in the third 
verse, must be without blemish. Now there must be 
some design in that— they were to be spotless and 
without blemish. And when we open the New Testa- 
ment, and find Christ described as “ a lamb without 
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blemish/’ we then at once that there mnst have 
been here a prefiguration of “the Lamb of Gkxl, which 
taieth away the sins of the world.” The sacrifices 
that they offered, you will also notice, were veiy 
costly and valuable ; although, in mercy, there was a 
special provision for the poor. If a man was v€|ry rich, 
he ofiered an ox or a bullock ; but if he was not very 
rich, he offered a sheep or a lamb ; if he was very poor 
he ofiered what is here laid down — “an ofiering of 
turtle doves, or of young pigeons.” And you will 
recollect the Virgin Mary, when she came for her 
purification into the temple, made this oflTering, which 
was a silent testimony that, whatever her descent was, 
she was then among the poor of the people: the 
Levitical economy prescribing offerings for every man ; 
and holding the poor woman’s pigeons as acceptable a 
sacrifice as the rich man’s bullock or ox. 

In the next place you will notice, that the sacrifices 
were not killed by the priests — there is no e\idence of 
that. In the 5th verse, we read, that “he,” the offerer, 
“ shall kill the bullock before the Lord ; and the 
priests, Aaron’s sons, shall bring the blood and sprinkle 
it.” Any one might kill the victim, but only the 
priest might take the blood, and sprinkle that blood. 
When our blessed Lord was slain, he was slain by the 
wicked and the profane — any one might slay the 
^dctim ; but he himself, the Great Priest, could alone 
make the atonement. 

We read, in the next place, in the 7th verse, “ And 
the sons of Aaron the priest shall put fire upon the 
altar, and lay the wood in order upon the fire.” Now, 
this fire was kindled from heaven. It is the origin of 
the traditional and superstitious fijre of the heathen. 
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I find the strongest corroboration of the Divine origin 
of the Bible in the reflected, and refracted, and is- 
torted lights of it that are spread through heathen- 
dom. You can see, in their traditional corruptions, 
that there must have been a grand original, just as you 
see, in a forged sovereigu, the evidence of a real sove- 
reign. 8o, in these heathen corruptions, you are re- 
ferred back to something that was originally good, and 
fi^m God. 

The very fire that consumed the sacrifice was kin- 
dled from the pillar of fire by night, and the pillar of 
cloud by day — ^it was Divine in its origin. The animal 
that was to be slain must be brought to the altar that 
was within the inclosure, and before the tabernacle, 
and there slain ; and it must be consumed by that fire 
alone. To offer upon another altar was blasphemy, to 
consume the victim by other fire was also regarded as 
blasphemy. Only upon that altar, and by that fire, and 
in that place prescribed by God himself, must sacrifice 
be made. 

You will notice a strange law here — that the legs 
were to be washed. It seems to indicate that, as 
the animal offered must be without blemish, the feet, 
being the parts that came into contact with the earth, 
must be cleansed ; and, in order that the spotlessness 
of the victim might be constantly exhibited, and the 
fact of its spotlessness thoroughly impressed upon 
the national mind, the feet were required to be washed 
before the animal could be slain. 

Great ideas were latent under those provisions, and 
those ideas fructified like seeds in the national mind, 
till the fulness of the time came, when all the shadows 
and types and symbols of Levi passed away, and the 
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glorious realities of Christ crucified dawned upon a 
waiting and a longing world. On verse 4, Bush 
makes the following just observations : — 

“ The original word to kdpliar simfies, primarily, 
to cover ; not so much, however, in the sense of wrap* 
ping as with a garment, as in that of emearing or 
plastering^ it being applied, Gen. vi. 14, to the act 
of coating the ark with pitch. Its radical sense, there- 
fore, is rather that of an adhesive than a loose covering. 
Prom this primary notion of covering^ it came to be 
applied by metaphorical usage to the appeasing of 
anger, or to that act of an offending party by ‘which 
he succeeds in procuring favour and forgiveness from 
the person or party offended. In this sense it is 
applied to the appeasing of an angry countenance, 
Gen. xxxii. 20, ^ For he said, I will appease him (Heb. 
will cover his face) with the present.* 2 Sam. xxi. 3, 
‘ What shall I do for you, and wherewith shall I make 
the atonement?^ (Hob. cover.) Prov. xvi. 14, ‘The 
wrath of a king is as messengers of death : but a wise 
man will padfg it.’ (Heb. will cover it.) Its pre- 
dominant usage is in relation to the reconciliation 
effected between God and sinners, in which sense 
atonement for sin is the covering of sin, or the securing 
the sinner from punishment. Thus, when sin is par- 
doned, or its consequent calamity removed, the sin or 
person may be said to be covered^ made safe, expiated, 
or atoned. Accordingly we find the pardon of sin ex- 
pressly called the covering of sin, Nehem. iv. 4, 5, 
‘ Our God give them for a prey in the land of captivity, 
and cover not their iniquity, and let not their sin be 
blotted out from before thee.’ Ps. xxxii. 1, ‘ Blessed 
is he whose transgression is forgiven, whose sin is 
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covered,^ Pa. kxxv 2, ‘Thou has brought back the 
captivity of Jacob; thou hast forgiven the iniquity of 
thy people ; thou hast covered all their sin.* All such 
expiatory offerings pointed directly to Christ, who is 
the grand atonement or reconciliation for the sins of 
men, Dan. ix. 24. 1 John ii. 2. Heb. x. 8, 10, 

The burnt-offering, it is to be observed, had not, like 
the sin-offering, respect to any particular sin, but was 
designed to make atonement for sin in general. Thus 
it is said of Job, ch. i. 5, that he ‘ offered burnt- 
offerings,’ (saying,) ‘It may be that my sons have 
sinned.’ ” 

Thus do we find the glorious Gospel. Thus cleaidy 
does the glad sound ring in tlie desert, and around 
Mount Sinai, and amid the far-spread tents of Israel* 
God never left Himself without a witness, nor His pre- 
cious Gospel without a testimony. In shadow or in 
light it has been from the beginning. 



CHAPTER II. 

3;XPIAT0IIY AND EUCIlAltlBTIC OFFERINGS. RIRLE HAS VARIOFS 
ADAPTATIONS. REASONS OF MINUTE PU?:8CUIPTIONS. DIFFEK- 
KNCB OF Kirks OF JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN ECONOMIES. 
ATONEMENT THE BASIS OF SPIRITUAL OFFERINGS. CAIN AND 
AHEL. THE POOR. LEAVEN. FIRST-FRUITS. 

You will recollect that w*e read in the Book of 
Exodus, which we have now finished, the account of 
tliat beautiful creation in the desert called the Taber- 
nacle of the Lord ; the conimencernent or the dim 
outline of the more niagnilicent Temple of Solomon, 
which again has given way to a yet more glorious 
thing, though not glorious in the eyes of this world— 
a spiritual house, a holy priesthood, a chosen genera- 
tion, to show' fortli, by purer and more sacred rites, 
the praises of Him wdio hath called us from darkness 
into his marvellous light. 

Having seen and studied the house, with all its 
material, and also having read of the altar, and all 
tlu‘ furniture of the house, we come now' very natu- 
rally in pro[)er order to the worship that was to be 
carried on in that house. In tlie first eliapter we 
have seen the expiatory rites — which we read, as you. 
recollect, last Sunday morning : sacrifices of animals — 
bulls, or rams, or goats ; blood being shed and there- 
fore expiatory and atoning sacrilices ; I mean in their 
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reference ; \rhich were to be offered up on the brazen 
altar without. 

In this second chapter we come to a totally distinct 
class of offerings, which were not expiatory, but 
eucharistic ; which had nothing to do with any refer- 
ence to the atonement for sin, but simply to do with 
the expression of individual hearts, as grateful to God 
for the mereios that he had bestowcal upon them ; and 
following not superseding tlie saeritleial rites; just as 
the Lord’s 8up])er follows the Great Atonement made 
upon th(‘ altar once for all for tlu* sins of the guilty. 
These (*lKipt<TS that we have read avo int.ens(»]y interest- 
ing and most appropriate for public n'ading. There 
are parts of the Bible most a])]>ropriat4‘ Ibr Ixu'ng read 
in the sanctuary; parts of tin* Bible luon' appropriate to 
be read in the family; and sonie parts of it exclusively 
to be n*ad by individuals; ])ut each pari beautiful in 
its place, suitable in its s(‘ason ; and all ])arts inspin'd 
by Him from whom <*omcth down evcow good and 
every perfect gift. And it scamis tlu‘ opposite of an 
uninten'sting tiling to n^ad of tin' way in wbieli our 
fathers worsbippiul God; or to iinjuin^ wliat inigbl 
be the reasons tiuit he apjxiinted tlu'se apparontiy 
cumbersome, minute, and laborious observanc(‘s, among 
the pe.ople who were chosen ])v Him to lie a holy 
nation, and to be tlie types and rejiresentatives of 
the true Israel — tlie cboseu and nMleemed people of 
God. The reason why He was so minute in the 
appointment of the ceremonials of ilw Tabernacle, is 
the same reason why he was so minute in his pre- 
scriptions for the construction of the Tabernacle. 
Becollect that this peo])le wmre in the midst of hea- 
thendom, surrounded by Egyptians, and Canaanites, 

c 
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a«id idolaters of all sorts; and that htimaE nature is 
erer prone to incorporate with itselli because a falleii 
nature, that which is evil, and to join something whidi 
is unholy to that which is holy. The tendency of 
this people left to itself— even left to itself in the 
minutest particular — ever wife to incorporate with its 
rites the rites of the heathen, and grossly and crimi- 
nally to apostatize from the worship and the service 
of the true and the living God. They, therefore, were 
under mechanical arrangements most rigid, most un- 
bending. We are under moral arrangements, where 
principles are laid down by which we are to regulate 
our sacred and our every day practice: the Jewish eco- 
nomy w^as a Church that had not only principles, but 
prescriptions, minute, mechanical and exact, in which 
they were kept in bondage, chained and fastened to 
certain given rites of worship and sacrifice ; we, under 
the Christian economy, are emancipated from the 
mechanical, but still under the reach and range of 
the moral : we are left with regulating truths to carry 
those truths out. Our duty is prescribed ; our doc- 
trine is laid down ; but the application of both to the 
circumstances of the world, as they arise in it, is left 
to ourselves, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
and in close and frequent application to God’s Holy 
Word. 

Now, I have said the first chapter is an account 
of offerings typical of the one Atonement made 
once for all. The second chapter is the account 
of euchariatic offerings, which are typical of those 
mentioned in the New Testament, where it is said, 
“ To do good and to communicate forget not, for with 
such sacrifices” — typified by these in the second 
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God is well pleasiwi.” And again, where 
be says, “I beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the 
mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a 
living sacrifice,’’ — in opposition to these dead ones, 

- — which is your reasonable” and your acceptable 
“service.” 

You have, therefore, in the first chapter, the 
Jews worshipping God through Christ, the slain 
Lamb ; you have them in the second chapter present- 
ing, still through the pleading and interceding high- 
priest, spiritual sacrifices according to the nature 
of that economy, acceptable to God through Jesus 
Christ. 

This chapter begins by saying, “ And w'hen any 
will ofier a meat ofieriiig.” That meat oftering is 
simply an expression of thanksgiving, consisting of 
com, or flour, or bread of any kind. It is the word 
minchacorhan^ the same word that occurs in the New 
Testament; if any shall deprive his father, or his 
mother, or his poor relative of that support which is 
due, and shall contribute to M'hat is called in Rome 
“a pious use,” or do what we silould call robbing pa- 
rents in order to enrich the priesthood — if any one 
shall do so, and call it eorhan devoted to God, such a 
one is guilty, to say the least, of great hypocrisy, or is 
a great fanatic. Now, the word for offering is used 
for something consecrated or dedicated to God ; and 
it is here called mincha, not an atoning offering, not 
expiatory offering, but the meat offering, dedicated or 
consecrated to God. It is very remarkable, in the 
original Hebrew of the 1st verse, “ When any will 
offer” — it is, “When any soul will oflfer,” to denote 
that, while the offering was so mechanical, it was to be 
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the <#eriBg of the soul, and not the mere <#ering of 
the body* 

Daniel alludes, in his prophecy, to the distinction 
between the Ist and 2nd chapters, when ho says that 
the great Antichrist shall cause the “ sacrifice and the 
oblation ” to cease. We have the “ sacrifice ” in the 
first chapter of Leviticus, and the oblation in the se- 
cond ; both fulfilled in the Lord Jesus Christ. Now, 
this arrangement of the meat ofiering after the victim 
is slain, you will observe, is made in order to show us 
that every spiritual offering must be based on and 
flow from an atonement : the atonement first, the 
spiritual offering next. So you have in the first chap- 
ter the atonement ; in the second, that which flows 
from it — spiritual or eucharistic offerings. Now, the 
defect in Cain’s worship, apart from his nature, was 
this : Cain believed the second chapter, — though I am 
speaking by anticipation, because these chapters were 
not then written ; — he ofiered the mincha, that is, the 
meat offering, or the ofiering of com, of flour, or of 
bread ; Abel believed the first chapter, and felt that 
he ought to attend tolit before he ventured on the se- 
cond. The difference between the two was this: — 
Abel’s offering was an expiatory one — a lamb slain, ac- 
cording to the prescriptions of the first chapter ; there- 
fore, Abel believed in sin’s havoc, and in sin’s forgive- 
ness, in the blood that can wash it away. Cain passed 
by the first chapter, and regarded only the second ; dis- 
believing in the entrance of sin, and therefore in the 
necessity of atonement ; and thinking that such offer- 
ings as his father and mother presented in Paradise, 
before their fall, would still be accepted by Grod. 

In the first of these chapters, we have the first 
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great lesson — ‘‘ Without shedding ef blood there is 
no remission in the second chapter you have the 
next lesson, that wherever there is pardon for Biu> 
there will be holiness of life, renunciation of sin, 
and consecration of ourselves to Gk>d, as a ceaseless 
sacrifice. 

Then, in the next place, you will ask, Why these 
varieties of oflering ? It speaks in one place of the 
meat offering with oil and frankincense ; the next 
place, of flour baked in the oven ; in the next place, of 
green corn. Why this variety ? It is just one of 
those traits that indicate that the God that made crea^ 
tion has inspired the Bible. He is here providing for 
the poor man as minutely as for the rich. He says, 
It* you are a rich man, and can give a valuable and a 
costly ofi'ering, is your duty to do so ; but if you are 
a poor man, then ofter that offering which agrees with 
your position ; and be sure that the poor man’s offer- 
ing of twenty seeds of corn will be as acceptable to God 
as the rich man’s offering of the finest flour perfumed 
with costly franlt incense, and anointed and conse- 
crated with the most precious oil. It is a beautiful 
thought of our heavenly Father, that the archangel 
that is nearest to his throne is not dearer to him nor 
more watched by him than the poorest widow or 
orphan that weeps and prays, and looks and leans on 
him in the streets of this great metropolis. It is one 
of those traits that come out incidentally in the Bible, 
indicating the harmony between a God that made the 
now tom and stained book — the earth, and that in- 
spired the perfect and holy Book — his own gracious 
Word. 

You will notice, too, certain regulations here that 
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h$A a sigmficance. One, fer instance, was tliat 
tterC should be no leaven introduced into the sacri* 
Ace, The Apostle carries out that idea when he says, 
" Therefore let us keep the feast not with old leaven, 
neither with the leaven of malice and wickedness ; but 
with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth ” — 
indicating the moral character of the offerer. You 
will see the frankincense, too, that was to be added to 
the offering, and how the Apostle alludes to it in the 
New Testament : — “We are a sweet savour to them 
and again — “An offering of sweet savour unto God 
meaning God’s acceptance of our services through 
Christ Jesus ; by whom they are most welcome in his 
sight, and most precious to him. Again, we read of 
oil used to anoint the sacrifice. The Apostle alludes 
to this, when he says, “ To have an unction ” — that 
means an anointing with oil — “of the Holy One; ye 
know all things ; ” and Christians are, literally trans- 
lated, “ men wdio are covered with oil ” — that is, con- 
secrated men : the sacred consecrating oil of the sanc- 
tuary being imitable by no man, and denoting one who 
is set apart or consecrated to God. 

Then you will notice here a provision for the 
priests ; in every part of this chapter there is a 
provision for them. Aaron and his sons were to have 
a certain portion. And so the Apostle, when he 
alludes to this, says that it is right and reasonable 
that they that minister by the altar — evidently alluding 
to the ancient economy — should live by the altar ; 
which alludes to this very passage, and to the regula- 
tion that is here laid down, “ Do ye not know that 
they w'liich minister about holy things live of the 
things of the temple? and they which wait at the 





altar are partakera with the altar? Even bo hath the 
Lord ordained that they whioh preach tho Gospel 
should live of the Gospel.** 

V In the next place, there was not only to be the 
absence of leaven in the sacrifices, but there was to 
be the presence of salt, which is always used through- 
out the Scripture as the symbol of perfection. Bush 
makes the following instructive criticisms on this 
usage : — 

“ Ihery oblation of thy meat qffhring ehali thou 
season with salt. Salt is the opposite to leaven, as it 
preserves from putrefaction and corruption, and ww 
therefore used to signify the jiurity and persevering 
fidelity necessary in tho worshippers of God. It was 
called the ‘ salt of the covenant,’ because as salt was 
incorruptible, so was the covenant and promise of 
Jehovah, which on this account is called (2 Chron. xiii. 
5) ^ a covenant of salt i. e, an everlasting covenant. 
But in order to obtain an adequate idea of the reasons 
which prompted the use of this article, and made it so’ 
indispensable in tho services of the Jewish altar, w'e 
are to remember that the sacrifices were a kind of 
feast, in which tliose who partook of them were for 
the time ^ being the guests of God, and eating and 
drinking at his table. But it was by eating and 
drinking together, that all important covenants were 
anciently ratified and confirmed ; and as salt was, of 
course, never wanting at such entertainments, it canie 
at length to be regarded as a symbol of friendship, 
and the phrase ‘covenant of salt’ was but another 
name for the most firm, enduring and inviolable com- 
pact. In like manner, salt among the ancients was 
the emblem of friendship and fidelity, and therefore 
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used in all tbair aacriftcea and cov^iants. Kn 
part of their religioua oeremonies ia more prominent 
than that which consiats in the use of salt. Thus in 
Virgil, Ma. Lib. II. 1. 138 : 

* Mihi sacra parari 

Et salsae fruges, et circum tempora vittee/ 

^ For me the sacred rites were prepared, and the malted 
cakcy and fillets to hind about my temples.’ Servius’ 
explanation is, * Salt and barley, called salted meal, 
with which they used to sprinkle the forehead of the 
victim, the sacrificial fire, and the knives.’ From the 
‘ mola salsa,’ salted cahe, of the Latins, were derived 
the words, immolo, immolatio, to immolate^ immolation^ 
and this by synecdoche came to be applied to the 
whole process of sacrificing. So after the salted meal 
it was customary to pour wine on the head of the 
victim, which by that ceremony was said to be macta^ 
i. e. magis ati^cta, augmented or increased, whence the 
term mactatio in the heathen sacrifices to express the 
killing of the victim immediately after the affusion of 
the wine. But as to the sacred use of salt, Homer 
affords several distinct allusions to it in the religious 
rites mentioned in the Iliad. Thus : — 

* Then near the altar of the darting king, 

Disposed in rank, their hecatomb they bring ; 

With water purify their hands, and take 
The sacred offering of the salted cake.* 

1l. 1. 1. 584. 

“ And again : — 

* Above the coals the smoking fragment bums, 

And sprinkles sacred salt fiom lifted urns.* 

II. IX. 1. 281. 
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every ta*aveller who haa visited the moiem 
Htttioiis of the East, has funiiahed us with striking 
iaii6c4ote8 illustrative of the saoreduess with which 
salt was regarded as an emblem of fidelity in all their 
compacts. Thus Baron Du Tott, speaking of one 
who was desirous of his acquaintance, says, upon his 
departure, ‘ He promised in a short time to return, 
I had already attended him half way down the stair- 
case, when stopping, and turning briskly to one of my 
domestics, JBrin^ me directly ^ said he, some bread and 
salt. What he requested was brought ; when, taking 
a little salt between his fingers, and putting it with a 
mysterious air on a bit of bread, he ate with a devout 
gravity, assuring me that I niiglit now rely on him.* 
And D*Herbelot remarks, that ‘ among other exploits 
which are recorded of Jacoah hen Laith, he is said to 
have broken into a palace, and having collected a 
very large booty, which he was on the point of carry- 
ing away, he found his foot kicked something which 
made him stumble; putting it to his mouth, the 
better to distinguish it, his tongue soon informed him 
it was a lump of salt ; upon this, according to the 
morality, or rather superstition, of the country, where 
the people considered salt as a pledge of hospitality, 
he was so touched that he left all his booty,’** 

Such allusions as these are also explained by this i 
‘‘Let your sacrifices be always with salt” — that is, 
seasoned with grace. And again he says, “Every 
sacrifice shall be seasoned with salt that is, all that 
you do shall spring from a pure heart, a pure motive, 
and for a holy and good end. 

And then the first-fruits were to be offered to God ; 
and so, in the same manner, we ought to make an 
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ofTering to God of that which we hare in the gre^ieet 
abundance. If you have been made in the year 1853 
unexpectedly rich, you ought to present an offering of 
first-fruits of that. If you enjoy unexpected health, 
you ought in some shape to express your thankfulness 
to God for it. If you possess domestic mercies, na- 
tional mercies, social mercies, do not forget to give ; 
let not the gift blind your eyes to the Giver, but for 
all that you have received give thanks to him who 
gives the gift, and when he takes it away, puts him- 
self in the vacuum that is left behind, more precious 
than the gift that has taken wings and departed. 



CHAPTER III. 


IN^SULATIOX OF JEWS. DESIGN KD TO INCrLOATE IDEAS OF 

ATONEMENT, CHARACTER OP OFFERER. WHEN THESE 

OFFERINGS WERE MADE. RITES. BLOOD NOT TO BE EATEN. 

To IT will remember iliat in tlie 1st chapter of 
Leviticus we had tlve explnuaiion of the expiatory or 
atoning victims that were commanded by God to be 
otfered by the sons of Levi ; in the second chapter, 
which we read last Sunday morning, wo had the meat 
offerings, or the T>re8entatioTi of ourselves as I explained 
— a living sacrifice, which constitutes our reasonable 
service. In this chapter w'e have what are called “ the 
peace offerings,” not the least precious or beautiful part 
of the ordinances of Levi. Some may think that these 
prescriptions are so needlessly specific and minute 
that they appear unworthy of the God that instituted 
them. But you will recollect — what I always tried to 
show w^hen wo were explaining the Tabernacle — that 
this people were surrouiuled by dense masses of hea- 
thenism, just as the Dutch are by the sea ; and that 
every provision made in Israel M’as to keep at bay the 
inrush of heathenism ; and to present a people that 
should be the witnesses of God in spite of heathendom ; 
and the very rites and ceremonies that they were to 
practise were designedly minute, that there might be 
no opening for conformity to the heathen, very often 
crossing those of the heathen; — that they might 
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be a 'marked, a distiactive, and a peculiar people* 
Tbere is, therefore, far greater wisdom in these pre^ 
scriptions than strikes the superficial reader, And 
another reason why all this is given so minutely is, 
that the great subject of the teaching of Christianity 
is the Atonement. That is the heart and the fife of 
Christianity ; all else without that is hard and dry ; 
all its precepts pervaded by that are full of life, and 
not hard. Well, then, these rites and ceremonies 
were minute, in order to impress upon the Jewish 
mind, and upon the mind of humanity itself, the great 
ideas of substitution, atonement, vicarious sacrifice ; 
till this idea became so familiarized to the hearts of 
mankind that they should be able not only to appre- 
ciate, but to hail with gratitude and joy that perfect 
Atonement of which these w^ere the shadows — that 
finished Sacrifice to which these pointed as J ohn the 
Baptist pointed to the Saviour, saying each of them 
in the days of Levi, “We are voices crying in the 
desert, Behold Jesus, the Lamb of Cod, who taketh 
aw'ay the sins of the world.” This third chapter 
relates to the third kind of offering, called the “peace 
offering.” And these three difl’erent sacrifices are 
alluded to by the prophet when he says, “ Though ye 
ofier me burnt offerings ” — that is one sort — “ and 
your meat offerings, I will not accept them ; neither 
will I regard the peace offerings of your fat beasts.” 
Tills is Amos the prophet, who wrote about seven or 
eight hundred years before the birth of Christ, and 
long after the institution of these sacrifices, referring 
to them. And a very remarkable feature in what 
Amos says is this, that Grod says, “I reject these;” 
to prove that these were not the only things ; but that 
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themost splendid offerings, the most precious holocaust, 
were all unacceptable to God, unless the offerer had a 
pure heart, and clean hands, and lifted not up his eyes 
to vanity. 

Now, these pence offerings were offered first of all, 
on the recovery of peace with God in consequence of 
the expiation. The expiatory offering was first, not 
the peace oftering: first the atonement, then the calm 
that results from ^eace wdth God through Christ the 
Atonement. Th(‘S{? peace offerings were also presented 
as expressive of thanksgiving for mercies, blessings, 
and benefits tliat had been ro(*(‘ived. They were also 
presented on the performance of a vow that had been 
made by any of the children of Israel. 

’ You will notice another feature in all these offer- 
ings — that the ofierer might kill tlie lamb, but the 
priest of Levi alone might offer it : so Jew' and 
Gentile sknv wdth W'icked hands the Lord of glory, 
but he himself w as tlic Priest that presented himself 
a sacrifice on tlie altar of Deity, perfect and complete, 
for the sins of all that believe. 

These offerings wore also made, I may mention, 
at the consecration of priests, on tlie expiry of a 
Nazarite’s vow, at tlu* dedication of tlie Tabernacle 
and the Temple, and at the presentation of first-fruits. 
You will notice that in the Jewish economy every- 
thing brought a Jew to the Temple, and above the 
Temple, to the Temple’s God. Was he afflicted ? He 
prayed. Was he merry ? He sung psalms. Was he 
blessed wdth a golden harvest? He gave the first- 
fruits to God. Had he finished a vow ? He w'ent to 
Gk)d to thank him. Had he received any mercy, was 
he enriched with any blessing ? He felt it his first 
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dtttjr to ask 0od’8 blesedcg, to giro to Ood praiae^ 
and to expect prosperity in the ratio m which he did 
so. And does God expect less of us? Boes God 
expect less of us in this dispensation? And yet 
how often do we murmur w hen we lose, how rarely 
are we thankful when we gain ! How often are we 
dissatisfied when we do not get what we like, or when 
God takes what he thinks best— ai^ how rarely, when 
we are prospered, when we have suddenly become 
rich, when we have unexpectedly become great, how 
rarely does the blessing prompt us to go to God ! 
IV^hat a sad thing is human nature without God; 
when it suffers it rebels against God ; w'hen it pros- 
pers it forgets him. But when grace has changed his 
heart, then our merry days make us sing psalms, 
our sad days make us trust in God, and our prosperity 
and our adversity equally bring us to him/who sweetens 
the one by his presence, and substitutes himself for 
the loss sustained in the heart of the sufferer. 

You will notice, too, in this account, that the person 
that made the offering was to lay his band upon the 
bead of the victim that was slain. What a beautiful 
picture is that of our interest in Christ Jesus! The 
poor Jew — though this was not confessing sin in this 
chapter, but giving thanks — yet whether ho confessed 
his sins or gave thanks he did the same ; he laid his 
hand upon the head of the victim, confessed his sins 
over it, gave thanks over it; and all the sin was trans- 
ferred typically to the victim that suftered, and all the 
glory transferred typically to him who was the great 
antitype and object of that victim. Thus the believer 
still lays, not his literal hand — for ours is the economy 
of the spirit ; whatever a Jew did materially, mecha- 
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nkaUy, palpably, that a Christian Aom spiritually, but 
^ truly and really. The Jew laid his literal 
hand upon a literal victim’s head ; the Christian lays 
the trust of his heart upon an unseen but not an 
unknown Saviour. I say, the Jew laid his hand upon 
the head of his victim, confessed his sins, and was 
forgiven ; the Christian lays, not his hand, but his 
heart, not upon a slain bullock or a slain lamb, but on 
a once slain but now living Saviour. And as sure as 
the Jew got ceremonial forgiveness by doing literally 
that act, so surely will the greatest sinner that thus 
leans, and looks to, and trusts in the only Atonement, 
receive the pardon and the remission of his sins. The 
great thought that we need to inculcate in the present 
day in the greatest simplicity is the universal offer of 
pardon and of peace in Christ Jesus. 

What is the use of learned professors, as I told you 
last Sunday morning, preaching limited future punish- 
ment, when, as I told you then, no man need go to 
ruin ? Not a soul in tliis assembly need ever perish ; 
there is no decree, there is no predestination, that 
drives any soul to hell; and if any man goes there, 
he goes there not blind, but with his eyes open, not 
driven, but deliberately. Heaven is wide open ; the 
price of entrance is free to the oldest, the chiefest 
and the worst of sinners; and if anybody misses 
heaven it will not be becjiuse God bad not mercy 
enough, Christ’s Atonement had not efficacy enough, 
but because you would not be at the trouble to take 
God’s way, and were determined to persist in your 
own. Thus let the believer lay his heart’s trust upon 
Jesus, and have peace. 

You will notice here that eating of blood was for- 
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— IK nmkrmmxHiu. am axoko xkm «jiw». 

Inm or rAiiTiM. ionorancb bow vaa vxmjJitAittmt,' 

KVMBBK SBVSN. BAOUmOB OrTBEKO 
tatB HAXM, OIWICIAL SAKE AOG&ATATBS SlK, TUB TiJB. 

j c<^i«i0, in the chapter I have read» to a fourdi 
dbilil of^ mm and transgressions committed agaim^ 
0t>d^'as well as a fourth peculiar provision for sui#^ 
as have been committed in ignorance of the law 
of €k)d, or in ignorance of the nature of their dementi . 
Before alluding specially, however, to the contents of 
the chapter, let me remark that 1 can easily under* 
stand how the purest and loftiest taste should be 
o&nded by reading constantly of the slaughter of 
kmbs, and bullocks, and goats, the pouring out of 
their blood around the altar, and sprinkling the horns 
or the tips of the golden altar of incense with it ; anif 
therefore it has been said by some of a sceptical turn 
of/ mind, that all this seems unworthy of God, as it 
must be distasteful to man. Now, I would wish you 
^ recollect that the very parties who object to this 
, admirers of the Greeks and the Eomans in fhe 
mji^diaa greatness of their ssstbetlo attainments, 
nkfties should recollect that the most polished 
heathendom had the same rites, the same 
barbarous (x^ncomitants that weee 
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uttoriiy luiloiown to or separate from tiie obserranced 
of the Jews. Therefore, if Jewish saerifioes be so 
oSensiye to a lofty issthetic taste, as modem sceptics 
allege, they should recollect that these sacrifices were 
not peculiar to the Jews, but were Observed by the 
Greeks and Eomans also, only in the latter they were 
accompanied with forms and ceremonies still more 
ofifensive to a cultivated taste, and not only offensive 
to the taste, but — what is sad enough — without the 
mighty moral meaning that the sacrifices of the Jews 
had. 

I said before, I think, that God’s great design in 
instituting these rules was just to write it on the 
heart of nations, line upon line, precept upon precept, 
that there was something wrong between man and 
God ; to engrave it next, not less legibly and deeply, 
that there could be no pardon for what man h^ 
done, and no satisfaction to the justice, holiness, and 
truth of God, except by some great expiatory sacrifice, 
of which these were but dim foreshadows and pre- 
figurations, And you know quite well how unteach- 
able human nature is where it does not want to be 
taught ; and how necessary it is to reiterate and repeat 
the great and important truths which you desire to 
be influenti^ upon mankind. Such is the effect of 
repetition of a thing that a very celebrated demagogue 
who has passed away, said, ‘‘ Tell a lie every day, and 
it will ultimately be believed to be truth.” I do not 
accept his sentiment ; I merely quote it to show how 
strongly he felt the value of repetition. And when 
that most excellent and truly noble spirit, Dr. Chal- 
mers, was asked, to what did he attribute the success 
of his preaching ? he is reported to have said, “ Under 
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&oAf to one thing ; re|>etition, repetition, repetition/’ 
In other words, it is the repetition of a thought that 
causes it ultimately to become rooted in the hearts and 
feelings of those that hear it* Hence one great use 
of coming the house of God is not to get new 
thoughts, but to get reiterated and restruck the old 
ones ; and the eli^t, under God, of constant attend- 
ance on the sanctuary is, not that you learn something 
that you probably think you did not know before — 
though that may be true — but that you hear old things 
put in new lights, set at new angles ; and the truths 
of God’s Word, like precious gems, will bear to be 
looked at, and turned over, and analyzed, and micro- 
scopically examined; and instead of wearying, you 
will only be refreshed, and instead of going away 
dissatisfied and displeased, you will be thankful that 
you have heard blessed truths, and find that you 
now feel them more perfectly than you ever felt 
them before. This, therefore, will explain — and your 
own experience will confirm it — what seems at first 
sight a thing unnecessary, — that God should thus re- 
iterate and repeat, line upon line and precept upon 
precept. 

The sins that are alluded to in this chapter are, first, 
sins committed by the high-priest ; secondly, sins 
committed by the congregation ; thirdly, sins com- 
mitted by the ruler of the people, the magistrate, the 
judge, the king ; and, lastly, sins committed by the 
common people. And then the sins that are thus 
classified are, you will observe, what are called sins 
of ignorance.” I know nothing that gives a higher 
view of the holiness of God than this — that not only 
sins that we culpably and deliberately commit are 
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guilt iu his sight ; but that we commit in our 
iguorauce, which are sins, though we do not siippoB0 
Ihem to be so. God's law is a fixture, and is not 
dependent upon our estimate. There is sin com< 
mitted in the dark as well as noonday* Sin com- 
mitted by those who are not acquainted with it as 
such, as well as when committed, though it may be 
aggravated in the last case, by those who are ac- 
quainted with it, is still sin. No ignorance on our part 
exculpates. I do not believe that one’s ignorance of 
a sin dilutes or extenuates that sin. I know that the 
text has often been quoted, which I think I explained 
before, in 1 Timothy i. 12, 13, where the Apostle 
Paul says, “I thank Christ Jesus our Lord, who hath 
enabled me, for that he counted me faithful, putting 
me with the ministry ; who was before a blasphemer, 
and a persecutor, and injurious: but I obtained mercy, 
because I did it ignorantly in unbelief.” Now it has 
been said that sins committed in ignorance are 
no sins at all ; and that the ignorance of a duty is 
atonement for omitting that duty, or expiatory of the 
sin. My answer is, ignorance may extenuate our guilt, 
but it does not in the least modify the sin, or make an 
atonement for it. But the passage here, I think, is 
very much misread. Those of you who have been 
accustomed to read Greek writers in your youth will 
recollect, that very frequently an exclamation is intro- 
duced in a narrative in the middle of a sentence — 
something like a parenthesis in our language, and not 
connected with the continuous current of the chapter 
or the narrative. The expression here, “ I obtained 
mercy,” is really parenthetical. And you will under- 
stand it if I read it thus : — “ Which was before a 
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blftiiphemer, and a persecutor, and injurious, because I 
did it ignorantly in unbelief.” But in the midst of hie 
narrative he exclaims, “But I obtained mercy,”— that 
is parenthetical ; it is an exclamation in the middle of 
the sentence^ as if his sense of the mercy he had re- 
ceived was BO strong that he could not help stopping 
short and exclaiming, “ But I obtained mercy.” Leave 
out the clause, “But I obtained mercy,” and then 
the passage reads thus ; — “ Which was before a 
blasphemer, and a persecutor, and injurious, because 
I did it ignorantly in unbelief.” His persecutions, 
and his blasphemy, were the result of his igno- 
rance and unbelief. It is not stated that he obtained 
mercy because of his ignorance ; but that he com- 
mitted sin because he was ignorant. The exclama- 
tion, “ I obtained mercy,” is parenthetical, and denotes 
what the paramount thought in the Apostle’s mind 
was — “But,” in the midst of all this, “I obtained 
mercy.” 

Now, the sins recorded in this chapter are those 
committed in ignorance; and for such sins thus 
committed in ignorance there is a special provision 
made throughout the chapter. Each offering is de- 
scribed minutely and in detail, but to the details of 
the description I need not turn your attention. First, 
he says that the blood shall be sprinkled seven times. 
Seven is used in Scripture as the great symbol of 
perfection. Thus the seven churches denote the one 
catholic or universal church ; thus the seven "spirits 
denote the one Holy Spirit — the perfect sanctifier 
and comforter of all the people of God. And to do a 
thing seven times was equivalent to doing it perfectly 
and completely. Hence, “ if thy brother sin against 
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thee seven times ” — that is, commit a gieat sin against 
you, you are to forgive him. 

In the next place, the victim was to be taken and 
sacrificed without the gate. Now, to show how com- 
pletely this is typical of our Lord’s death, we read in 
the Hebrews xiii., ‘^Wherefore Jesus also, that be 
might sanctify the people with his own blood, suffered 
without the gate,” — the very language of this chapter 
— “ Let us go forth therefore unto him without the 
camp, bearing his reproach'. For here have we no 
continuing city, but we seek one to come.” 

And, in the next place, you will notice that through- 
out the whole of this chapter the greater the official 
personage that sinned, the greater the sacrifice that 
was required for the expiation of that sin. If you 
read the chapter at your leisure you will find that a 
more precious sacrifice was required when the high- 
priest or the ruler sinned than when one of the com- 
mon people or the congregation sinned. And this 
teaches us that, while sin is essentially the same in all, 
it is aggravated in its character as it is far more ex- 
tensive in its pernicious influences when it is perpe- 
trated by persons in high places in the church, or in 
the high places of the state; and just because sin 
committed in lofty places spreads further, deals its 
havoc wider, we ought the more earnestly to pray that 
those that God has placed over us in the chief places 
of the land, or of the Church of Christ, may be so 
guided and governed by His Holy Spirit that they 
shall let their light shine before them, that those that 
are beneath seeing their good works may glorify their 
Father who is in heaven. 

Ton will notice next, that the blood of the victim 
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TTiw to be sprinkled on the tbH ttkat separated the holy 
place from the rest of the sanctuary. Now, the Apos- 
tle Paul aUudes to this very rite in Hebrews x. 19, 
where he says, “ Having therefore, brethren, boldness 
to enter into the holiest ” — ^that is, to heaven — “ by 
the blood of Jesus, by a new and living way, which he 
hath consecrated for us, through the vail, that is to say, 
his flesh.*’ Nothing is more remarkable than the per- 
fect parallelism between Leviticus — the Third Book 
in the Pentateuch — and the Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Hebrews. The one is the key to the other, the one 
the solution of the difficulties of the other. And you 
will never understand Christ’s sacrifice in all its glory, 
its fulness, its applicability, until you have read very 
carefully the minute —it may be in some respects in- 
explicably minrte — details of the sacrifices offered up 
year by year by the children of Levi. The one is 
meant to set forth in all its minute details the other. 
The Jew never can be satisfied Avith the first alone — the 
Christian will not understand fully the second alone. 
The Old and New Testaments, like the twin lips of 
an oracle, speak the one Christ, proclaim tlie one 
truth, and cast light mutually upon each other. Bush 
remarks on the ISin-offering : — 

“ The strongest impression, perhaps, which we re- 
ceive from it is that of guilt and responsibility at- 
taching, in the sight of God, to sins of infirmity and 
ignorance ; for it is to such that it mainly has respect. 
We are prone to imagine that an offence committed 
unintentionally or unawares, cannot incur the charge 
of guilt. Men do not scruple to plead their ignorance, 
their infirmities, their natural and habitual propensi- 
ties, in excuse for their misdeeds. But the law of God 
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determines otherwise. It enjoins an onerous eermonj 
jfor the expiation of sins unconsciously committed* 
!nie sin, it is true, is not so great as if it were done 
knowingly, wilfully, and presumptuously ; yet still it 
is sin, and as such needs an atonement. Without the 
shedding of blood there was no remission. At the 
same time we are not to lose sight of the consolation 
which flows through this typical ordinance to the 
bosom of the penitent believer. The language of the 
Apostle, Hebrews xiii. 11 — 13, makes it evident that 
the Sin-oflering pointed directly to Christ, through 
whose efficacious atonement all his sins, whether of 
greater or less aggravation, are cancelled and abolished. 
It is those daily infirmities, those sins unconsented to, 
and yet committed : those faults too covert for detec- 
tion, or too late detected ; it is they that constitute 
his daily struggles, and wage within him an unceasing 
warfare. And when he has seen the sins of his wilful 
alienation borne away by the atoning sacrifice, these 
cleaving vestiges of a corrupt nature will often vex 
him with painful fears, lest there should still be a 
demand of wrath against him. How appropriate, then, 
is this exhibition of a continual offering for our con- 
tinual need ! ' He that knew no sin was made sin (a 

sin-offering) for us.’ Here we have pardon ; not once, 
to cancel the past debt and begin on a knew score ; 
but pardon daily, hourly renewed, as often as the Sin- 
offering is pleaded before the Father, is brought in 
faith, and laid upon the altar before the Lord. We do 
nothing well. If we pray, it is with cold and wander- 
ing thoughts ; if we hear, it is with distracted and for- 
getful minds ; we are continually surprised, continually 
overtaken, continually turned aside by the current of 
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toBptation^ that nma bo strong agaiiist ub, when per- 
haps we cannot convict ourselves of one indulged de- 
liherate sin. Therefore did the Gk)d of mercies ordain 
this peculiar institution, prefiguring to them of old 
the divine oblation to be once offered, but for ever 
efficacious, for the pardon of this and every kind of 
guilt.” 

How precious must that Saviour be to whom so 
many elaborate institutions unitedly pointed ! How 
perfect must that atonement be for which God was 
four thousand years making preparation! Let us 
thankfully accept it. Let us rejoice in it all the day 
long. His blood cleanseth from all sin.” 



CHAPTER V. 

SrW-OITERINO AND TRE8PASS-OFFBRINO. ADJURATION. lONO- 
EANCE. OFFERINGS PROVIDED FOR THE POOR. SACRIFICE 
AND CONFESSION. BURDEN80MKNE88 OF JEWISH RITES. 
IDEA OF EXPIATION INCULCATED. 


In the last chapter we had the record and descrip- 
tion — or rather in previous chapters — of what was 
called the sin-offering. The sin-offering was a sacri- 
fice, or an atonement, made by the priest on the altar, 
for one who had in some shape violated the known 
and express law of God. But the trespass-offering 
seems to relate to the violation of ritual law, and the 
public worship and ordinances of the Sanctuary, the 
Tabernacle, and the Temple subsequently, into which 
any Israelite, through indifference or ignorance, 
might possibly fall. And you will therefore see, that 
almost every sin contemplated in this chapter has 
more relation to ceremonial than to moral trespasses 
against God. Especially, however, does it relate, in 
one or two instances, to the violation of the duties 
that we owe one to another. The first verse opens 
with a statement, that if any one, or “ a soul sin, and 
hear the voice of swearing, and is a witness, whether 
he hath seen or known of it.” Our translation sug- 
gests, if it suggests at all, a very obscure and im- 
perfect meaning. It is not, “ If a soul hear a person 
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swear, and do not rebuke the aweaWMr, or tell of the 
swearer,’* which seems to be suggested by our ver- 
sion ; but, If a person summoned to a court of law, 
under the ancient Jewish economy, adjured by the 
officiating judge to tell the truth, should not so tell 
the truth, and all that he knew, then he should be 
guilty. We have an illustration of this verse in such 
a passage as that where the high-priest came to our 
blessed Lord, as recorded in Matthew xxvi. 68, and 
said, “ I adjure thee by the living God, that thou tell 
us whether thou he the Christ, the Son of God.” 
Now, that was the high-priest acting upon the first 
verse of this very chapter. And our Lord then heard 
what is called ‘‘the swearing ” in this verse, or what 
in that case was the adjuration of the high-priest ; 
and as you notice, so obedient was the true Lamb, 
the true Saviour, to all the requirements of the 
ceremonial law, that though he had been dumb when 
asked previously, yet the moment that the high- 
priest adjured him, that moment, in obedience to the 
first verse of this chapter, our blessed Lord answered 
the question addressed to him ; as if it was impossi- 
ble that he could fail in the observance of the least 
jot or tittle of the ceremonial law, any more than in 
the weightiest requirement of God’s moral law. We 
have, in Proverbs xxix,, an allusion to this : “ He 
heareth an adjuration, and telleth not,” — that is 
laid down as a sin, or, in other words, the violation of 
the first verse of the chapter I have now read. 

We observe, in the next place, that a person, 
after he has done so — if guilty of this sin — shall 
bring his trespass-offering, and the priest shall offer 
that trespass-offering as an atonement or a sacrifice 
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for tom. You ftlao notice, that though he txmy 
not have known it at the time, — and this is assumed 
throughout the whole chapter, — the party did not 
know, at the time that he committed the sin, that he 
really did so ; if ignorance has been the state of his 
mind when he fell into the violation of one of the 
commands of God — it is important to observe — it 
does not therefore exculpate him. On the contrary, 
at the close of the chapter, we are told expressly that 
his ignorance, wherein he erred, and wist it not, is 
not an excuse for his sin ; but there is lying at his 
door, just as at Cain’s, a sin-offering, which he may 
offer immediately to God. Now that explains a very 
important thing in our case. If we have sinned, 
even if we did not know it, it was not less sin — 
though it may palliate it that we did not know it. 
And therefore we are not to plead our ignorance as 
an atonement for the past, but we are to have re- 
course to that which is freely offered to us, the only 
Atonement made once for all our sins upon the cross ; 
and then the sin, whether committed in ignorance or 
not, shall immediately be forgiven. We shall see, 
also, that ignorance does not exculpate from a remark 
made in the Acts: ‘‘Had they known, they would 
not have crucified the Lord of Glory,” — indicating 
that many of the Jews engaged in that awful transac- 
tion were ignorant of the great sin and crime they 
were committing ; but yet the same apostle adds, not 
with innocent, but “ with wicked hands ye took and 
crucified the Lord of Glory ; ” thereby showing that 
there was guilt, though committed in ignorance. And, 
therefore, instead of persons pleading, as an excuse 
for their sins, that they did not know, the true way is 
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to to the Atouement, of wfaiBh the^ now do 
know, &nd to seek forgiveness^ not because they 
ignorant, but because Christ is the propitiation for 
our sins, and not for ours only, but for the sins of all 
tibat believe. 

We have in this chapter another very beautiful 
provision. In order to show the mercy, the tender 
sympathy and compassion of God, in all the institu* 
tions of his law, you will notice, that if a person 
could not afford the sacrifice required by the law — ^the 
usual one and the proper one — if he was so poor that 
he could neither purchase nor procure it, then there 
was provided for him what the poorest criminal might 
have— a little flour, a handful of flour, which he 
might take to the priest to offer it for him. You will 
thus perceive, panning through all God’s Word, there 
is no flinching from the moral demands of the law, 
there is no diluting of the law ; but there is ample 
provision that no man shall have an excuse or an 
apology for not being interested in tbe Atonement in 
which that law was magnified, and by which the sin- 
ner may be forgiven. The law remains unchanged 
in all its infinite exactions ; but there is every pos- 
sible provision that no ono shall bo able to plead * 
ignorance, or poverty, or meanness, or any other 
thing, as an excuse for want of sacrifice in his case 
for infringing the law, or as an apology for not re- 
ceiving the forgiveness which is extended to them that 
God accepts through an atonement. 

You will also notice, throughout this chapter, that 
there is, constantly accompanying the sacrifice, con- 
fession of sin. The priest shall offer it ; the person 
that sinned shall lay his hand upon the sin-offeringi 
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mA oonfem hiii nina. Now, whenever eon^MiiSixh 
(and this is worth recollecting) was mentioned hf 
the Jew, it always called up in his mind the idea of a 
sacridce at hand. He cOuld not conceive confession 
without a victim or a sacrifice along with it. An d 
therefore, when J ohn the Baptist came, preaching to 
the Jews repentance, and men came to him con* 
fessing their sins, that was the proof to every Jew 
that the Great Sacrifice for sin was just at hand. 
Confession, in the mind of a Jew, always called up 
what was its companion in his economy — a sacrifice 
and an atonement for the sins that were confessed. 
And therefore we say, that if we confess our sins, 
God is faithful and just ” — but the idea of an atone- 
ment is there too — ** through Christ to forgive us our 
sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” 

Let me again remind you, in the last place upon 
this chapter, that all these institutions were burden- 
some, to lead the Jew to long for the only possible 
deliverance, — the advent of the end of them, Christ 
the Sacrifice. 

Secondly, they were atoning: the slaughter and 
sacrifice of doves, and pigeons, and lambs, and rams, 
was meant to rivet in the Jew’s mind the great truth, 
that, without shedding of blood — that is, without a sa- 
crifice — there could not be any remission of sins ; and 
through these dim lenses, these imperfect telescopes, 
to see the end of them — the Lamb of God to be a 
propitiation, needing not to be repeated, but made 
once for all, for the sins of all that believe. 

‘‘ On the general subject of the sin and trespass- 
ofierings we may remark, that while the purpose and 
design of these various ceremonies have been dis- 
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so £Eur as they can convey x»#al and spiritual 
knowledge to our minds, there is doubtless much in 
the external forms that must be referred to the sove- 
reign will of God. No other satisfiictory reason can 
be assigned for the requirement in certain cases of 
one of these species of offerings rather than .another, 
than that it was the divine pleasure so to have it. In 
the ordinances before us it is clear, that the wilful 
sins for which a ram was the largest offering required, 
were greater than those infirmities for which a bullock 
was demanded. If the atonement had really lain in 
the type, this would have borne almost an appearance 
of injustice. But as it was no doubt intended by 
every kind of expiation to fix the attention upon the 
Great Atonement thereafter to be made for all sin, 
the intrinsic value of the particular offering was a 
matter of comparatively little importance. Indeed it 
is very conceivable, as we have already remai'ked, that 
a sacrifice of less value may have been ordained for 
sins of greater enormity, with the express purpose of 
conveying the intimation tliat the atoning virtue was 
not in the sacrifice, but in the better blood which was 
to be shed at a future day on Calvary. Compared 
with this, every typical prefiguration, even the most 
costly that could he devised, fell so infinitely short in 
value, that it might have been a special aim of Divine 
wisdom to ordain a less, in order the more forcibly to 
impress upon the mind the intrinsic efficacy of a 
greater. 

“ But, while it was not especially important for the 
worshipper to know why one animal was chosen to 
expiate one sin, and another another, it was important 
for him to know that for every particular sin there 
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viw ft teiz ^7 provided ; so thftt no need ^ 
the Divine wreth, either bj reason of his most 
&ult8 or his most flagrant violations of the law. 
This is the veiy essence of gospel truth. No sin, not 
even the smallest or most unintentional, could be for- 
given without a sacrifice. But no man need await 
the judicial punishment. As soon as he knew his 
fifcult, or suspected it, he had his remedy. He knew 
what he was to do. If he did it not, the condemna- 
tion that ensued was self-procured. It was not the 
fault of the law, nor the fault of the judge, nor 
the fault even of bis own natural weakness or 
infirmity, if the evil he had committed was not for- 
given him. This is the gospel. Whatever men may 
think of their natural condition as an extenuation 
of their sins ; however they may venture to impugn 
the justice that assures their punishment; this at 
least cannot be gainsayed— the remedy is provided ; 
the atonement is made known ; the mode of making 
it personably available is clearly stated ; it is effi- 
cacious for every sin ; it is within the reach of every 
sinner. Christ by his one oblation has made satisfac- 
tion for the sins of the whole world. If any man 
chooses to abide the consequences of his transgres- 
sions, rather than seek forgiveness in the way pre- 
scribed, the condemnation is his own deliberate 
choice.” 

Thus in this, as in the previous chapter, Christ is 
all and in all. All that was peculiar to Levi was 
meant either to reveal Christ, or to draw to Christ, or 
to drive to Christ. 



CHAPTER Vr. 

SOCIAL SINS. INJURY TO A NRIGHBOUR IS SIN AGAINST GOD. 
COMMERCIAL DUTIES. FORGIVENESS. CONSECRATION OF 
PRIESTS. THE CEASELESS BURNING. INDOLENCE AND AC- 
TIVITY. THE DAILY SACRIFICE. HEATHEN TRADITIONS, 
priests’ OFFERINGS AND PEOPLE’S OFFERINGS. THBIR DIF- 
PERENCE. 

Thebe are two great and obvious divisions in the 
chapter I havo read. There is the first part of it, 
relating to social transgressions, especially in com- 
mercial and mercantile life ; and there is the last and 
the chief part of the chapter, which relates to the 
appointment of the high-priest, Aaron being the first ; 
his sons, or succeeding priests having his succession, 
continuing to minister according to the law of the 
appointment of Aaron, their father and their founder. 

The first and the shortest part of the chapter relates 
to social injustice : and I can conceive no law more 
beautiful, more impartial, more fitted to do the highest 
good, than the very first requirement with which this 
chapter begins: “If a soul sin, and commit a tres- 
pass against the Lord.” But mark what constitutes 
a trespass against the Lord. It consists in “ lying to 
his neighbour,” or in that which was delivered to him 
to keep, or in fellowship, or in taking anything away 
from his neighbour by violence. Now, in doing so, 
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hd eosumtsatMpassagamst ihel^rd: tiiei&jiizyjia 
done against his neighbour, but in its rebound it is 
m against God. Every deed of injustice, whether it 
l»reak the last six commandments or the first four^ is 
sin against God — if it be one of the last six command* 
ments of the Law, it has in it two aspects: one 
aspect towards man, or injury done to man, — a 
neighbour ; and its aspect towards God, or sin com* 
mitted against him. We never sin against each other 
— we do injury to each other — ^but, when we do so, 
we sin always against God. And hence the dis- 
tinction is so important — especially in these days 
when errors are abroad — that the person against 
whom the thing is done can forgive in the thing which 
relates to him : if I steal, or if I injure or wound the 
neighbour, he from whom I plunder can forgive 
me the injury, because he is injured and the owner ; 
but the sin that underlies the injury, reaching to God, 
God alone can forgive. And, therefore, to talk about 
a priest, whom I have never injured, and against 
whom I cannot sin — for he has nothing to do with the 
sin — forgiving me or absolving me, is to say, what is 
most untrue, unscriptural, and absurd. Sin is com- 
mitted against God only, and God only, directly and 
personally, can forgive it ; the injury that accompanies 
the sin committed against my neighbour he can forgive. 
If I had injured a priest, then I would go to the priest, 
and ask his forgiveness ; but not the forgiveness of 
the sin — he has no business with that ; but only the 
forgiveness of the injury I have done, and no more. 
And if I have injured a neighbour, I ask that neigh- 
bour to forgive me ; and if he be a Mahometan or a 
Moslem, I ask him to forgive me the injury that I 
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ocnmakted against lum, and irfiioh lie oan and 
ong^t to forgive me ; but tbe sin that underlies it I 
eonfess to no man ; it is committed against Ood, and 
therefore, like David, I will say, A^unst thee, thee 
only, have I sinned, and done this evil in thy sight.** 
We see in this prescription how strikingly the sin 
against God is interwoven with, and inseparable from, 
an injury against a brother. See, too, how very com- 
prehensive the law is : — “ shall sin in that which was 
delivered him to keep.’* Are you made a trustee P — 
is property deposited with you ? — are you a bwiker P 
— has some client left his money in your hands? 
Then it is your duty to be faithful ; it is your duty to 
remember that the least breach of that trust is injury 
against your neighbour, and sin against your God. 
“ Or in fellowship ” — that is, as we call it in modem 
days, in partnership.” Are you a partner in a bouse 
of business ? You are bound to look to your co- 
partner’s interests as if they were your own ; and your 
co-partner is bound to look to your interests just as 
if they were his. ‘‘ Or in a thing taken away by vio- 
lence, or hath deceived his neighbour,” such a one 
commits sin. “Or bath found that which was lost, 
and lieth concerning it, and sweareth falsely.” Among 
the Eomans, it was always regarded as theft to appro- 
priate anything you found upon the streets, whether 
you could find the owner of it or not : and this law 
here says — from which that was evidently a reflection 
— that if you find anything of which you cannot find 
the owner, or if you find anything, and know the 
owner, and either conceal it, or deny it, or swear 
falsely concerning it, all that is sin against God, 
“Then it shall be, because be hath sinned, and is 
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gpiiilty, that he ahall restore that which he took vio- 
lently away, or the thing which he hath deeeitfhlly' 
gotten, or that which was delivered him to keep, or 
the lost thing which he found, or all that about which 
he hath sworn falsely : he shall even restore it in the 
principal,'* — that is, the sum itself--“and shall add” 
— ^not as an atonement, but as what may be fairly 
due — “ the fifth part more thereto, and give it unto 
him to whom it appertaineth.” You recollect the 
language of Zaccheus was evidently founded upon that: 
— “ The half of my goods I give to the poor ; and if I 
have taken anything from any man by false accusa- 
tion, I restore him fourfold,” — which showed the 
warmth and fulness of hia convictions, because he was 
only bound to return a fifth of the capital or principal 
which he had taken away. ’ 

And then, not only was he to do so, but he was 
also to do it at the time of his confession and his 
trespass- offering made by the priest. The sin was 
forgiven through the trespass-offering as a type of 
Christ’s atonement ; the injury against the brother 
was rectified by returning the principal, and a fifth of 
the principal added to it, and receiving from that 
brother he had injured his forgiveness. ‘‘And the 
priest shall make an atonement for him before the 
Lord; and it shall be forgiven him.” The words on 
which I addressed you the other Sunday are just the 
echo of this : — “ If any man sin we have an Advocate 
with the Eather ; and he is the propitiation for our 
sins.” If any man have sinned in any of these 
respects, and have done something which it is in his 
power — and this is an accompaniment of true repent- 
ance, not a ground of pardon — to reinstate, or restore, 
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tw repidr, if practicable, such a on© need not doubt 
tbat he has forgiveness in Christ for any or for 
all of those transgressions thus distinctly laid down 
in this chapter. 

The next part of the chapter describes that which 
relates to the priests and to their offerings. First of 
all, there is the burnt-offering, as it is called. This 
burnt-offering, by lire kept constantly burning upon 
the altar, — the fire shall ever be burning upon the 
altar ; it shall never go out/’ — that fire on the altar 
was lighted originally from heaven ; it was lighted, it 
is supposed, from the bright glory that was in the 
cloud, and ultimately dwelt in tlie Tabernacle between 
the cherubim ; but while lighted from heaven it was 
kept burning by human appliances. God never dis- 
penses with means ; he gives grace, and expects us to 
use means. So that text that many pervert, “My 
grace is sufficient for you,” some people practically 
read as if it were, “My grace is a substitute for you.” 
Now it is not so ; it is sufficient for you, but it never 
wdll be a substitute for you. God does not canonize 
indolence, lie lights the spark that is in the heart 
from heaven, and he expects that, by prayer, by 
reading, by thought, you will keep it constantly 
burning. 

And then you will notice that, by the fire on the 
altar, which was thus lighted originally from heaven, 
and kept continually burning, there was offered what 
was called the morning and evening sacrifice ; the 
morning sacrifice, which was offered up just at sun- 
rise, was a lamb ; and the evening sacrifice, a little 
before sunset, was also a lamb : and that was called 
the daily offering — the burnt-offering. J ohn evidently 
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aUtided to I think I hsTe remarked bdbre*— 

when he saw at evening the priesta carrying the lamb 
to the Temple to be slain, as the evening ofl^rmg, and 
said, Behold the Lamb of God, that taketh away 
the sins of the world;” he turned their attention 
from the literal prefigurative lamb that they were 
carrying to the literal altar, and directed it to the true 
Lamb, the antitype, the end of it — ^the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who taketh away the sins of the world. 

You can see in this book, too, the origin of those 
distorted superstitions that still prevail. It is said 
that some one calculated the height of the largest 
Pjnramid by its shadow, as any one acquainted with 
the relation of the sides of a triangle can do. We 
can calculate the antiquity, depth, and reality, of the 
truths in this Book, by those dark and deeply distorted 
shadows projected from it athwart the wide world. 
I think one of the strongest proofs that this Book 
is the ancient original, is the distortion that Tradition 
has made of its every truth ; retaining enough of the 
original to indicate its origin, but mixed up suffi- 
ciently with human error to show the frailty of the 
hands in which it has been carried to a distance. 
This fire, which was kept continually burning, was 
the origin of the fire that was worshipped by the 
Persian Magi, or by those called in modem times 
Parsees. It was also the origin of what was called 
the “vestal fire” in Eoman heathendom, where were 
the vestal virgins ; that vestal fire being said to have 
originated from heaven, and to be kept continually 
and superaaturally burning. The Greek word for 
Vesta, is Esta, and that word among the Greeks is 
evidently derived from the Hebrew word Esh, which 
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mmm thus again showing tibste^rerydistcuted 

heathen superstition had first its origin in inspired 
iaruth. Now these and similar things would indicate 
what an influence this Book has exercised upon the 
world, and how much the world is indebted to it 
for truth, whilst to itself it is indebted for all the 
darl^ distortions which it has canonised. 

We hare next, the rites for the coxksecratmn of the 
priest himself — a very interesting part of this Book— 
where the offerings of Aaron and his sons, which they 
shall offer, are laid down. You will notice on© dis- 
tinction here very remarkable. When offerings were 
made for the people, the priests ate of the offerings : 
“They which minister at the altar, live by the altar;*’ 
but when an offering was made for the priests, the 
priests did not taste it, but the whole of it was utterly 
and entirely burned. Now this evidently shows that 
the priests, when they ate of the offerings of the 
people, typically for the sins of the people, it was 
meant to show that the priest took upon him the 
people’s sins, and made offering for them, eating being 
incorporation: “he made offering,” says Paul, “first 
for his own sins, then for the sins of the people.” 
But when an ofiering was made for the priest, there 
was none to bear his sin, and therefore the whole 
thing was consumed ; and no one was allowed, in any 
shape, or on any pretence, to partake of it : “ it shall 
be wholly burnt ; it is a statute for ever.” 

The rest of this chapter treats of the offering 
that was to be made at the consecration of the priest : 
the subsequent chapters treat of the office and the 
functions he was appointed to fulfil. 

The whole of this chapter is full of very valuable 
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ersagelical inBtruction, and highly ilhisii^tiTe of the 
gpsjpel of Christ. “No sentiment should be more 
deeply engraven upon our hearts than that a sin 
against our neighbour is a trespass against God. So 
David says, ‘ Against thee, thee only have I sinned, 
and done this evil in thy sight,’ — though his offence 
was primarily committed against Uriah. 

“ * Or have found that which was lost.’ The judg- 
ment of every honest mind is, that he who finds any 
lost property, and makes not all due inquiry to ascer- 
tain the owner, should in equity be treated as a thief. 

(5, 6.) “ ‘ Shall bring his trespass-offering unto 
the Lord, a ram without blemish.’ By this precept 
we are again taught that disobedience to God is the 
great evil even of those crimes which are injurious 
to man, and that repentance, and even restitution, 
though needful, in order to forgiveness, cannot atone 
for sin. 

(12.) “ As the priest was to renew the fire upon 
the altar every morning, and to guard with the utmost 
care against its going out, so our first work with the 
return of the morning light, should be that the fire of 
holy love be kindled afresh in our hearts, and through 
the day our study should be to keep it constantly 
burning. 

(22.) “‘And the priest shall offer it.’ The benefits 
of Christ’s atonement, in order to be available, must 
be personally apprehended. However intrinsically 
sufficient for the salvation of all men, none will be the 
better for it who do not for themselves make use ot 
it. The offending priest, or ruler, or common person, 
must himself bring his sin-offering, must lay his own 
hands upon its head, must thus show how nearly he 
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felt UtMelf to be concerned in the ceremony ; and 
every sinner now must individually bring this sacrifice 
of Christ, in faith, as the atonement for his own sin. 
He must not rest in the mere generality that ‘ we are 
all sinners,’ and ‘ Christ died for all.’ He must feel 
and apply all this to himself. He must in effect say, 
‘ Lord, I am indeed a sinner ; a great and grievous 
sinner against thee ; but here is my sin-offering ; here 
is the sacrifice of tliine own blessed Son ; here is the 
atonement of thine appointment ; this I bring to thee 
with my soul’s approval, and my heart’s desire that it 
may be accepted by thee, and put away all my sin.’ ” 
^ere, too, we learn how truly our Lord spake when 
m said, “Moses wrote of me.” These types and 
rites are the syllables of his glorious Name. They 
met at Calvary, 



CHAPTER VII. 

ALL BCRIPTUHB INSTRUCTIVE. ADAM THE FIRST PRIEST. EUCHA* 
RiSTlC OFFERINGS. VOTIVE OFFERINGS. JACOB*» VOW. 

I KNOW it seems a most uninteresting thing to read 
these minute prescriptions respecting the slaughter of 
victims and the offering of sacrifices ; but if Gl-od saw 
it to be good for his glory, and good for us, to inspire 
this record, I do not see that we are warranted in 
passing by it, or the least portion of his word ; or in 
supposing that either it is in every sense inapplicable 
to us, or that it does not, or should not, belong to the 
volume in which it is contained. We are certain that 
all Scripture is given by inspiration of Grod ; and while 
each piece of Scripture is not equally suitable or equally 
profitable everywhere, and in all circumstances, any 
more than one medicine is suitable in, or a cure 
for, all diseases, as common sense shows, we yet hold, 
that all Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and 
is somewhere, or in some cases, or under some circum- 
stances, profitable, that the man of God may be per- 
fect, thoroughly furnished to every good work. Be- 
sides, I do not see why the naturalist, for instance, 
or the philosopher, should on these grounds quarrel 
with such chapters as these. We do not find that the 
true naturalist despises anything that he finds in the 
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world of nature, in the Tegetable worlds in the mineral 
kingdom, or in the skj aboye, or in the geological 
$tratm or stony page of the earth. On the contrary, 
be thinks nothiDg unclean, nothing unfit for study and 
investigation. It has been actually found, that the 
most apparently worthless things are, even when exBr 
mined and thoroughly understood, really most pre- 
cious. The sea-weed, long thought worthless, has 
furnished one of the most valuable medicines; and 
things that have long been trodden upon, and con- 
sidered useless, have turned out, when properly under- 
stood, to have important and valuable purposes. And 
if it be true philosophy to hold nothing that God has 
made unworthy of study, it is at least true religion to 
hold nothing that God has inspired unworthy of our 
understanding and investigation. 

In this cliapter there seem to be some parts not 
very instructive to us, and yet there are allusions that 
are very suggestive of useful thought. For instance, 
in the eighth verse it is stated, that when the priest 
offereth any man’s bumt-oflering, even the priest 
shall have to himself the skin of the burnt-offering 
which he hath offered.” The moment I read that, 
my thoughts travelled backwards to Adam in Paradise. 
You recollect that, after be had laid aside the fig-tree 
leaves, with which he tried to clothe his body, foolishly 
supposing it w^as his body that was at fault, whilst it 
was the inhabitant within that had set all wrong out- 
side — when he had laid aside the fig-tree leaves, God 
clothed him, it is said, with skins. No animal food 
was then eaten. These skins belonged to expiatory 
victims. What does that teach us ? As the skin of 
the sacrifice was the property of the priest that offered 
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it, we gather from this alone, that the animals that 
were slain in Paradise were slain in sacrifice ; and that 
the skins that Adam put on were the skins of victims, 
slaughtered as typical of the great atonement that 
should be made in the fulness of the times ; and also 
that Adam, after he fell, was not only the first sinner 
upon earth, but also the first priest upon earth that 
offered up a sacrifice in its way expiatory for the sins 
of mankind. 

We find in the twelfth verse another class of offer- 
ings, that are very interesting, called eucharistic, or 
thanksgiving offerings : — “ If he offer it for a thanks- 
giving, then he shall offer with the sacrifice of thanks- 
giving unleavened cakes.’’ Now, this eucharistic 
peace-offering is an offering still obligatory upon us, 
not in form, for that would be Jewish, but in sub- 
stance, which is Christian and everlasting. The Apos- 
tle Paul tells us, ‘‘ By Christ, the altar, let us offer a 
sacrifice of thanksgiving continually.” Now such lan- 
guage, used by the apostle, would be almost inexpli- 
cable, except we look at it in the light of Leviticus, 
where we find the eucharistic or thanksgiving peace- 
offering presented on the altar by the priest, in favour 
of a heart, that wished to unload itself of the gratitude 
it felt to God for his mercies. The Apostle Paul, with 
the Levitical economy before him, says so beautifully, 
“By him, therefore” — no longer by the altar in the 
tabernacle, or the altar in the temple, but by Christ, 
the true altar — let us offer not the eucharistic offer- 
ings here of oil, and cake, and ram without blemish, 
but “ the sacrifice of thanksgiving continually.” And 
at the dawn of one year, and at the close of another, 
just ended, let us offer what Israel did — we doing it 
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in spirit, they doiiig it ia tho letter — the euchariatic 
offering of thanksgiving and praise to God. EecoUect 
all the mercies you have received, all the privileges you 
have enjoyed, all the blessings you have reaped ; and 
that man must have a very insensible heart who does 
not feel any, and a very blind mind who does not see 
any, and a very unsanctified heart who is unthankfiil 
for those he does see, and those he does feel. Let us, 
at the commencement of one year, and the close of 
another, recognise the good hand of God in all the 
bright and blessed enjoyments of the past, and often 
look back, when we can look back dispassionately and 
impartially, to see in life’s most shaded and obscure 
places, in its saddest and most sorrowful windings, the 
wise, the merciful, the gracious leading of our Father 
who is in heaven. Just read at your leisure the 107th 
Psalm, and you will find in it strings of mercies, al- 
ways closing with an incentive to eucharistic offerings. 
‘‘ Oh ! that man would praise the Lord for his good- 
ness, and for his wonderful w^orks unto the children 
of men.” Or read that no less beautiful string — bet- 
ter than a string of beads — a string of blessings, called 
the lOdrd Psalm ; and then, after each, call upon all 
to bless the Lord, but, secondly, each one to ask his 
own soul, “ Bless the Lord, 0 my soul.” 

Let me notice again another allusion — very precious, 
very instructive — and that is, in the 15th verse, where, 
if any of the sacrifice remained, it was to be eaten the 
same day that it was offered. Now, in that there is a 
very seasonable and wise provision, because if it had 
not been eaten the same day on which it was offered, 
it would have been kept and used as a charm, or as an 
amulet aud as a sort of guard or protection, just as is 
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Aom ww in tbe Chtireh of Borne, where the eoiuie^ 
crated bread, or hoet/’ aa they cidl it, is kept in a 
pfiT, or in abox^preaerred aa in a safeguard, and there 
kept within walla, nnd^ lock and key, lest what they 
believe to be God should be stolen or taken away. And 
I think that is a very Protestant thought in one of the 
rubrics, if I mistake not, of the Church of Ikiglaiid 
Communion Service, that at the close, as it is abo 
done in our own church, after all the communicants 
have partaken, if there be any bread and wine left, it 
is not to be burnt, as some foolish and conceited and 
ignorant priests in the West say, nor is it to be poured 
down a place specially appointed for that purpose, 
called a piacvna, under special form and ceremony, but 
the poor of the congregation are to be called together, 
and they are decently to eat the bread and drink the 
wine. Now, I can conceive no more fatal blow to 
transubstantiation than that law ; and it is impossible, 
while it exists, that transubstantiation can be openly 
preached. It is common bread and common wine, 
when all have communicated ; and it always should be 
eaten, not left to the next day, which would be open- 
ing the door for the amulets, the charms, and all the 
other nonsense which has been grafted upon Chris- 
tianity — not to say nonsense, but blasphemous heresy, 
which has been grafted upon Christianity in the Church 
of Borne. 

One other verse I allude to, and I have done. It 
is the sixteenth verse, where it says, “ If the sacrifice 
of his offering be a vow, or a voluntary offering, it 
shall be eaten the same day” — that is to say, there 
were not only eucharistic, or thanksgiving offerings, 
which the people of God w ere to present on a review 
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of m pMt year, <Mr a paat x&ontb, or a good harrest, or 
great profits, by their honest and industrious labours, 
but they al^ made ojflTerings thiU; were purely volun- 
tary and votive. Now at the dose of one year, we 
ought not only to thank God for what is pait ; but, 
if it be in your power, in this cold and piercing wea- 
ther there will be plenty around you whose silent 
misery will plead with the greatest eloquence, to whom 
you can, each in his own neighbourhood, give a gift- 
offering, expressive of your gratitude. The word “ of- 
fering,** translated into modern language, would be 
a Christmas-box** given to the poor. That is our 
modem phrase for an ancient law in the Bible : it is 
the giving something of our plenty to those that are 
poor and needy, as expressions of our good feeling to 
them, and of our thankfulness to God. But I alluded 
also to the votive offerings — that is to say, that 
during the year that is to come, you will perform 
this, or that you will do that, or that you will give up 
that little luxury, that you may benefit others, or you 
will undertake this duty, that you may do good to 
those that are around you. Every man may see 
in the year that has commenced many gaps, and 
openings, and nooks, and niches, that his liberality 
may fiill ; and you will find that you will never be less 
happy or less rich by dealing your bread to the hungry, 
your raiment to the naked, and hiding not yourselves 
from your own flesh. As a specimen, however, of a 
votive offering, I read that very beautiful one of Jacob, 
where it says, ‘‘And Jacob vowed a vow.** Now here 
is the eucharistic vow : “ If God will be with me, and 
will keep me in this way that I go, and will give me 
bread to eat, and raiment to put on, so that I come 
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again to mj father’s house in peace, then shall the 
Lord be my God ; and this stone, which I hare set 
a pillar, shall be God’s house ; and of all that thou 
shalt give me, I will surely give the tenth unto thee.” 
Now that is a votive — a eucharistic votive offering. 
I know some have misapprehended its meaning, as if 
Jacob had said, “ Well, if God will give me so much, 
then I will give him so much in return.” But that 
is not the meaning of the passage; it is literally, 
“ Then if this be true, as I know it is, — if that God will 
be my God ; if indeed he will lead me, as he has pro- 
mised to lead me, in this way that I go ; and if he will 
thus give me bread to eat, and raiment to put on ; if 
he will be so good a God to me, — then the least that I 
can do is to express my gratitude to him, by offering a 
contiQual eucharistic and votive offering to Him who 
is mj^ merciful and gracious deliverer.” 

Thus God was always recognised as the Giver of 
every good and perfect gift, and man is no less 
urgently educated to express his dependence and 
gratitude to Him. May thy Holy Spirit, 0 Lord, 
add to these other gifts and graces to us a grateful 
lieart ! 



CHAPTER VIIL 

SACEBD PEK80NS. AAROn’s CONSECRATION, LEVITICEB AND 
EPISTLB TO THE HEBREWS. MOSES CONCKIINED IN TUB CON- 
SECRATION OF AARON. CONVOCATIONS. WASHING WITH 
WATER. SANDALS, TRITE RELIGION HAS VARIAHLB RITES 
AND FIXED MORAL AND SPIRITUAL TRUTHS. 


The consecration of Aaron was altogether a most 
impressive scene. In the back-gronnd is seen Mount 
Sinai, silent and shrouded, as if it had never burned 
with fire, or echoed along its gorges a solemn deca- 
logue: around were the rich pastures of its slopes, 
stretching away far before their desert march. In 
the holy tabernacle, raised by a people’s liberality, 
was Aaron consecrated the first high priest; and 
clothed with robes of beauty, and of glory, in the 
presence of all the people. In former chapters, you 
will recollect we have had very minute descriptions of 
the consecration of sacred things; in this, however, 
and in some that follow, we have a description of the 
consecration of sacred persons. This chapter begins 
an account of the consecration of Aaron — the first 
high priest in the ancient Jewish economy — to that 
lofty office, which lasted, with more or less of cor- 
ruption cleaving to it, till the Jewish high priest, the 
shadow, was merged in Christ, the universal High 
Priest, who liveth and reigneth a priest and a king 
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upon his tbrone for ever and ever. Now tbe^ reason 
why these chapters are so important is just this ; you 
never can understand the offices of our Blessed 
Eedeemer, unless you will read* and study them in 
the light of Leviticus ; and you never will understand 
Leviticus, its moral and weighty significance, till you 
read it in the light of Christ, our Great High Priest. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews and the Book of Levi- 
ticus are the lock and the key; the one ^opening the 
other, and each casting light, and illustration, and 
harmony upon the other. In Leviticus you have 
Christ in shadow, — the shadowy outline in which 
he was revealed to God’s ancient people, or his 
Church in its infancy. Li the Epistle to the Hebrews 
you have tlie shadowy outline of Leviticus absorbed 
and lost, or rather filled up, with the everlasting and 
glorious substance, and illuminated by his. light. 
Now Aaron, and his priesthood, were typical of 
Christ, and his unchangeable and everlasting priest- 
hood ; and the very fact that the Aaronitic priesthood 
was typical of Christ’s, is proof sufficient that there 
is no priesthood existing in the Christian ministry 
now: it was fully exhausted in Christ; it was merged 
in him when he lived, and died, and rose again ; and 
it is pronounced by an apostle to be so completely 
associated with Christ, as to be an intransferable 
priesthood. There may, therefore, be a teacher, a 
presbyter, an ambassador in the Christian Church ; 
l3ut a sacrificing priest there cannot be without mis- 
leading souls, and doing dishonour to Christ, the 
only Priest of our profession, and ignoring the New 
Testament. 

Now the induction or consecration of Aaron was, 
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we are told, carried on^ and almost conferred by 
Moses. I think, to the extreme H%h Church party, 
what is contained in this chapter must be very staii- 
ling ; for the first high priest was plainly consecrated 
and set apart to his office by a layman. Moses was a 
layman. True, he acted by God’s command; true, 
everything he said was by the authority of God, and 
what he had said to him ; but still here is a fact : — it 
was Moses that sprinkled the altar ; it was Moses that 
“took the blood, and put it upon the horns of the 
altar, round about with his finger;” it was Moses 
that “ took the blood, and put it upon the tip of 
Aaron’s right ear, and upon the thumb of his right 
hand, and upon the great toe of his right foot.” 
Thus, then, God gave a layman authority and juris- 
diction of the \ery highest description in the Christian 
temple. It may be called the very essence of Eras- 
tianism — ^it may shock many now as an interference 
with sacred offices ; but it suggests useful truths. In 
the history of the Church of Christ, for the last 
eighteen centuries, priests have often corrupted it, 
and laymen have often purified it. It is a melancholy 
fact, that the great introducers of errors have not 
been generally the laity : they have had their share ; 
but the priests, or the ministry so called, have intro- 
duced far more errors, and said more subtle things to 
defend them, in one century, than all the laity have 
said for eighteen ; and I do therefore feel, from the 
precedents that are before me, and from other facts, 
as it seems to me that we have less to fear from the lay 
element in the Christian Church than we have from 
the ecclesiastical ; and I have always rejoiced to see 
the lay element mixed up with the ecclesiastical, 
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in older, among other obje^s, to keep the ecclesias- 
tical element right. It is a melancholy fact, that 
every profession — and so far, of course, the ministry 
of the Gospel is itself a profession — that is the 
lowest sense, but it is a sense — is very prone to 
magnify itself, — very prone to exalt its own claims, 
and therefore it needs the diluting presence of other 
and resistent elements to keep it in order. Hence, 
I always have thought, that in the Scottish Church,^ 
for instance, where the laity is mixed with the clergy, 
there is a most precious provision. And if ever what 
is called a Convocation be restored in this country — 
and if restored at the present time, I believe it w ould 
do incalculable mischief, because it is well known 
that a portion are w’hat are called semi-papists, 
being papists in all but the name ; and I fear, with 
all respect for that church, that the minority are 
those who love and preach Bible and evangelical 
Christianity. If, therefore, a Convocation were re- 
stored, and restored on the Tractarian type and 
model, the consequence w^ould be that every pious 
man would be thrust out, and there w’ould be an 
Anglo-Catholic ecclesiastical corporation, munificently 
endow^ed, which would crush the liberty and injure 
the influence of living religion. As soon as the 
evangelical element has got the ascendancy, then 
will be the time for the Convocation to be restored ; 
and if ever it be restored, it ought to be a sine qua 
non that laymen shall constitute at least one-third of 
it; if they do not, the mischief will be incalculable 
and unspeakable ; nothing but Hildebrandism of the 
very worst stamp can advocate an institution com- 
posed exclusively of the clergy, to determine all 
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questions, and to put an end as they call it to all 
disputes. 

Here then we have a lay element introducing a 
high clerical one ; or, Moses, by God’s command, 
consecrating and anointing Aaron to the high and 
holy office which he held. 

We notice, too, that on this occasion, when Aaron 
was consecrated, “the whole congregation was gathered 
together unto the door of the tabernacle.” Now that 
seems to me a very beautiful trait. It does seem to 
me that in the Christian church in modern times, 
when a minister is ordained, it should not be in the 
presence of ministers only, but in the face of the 
whole congregation. When Aaron was consecrated, 
the whole congregation were assembled as witnesses, 
as well as to join in supplication for a blessing on his 
head. 

You will notice, too, in the consecration of Aaron 
in the sixth verse, the special importance attached to 
washing with water. Tradition has carefully preserved 
this rite. I have often made the remark, that when- 
ever you see a bad sovereign it is an argument for 
the existence somewhere of a good one. There cannot 
be a forged thing or a mockery without the original. 
Wherever you find a practice in tradition — in the 
traditional history of mankind — analogous to what 
you find in this book, you will see it is the distorted 
remains of what was revealed to Moses in the ancient 
Levitical economy. This washing with water, which 
was first introduced and instituted here, was a 
practice that subsequently prevailed among all reli- 
gions, as may be proved in ancient and modem 
times. The Eg^yptians subsequently, I believe, and 
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nc^ dtecedently to thia— the Egyptian piieats always 
washed twice a day in water ; the Greeks had th^ 
Bprinklmgs, the Bomans their lustrations with water ; 
<he Bomish church has retained a shadow of this, in 
what is called “ holy water,” or, in the priest dipping 
his fingers in water, before he officiates at the altar. 
In feet, you will find much of the ceremonial at the 
consecration of Aaron in the practice of the Bomish 
church. If you will open the Pontijicale Pomamm^ 
or the Ceremoniale Romanum, you will find there 
almost all the ceremonies that were employed in the 
Levitical economy at the consecration of Aaron, in the 
consecration of a modern Bomish priest or bishop. 
You ask, then, Is it not very scriptural ? I answer, 
No ; but quite the reverse : because it is copied from 
these ceremonies, therefore it is unscriptural. You 
ask. Why ? Because all these are met and exhausted 
as types and symbols in Christ the substance ; and to 
introduce them into the Christian church now, is to 
forget that eighteen centuries have elapsed ; that 
Christ, upon the cross, cried, “ It is finished !” and 
that Aaron, and Moses, and Levi, were buried with 
Christ, — only Christ rose from the dead, — and they, 
with their wasted and worn-out robes, have been left 
to moulder behind. To be scriptural is not to copy 
the letter, but to copy the spirit as well as the letter 
of the word of God. To wear Aaron’s mitre is not 
to have Aaron’s succession, but to practise a worthless 
and an unmeaning ceremony ; to have the washings, 
and dippings, and sprinklings that he had, though in 
the letter it looks like what is enjoined here, is in 
spirit altogether incompatible with it ; for our High 
Priest is in the holy place, and God now seeketh not 
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tibia mount nor that mount, but true Christians, in 
spirit and in truth, to worship him. 

So, again, the Mahometans practise frequent ablu- 
tions before they enter their mosques, and the Hindoos 
almost worship the water of the holy Ganges, and 
look upon ablutions in it as of special value. Now 
all these are the distorted remains, the distorted relics 
of an ancient truth, floating like driftwood on the 
waves of time, and reminding us of the grand spiritual 
rites, instituted by God himself, of which they are 
the broken and dismantled fragments. 

You will find another feature here which has 
often been noticed. In all the furniture, on all the 
ornaments appointed for Aaron — the mitre for his 
head, the golden plate, the holy cro^ii, the breast- 
plate, the Urim and the Thuramim, the ephod and 
the girdle, and all the other robes, — there is no men- 
tion of sandals ; and we are led from this and other 
passages to infer, that the ancient Jewish priests always 
ofiered their sacrifices with their feet bare. We should 
come to this conclusion, not only from this omission 
of sandals or coverings for the feet in the Levitical 
inventory, but from traditional remains in other coun- 
tries also. Por instance, in the temple of Diana, in 
ancient Eome, the priests and priestesses had always 
to enter with bare feet. The Mahometan leaves his slip- 
pers behind him when he goes into the mosque ; and the 
Abyssinian Christian, it is very singular, at the present 
day, always leaves his shoes or his slippers outside when 
he goes into a Christian temple ; and the Brahmins 
whenever they enter a temple always go in with their 
feet naked. It may be that this is the remains of 
an ancient form. When a person in this country 
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wishes to show courtesy to a superior or to au equal, 
ot to fulfil the ordinary courtesies of life, he takes off 
his hat. This is our western and northern habit. But 
an eastern would retain his hat, or his turban, or his 
fez, or whatever it may be, and would take off his 
slippers or his sandals as a mark of respect and 
courtesy to you. What does all this teach us ? That 
outward customs vary with latitude and longitude, 
but interior character lasts for ever. And I think it 
is one of the grand and striking proofs of the reality 
and divinity of our blessed religion, that it has made 
essentials fixed like the stars in their orbits, but left 
the circumstantials of religion floating, and dishevelled, 
and variable, as the clouds in the sky. And, because 
our religion has nothing of the ceremonial rigidity of 
Mahometanism and Hindooism, and other religions 
which are local, because of human origin ; but, on the 
contrary, has made the moral and the spiritual immu- 
table, but left the ceremonial all variable, therefore we 
infer from this alone, that it must have God for its 
author, truth for its matter, inspiration for its begin- 
ning, glory to God, with happiness to mankind, as its 
blessed issue. 

The consecration of Aaron, which lasted seven days, 
and was therefore perfect, is frequently alluded to in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, in connexion with our 
High Priest. The Greek word, which means to make 
perfect, is used in the Septuagint for consecration. 
Keeping this in view, we understand Jesus made 
perfect by suffering, that is, he reached the fulfilment 
of his fitness for his ofllce. 

Abraham’s faith by his work was made perfect, 
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(Jas.ai. 22) that is, attorned its end and mdicated 
its redity. 

Heb. V. 9. Being made perfect, He became the 
author of eternal salvation unto all them that obey 
him. 



CHAPTER IX. 

RECAPITULATION. AARON ENTERS ON HIS OFFICE. HIS PER- 
FECTION. Aaron’s first sacrifice, the appearance of 

JEHOVAH. THE PRIESTLY BENEDICTION. 

You will recollect the great truth I have endea- 
voured to inculcate, that God designs by line upon 
line, precept upon precept, here a little, there a little, 
to impress upon the hearts and consciences of all 
humanity that there could he forgiveness, pardon of 
sin, acceptance before God for a fallen family, only 
through the shedding of the precious blood of One 
who should die, the just for the unjust, a perfect pro- 
pitiation and sacrifice, in the fulness of the times. 
We all know quite well, that in order to make a lesson 
deeply felt it must be frequently repeated. So God fre- 
quently repeats, and minutely describes, these ofierings 
and sacrifices, and the significant accompaniments of 
them, which were calculated to teach and train the peo- 
ple in the great truth that there was something wrong 
between humanity and God, and that there could be 
pardon only in some way that should vindicate the 
justice as well as convey the mercy of Him that par- 
doned, and create in the heart of the pardoned grati- 
tude and responsive love. In order also to make 
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them lopg for the glorious Delivearer, he made them feel 
at the very time that they offered these sacrifices that 
the blood of bulls and of goats, and the ashes of an heifer, 
never could really take away sin, and that therefore 
they must look above them and beyond them, and cry 
for something the same in kind, but of infinite efficacy, 
described so briefly and so beautifully by the evange- 
list, when he says, The blood of Jesus Christ his 
Son cleanseth from all sin.” 

In the second place, I think I have vindicated be- 
fore, the ceaseless reiteration of these varied sacrifices 
and the existence of them, so far as they can be vin- 
dicated, with regard to those w ho are enamoured of 
everything Greek and Eoman, but shrink with won- 
derful dismay from everything Jewish and Levitical. 
Now I stated on a former occasion, that there were 
the same sacrifices among the Homans, the same 
among the Greeks, but accompanied with barbarous 
and repulsive rites that were altogether strange to the 
heaven-taught Jew ; and that if it be just reason to 
object to the Jewish economy that such rites and 
sacrifices as these prevailed, there is, d fortiori, a 
stronger reason still to object to the most accom- 
plished Greeks and Homans for the repulsive and 
horrible sacrifices and ofierings which they w ere in the 
habit of making. But in the one case, in the Jew, we 
have expressly Divine prescription ; in the case of the 
Boman and the G^eek we have that original divine 
prescription distorted, perverted, and corrupted, by 
the traditions of man. 

In this chapter we have the continuation of that 
most interesting ceremony which was begun in 
the previous chapter— namely, the consecration of 
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Aaron to be the high priest, with all the aecompani* 
meats of that sublime and impressive function. Yon 
will see the vast importance of reading this from the 
fact that, if you open the Epistle to the Hebrews you 
will be utterly unable to understand the most precious 
and the most distinctive truths of Christianity, unless 
you have studied and read the sacrifices and the 
priesthood of the Levitical economy. You have here 
the shadow of a great Original; the dim prefigura- 
tions of Him that was to come in the fulness of the 
times ; and all the statements respecting Christ in the 
New Testament are made on the supposition that you 
are acquainted with the Old ; they are allusive to the 
Old, and there is no understanding the New Testa- 
ment except you have thoroughly understood and 
studied the Old. No man can see the connexion of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews unless he has read the 
writings of Moses in Leviticus, and Deuteronomy, and 
Numbers ; and you will never see the beauty, the 
perfection, and the glory of Christ, the Great High 
Priest, until you have read the accompaniments of the 
consecration, dedication, and functions of Aaron, the 
typical high priest. 

In this chapter we read first of all, that on the 
eighth day Moses called Aaron and his sons, and 
the elders of Israel.” During seven days the rites 
that accompanied the consecration of Aaron lasted ; 
on the eighth day, the first day ‘after his consecra- 
tion had been completed, he was ready to enter 
upon the great functions of his office. Now the 
number seven is always used among the Jews, and 
constantly in the Old and New Testament, as the great 
type of that which is perfect. Ve read of seven days 
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ia the week, a complete period; Beven years, a complete 
period; seven times seven, the year of jubilee; the 
‘‘seven Spirits,** representing the one Holy Spirit; 
“the seven stars,*’ or “the seven angels,** repre- 
sentative of the complete ministry of the Church of 
Christ. And so throughout the Bible you will find 
the number seven constantly identified with perfection. 
Now this high priest, Aaron, was here consecrated 
during seven days, that he miglit bo perfect ; so the 
allusions in the Epistle to the Hebrews are in such 
words as these : “ He hath made the Captain of our 
salvation perfect through suflering ;’* that is an allu- 
sion to the perfect consecration of Aaron, who was 
seven days in being consecrated, and then was 
thoroughly equipped for his office. So Jesus, the 
• Captain of ou:: faith, was made perfect, that is, com- 
pletely consecrated, in all respects answering to the 
type ; in all respects fitted for the great work of being 
the Great High Priest of his people Israel. 

Again, you will notice here that the first sacrifice 
that Aaron was commanded to ofier was the sacrifice 
of a slain calf. Some have thought that there is here, 
underlying the prescription, an allusion to his great 
sin when he made the representation of a calf out of 
the golden trinkets of the people, and made the people 
bow down and worship it ; and that here tho appoint- 
ment of a calf to be a sacrifice, when he entered on 
his office, had underlying it an allusion and reference 
to that great sin of which Aaron, as the leader of the 
people, had on one occasion been guilty. 

We then read, in the fourth verse, that he was to 
offer these sacrifices, and that “ to-day the Lord will 
appear unto you.” I explained on a former occasion, 
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that the glory that marched through ihe desert in the 
thape of a pillar of fire by night was the shechinak^ or 
the splendid evidence of the presence of God. We 
then find that when the Tabernacle was built, th « 
glory, or sheehinah, rested between the cherubhn on 
the mercy-seat; and when Moses therefore stated 
that Grod should appear to Aaron, it is not that God 
the Father should be made visible, but that the 
shechmahy or the splendour — the celestial splendour, 
the unearthly brightness kindled from heaven and 
kept bright and burning by a ceaseless miracle — 
should appear in the presence of the people, and show 
that the offering was accepted, and that the offerer 
was fit for his* ofiice. 

We see that when Aaron here offered he was to 
offer first for his own sins, and then for the sins of 
the people. Now we read, in contrast, but allusive 
contrast to this, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, that 
Jesus needed not to offer first for his own sins, and 
then for the sins of the people ; but the true High 
Priest had no sins to offer for, and therefore his offer- 
ing was exclusively and wholly for the benefit and for 
the blessing of the people. 

We notice in the 15th verse that “he brought 
the people’s offering, and took the goat which was 
the sin-offering for the people.” Wherever you find 
the word “sin-offering” in this chapter, it is literally 
the translation of the Hebrew word for sin ; and this 
will explain to you instantly how completely the sin- 
offering was identified with the sin of the offerer. The 
animal slain was typically made the sin of the slayer 
of it ; and the idea designed to be conveyed was that 
the sins of the offerer were transferred to the victim ; 
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imd that when the victim was slain, and its hlood shed, 
the offerer’s sins were annihilated and he finrgiven. 
Well now this phraseology is beautSftdly applied to 
our blessed Lord in 2 Corinthians v. 21 : “ Gk>d hath 
made him who knew no sin, to be sin for us ; that we 
might be made the righteousness of God by him.” 
That is, just as the victim under Levi had the sin of 
the people cast upon it, and its death was assumed to 
be the annihilation of that sin, so when you, the^ 
chiefest of sinners, believe on Christ the only Saviour^ 
your sin is so transferred to him, and laid upon him, 
and identified with him, that you receive the blessed- 
ness of that man whose transgression is forgiven, 
whose iniquities are pardoned, and to whom the Lord 
imputeth no sin. It is then that Christ becomes the 
great sin-bearer of his people— is made sin for his 
people; and you will never appreciate clearly the 
doctrine of justification by faith, or feel its blessed- 
ness and its peace, till you have contrasted Christ’s 
sacrifice, and Christ the Priest, with the sacrifices and 
the priesthood of the Levitical economy. 

Moses on this occasion accompanied Aaron into 
the holy of holies. This was contrary to the law 
in most cases; but Moses, being here the great 
medium of teaching to Aaron and to all the people 
what was God’s will, was authorized — and not only 
authorized, but it was his duty — to go into the holy 
place upon this occasion along with Aaron, and teach 
him. 

read in the next place of the glory of God 
appearing when Aaron came out and blessed the 
people. “ And the glory of the Lord,” — that is the 
shechmah ^ — ^‘appeared unto all the people and, lastly, 






THE TABEEKACLE IN THE 'WILDERNESS 



CHAPTER X. 


A iOLSKK JUDGMENT. DEATH OP THE SONS OP AAEOK. SXOHKS 

OP VIKB. BTBANOE PIKE : ITS MEANING. EEASONS OP 

PUNISHING AABON*8 SILENCE. GOD SPEAES TO AAEON. 

HEBREW THE PRIMEVAL TONGUE. HIGH PEIEST's DUTIES. 

Ahjbet the joyous scenes recorded in the previous 
chapter, when the priests of the Most High presented 
their offerings to the Lord with all acceptance, and 
when God blessed them, and made permanent his 
institutions and his ordinances for their comfort and 
progress — amidst all these scenes of joyful and grate* 
ful recollections, there occurs one painful, solemn, 
and strikingly impressive incident presented in the 
opening words of this chapter. We have an account 
of these two sons of Aaron in a previous part of 
Exodus ; w here we read, “ Then went up Moses 
and Aaron, Nadab and Ahihu, and seventy of the 
elders of Israel : and they saw the God of Israel : and 
there was under his feet as it were a paved work of 
-a sapphire stone, and as it were the body of heaven 
in his clearness.” But how sad and melancholy it 
is that those who had been blessed with the most 
exalted privileges, should be first signalized as en- 
during, and receiving unto their souls, the most ex- 
terminating judgments ! It seems as if it was an 
illustration of that awful saying of Peter, “ If judg- 
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ment begin at the house of God, what shall be the 
end of them that receive not the Gospel?” — that is, 
if God thus chasten part of the misconduct of his 
own, how severely will he punish the awful sins -and 
final unbelief of them that receive not the Gospel ! It 
seems from the statement in the ninth and tenth 
verses of this chapter, that one cause, at least, of 
their great sin — great, because of the circumstances 
in which they were placed, and the dignity and rani 
they sustained — was excess of wine. In the ninth 
verse of this chapter we are told that the Lord spake 
unto Aaron, saying, “ Bo not drink wine nor strong 
drink, thou, nor thy sons with thee, when thou goest 
into the tabernacle of the congregation.” Now this 
command immediately succeeding the judgment that 
hero overtook the sons of Aaron, would seem to 
imply that they must have drunk wine to excess, and 
thereby erred in the duties, and laws, and require- 
ments of the public worship of God. At the same 
time, the actual sin itself — the sin expressly so 
called — w^aa that they offered strange fire ” in their 
censers. This reminds us that there were two things 
that were essential in the institutions of Aaron ; first, 
that the sacrifice should be offered only upon one 
altar — the great type of Christ, the true Sacrifice ; 
secondly, that the incense — the sacrifice of praise 
and thanksgiving — should bo burned in a censer that 
contained coals of fire taken from the fire that was 
originally kindled from heaven ; to represent that not 
only are we to offer our prayers in the name of Christ, 
but we are also to seek that those prayers may be 
inspired by the Holy Spirit of God in our hearts. 
Prayer that is offered in any other name than Christas 
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cannot be accepted ; and the prayer that is suggested 
in the heart by any but the Spirit of God, revealing 
to God our deep Avaiits, and interceding within us, in 
the language of the apostle, “ with groajiings that can- 
not be uttered,’’ never will be accepted before God. 

This punishment that fell upon the two sons of 
Aaron, Nadab and Abihii, seems a very severe })imish- 
ment. But you will notice that the high and digni- 
fied position they occupied, made sin, in their case, 
far more grievous, and calculated to do much more ex- 
tensive mischief among Israel, than if it had been 
perpetrated by some one occu])ving a less conspicuous 
and a lowlier position in the state. Though sin is in 
itself always the same, yet, committed in the high 
places of tlie land by those who occupy in Church or 
ill State, lofty and responsible positions, it has an 
aggravation and an enormity that it has not when 
committed by those who occupy lowlier and obscurer 
spheres in the land. Not that the sin diflers in its 
absolute and personal guilt, but that it differs in the in- 
fluence it spreads around it. Evil in high ]) laces is very 
contagious — is seen by many, and imitated by more. 
And, because these two sons of Aaron occupied high 
and responsible positions in tlie arrangements of 
Israel, their sin required to be signally punished, 
that all might see how' evil and bitter a thing it is 
to depart from the commands of God. And, in the 
next place, this was the commencement of a new eco- 
nomy. The commander of an army, or the commander 
of a fleet, must insist upon rigid discipline at the 
commencement of the military expedition, or of the 
sailing of the fleet ; if he do not, the issue is disas- 
trous to the soldiers and the sailors, as it will be 
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injurious to great interests and painful to him. There- 
fore, at the commencement of a new economy, it was 
requisite that it should be seen that the least of 
God’s laws may not be transgressed with impunity ; 
and that the authorit)'^ of God alone, struck upon the 
least and the loftiest, must be the great reason why 
there should be instant, unqualified, and undiluted 
obedience. 

When Aaron heard tliis, and saw his two sons 
struck dead, it is said in most eloquent and in- 
structive language, — “And Aaron held his peace.” 
He had nothing to say — even the affection of a parent 
was repelled by the sense of justice entertained in the 
bosom of the high priest of Israel. 

We find that after tliis scene, God speaks now, not 
to Moses, as he had heretofore done, but to Aaron. 
Heretofore God spoke to Moses to give instruction 
to Aaron ; but, evidently as an expression of deep 
sympathy with ])areiital feeling, in the eighth verse of 
this chapt(?r, for tin? first time, he ceases to give 
directions through Moses — the prime minhster of that 
economy — and speaks directly, face to face, to Aaron 
the high priest, as it* to comfort and cheer him under so 
painful and severe a trial. Some have said, as we have 
already noticed, that the special reason here — that one 
great cause why these two sons of Aaron thus trans- 
gressed tlie law — was their drinking wdne and strong 
drink. The prohibition, therefore, now given was ab- 
solute in the case of all tlie priests and ministers of 
Israel. It is not absolute in our case ; although I 
do not believe that society would suffer very much if 
it were absolutely obligatory. When we read of the 
excesses that take place in these things, one is almost 
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tempted at times to wish that alcohol were banished 
from society, or restricted to druggists’ shops, and to 
be partaken of only under the sanction of physicians’ 
prescriptions. Still we may not do away with what 
God has given as a good gift ; we may not do away 
with the use of wine because men abuse it. The fact is, 
it is not by outward mechanical restrictions that men 
are changed, but it is only by an inner, moral trans- 
formation ; a drunkard without prin(*ij)l(> will be drunk 
if he drink from a wine bottle; anotlier man, who 
hates drunkenness, will not be drunk if he drink from 
a wine cask. The change tliat is wanted, tlierefore, 
is not an outer, mechanical, coercive rc'striction ; but 
the introduction into the heart of man of those mighty 
principles that teach us and train us to live soberly, 
righteously, and godly, in this present world. 

In speaking of the word which is hen; translated 
strong drink,” I may notice that it is one of 
those ('xpressions that seem to be preserved in so 
many languages. I think I have noticed before, that 
the word “ wine” is almost the same in every language 
under the sun. I noticed before, too, the very singular 
fact, that the word “sack,” reftTred to in a previous 
part, is the same in almost ev(*ry language. So the 
Hebrew wmrd translated ‘‘strong drink” seems to 
have become very much incorporated with other lan- 
guages. The Hebrew word is ahalcar ; and this word 
at this moment is used in India to denote a strong 
drink. In the Greek it is a[K€pa ; in the Latin it is 
fiicera ; and in the English it is supposed to have 
found its rest finally in the word “ eider,” expressive 
of an intoxicating, though not a very intoxicating, 
drink. And from the same word (;omes our word 
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“sugar,” or the element of sweetness; showing how 
singularly a word can be traced to its original deriva- 
tion, coming down through successive languages. But 
when you ascend from the English to the Latin, from 
the Latin to the Greek, and from these to the Hebrew, 
there you stop ; and what does that show ? That the 
Hebrew is the primitive language ; that all the rest 
are broken fragments and dislocated parts of a great 
primal tongue ; in other words, proving what the most 
accomplished ethnologists have triumpliantly proved, 
that all the languages upon earth give token of a 
common origin ; but give evidence, too, that they have 
suffered some great dislocation in their transmission. 

We can see, then, from the whole of this chapter, 
first, how joyous scenes may be darkened and made 
sorrowful by sin. Secondly, we learn from this chap- 
ter how sinful it is to worship God, or to seek to serve 
him, in any other spirit or in any other manner than 
that which he himself has laid down. We learn next, 
tliat God’s name is ever to be sanctified and to be 
had in reverence by all them that draw near to him. 

One other thing I have not noticed, that is, the 
command to the high priest not to uncover his head. 
The high priest was ordered not to mourn for any, 
or put on the tokens and weeds of mourning; as if 
he were to be insulated from all the rest by the dignity, 
the responsibility, and the gravity of his office. 

Are our eyes on the altar of sacrifice, waiting for 
the everlasting Priest to come out and bless us ? “ To 
them that look for him he will come a second time 
without sin unto salvation.” 

Human life is full of lights and shadows — the sun- 
shine of to-day is lost in the clouds of the morrow. 
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The peace of half a century is suddenly broken by 
the sounds of war. Judgments follow mercies. In 
all times, however prosperous, it becomes us to rejoice 
with trembling. 

We see how sacredly God preserved the very forms 
of his service in ancient times. It was sin to do what 
he commanded not, as it was to do what he had posi- 
tively forbidden. He looks now rather to the heart 
than to the outward mode of ca pressing its inward 
feelings. But still he wdll not sulfer his holy ordinances 
to be profaned, or his worshi]) to bo corrupted and 
debased by superstition. No altar sanclifies the gift 
but Christ. No strange fire must inspire tlie heart, 
but the presence of the Holy Spirit of God. As 
Nadab and Abihu found tlieir punishment to spring 
directly from tneir sin, so still God makes the ini- 
quities of his people the rods with whicli they are 
chastened. 

The aw^ful solemnity felt in the lieart of Aaron, the 
father of the sufferers, is expressed in tlie words — 
“Aaron held his peace.” He saw^ tlie justice and ne- 
cessity of this terrible example. His heart bled, but 
his lips w^ere dumb. The prohibition that followed, 
not to uncover their heads, or rend tlieir garments, in 
token of sorrow , was to teacli that the glory of God 
must supersede all personal feeding. 

I have attended to the probable elements of the 
crime of wdiich the sons of Aaron were guilty. It 
is very difficult to determine its uatun^. Perhaps the 
most correct estimate is the following, given by Bush 
the American annotator, in his valuable notes on this 
chapter : — 

“ There is some reason to suppose that, apart from 
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the quality of the fire which they brought, there was 
a rash intrusion, and a reckless irregularity in their 
going forward to officiate at the time, and in the man- 
ner they did. The whole transaction, as recorded, lias 
an air of abruptness and precipitancy, as if they rushed 
upon the service without waiting for instructions, 
either from Moses or Aaron ; and as if they were en- 
croaching upon the functions of the high-priest. It 
by the phrase ‘ offered before the Lord,’ be meant, as 
some suppose, tliat they advanced within the Most 
Holy Place, and there presumed to offer incense 
before the Shekinah, this certainly was a bold invasion 
of Aaron’s prerogative, and olie that would of course 
expose them to be at once cut off for their hardihood. 
This idea receives some countenance from Lev. xvi. 1, 2, 
where we are told tliat ‘ the Lord spake unto Moses 
after the death of the two sons of Aaron, when they 
offered before the Lord, and died : and the Lord said 
unto Moses, Speak unto Aaron thy brother, that he come 
not at all times into the holy place wdthiii the vail, be- 
fore the mercy seat, w hich is upon the ark ; that he die 
not : for I w ill a])pear in the cloud upon the mercy seat.’ 
Whether this be the correct inference or not, wo have 
no evidence from any other part of the ritual that 
more than one priest was to officiate in burning in- 
cense at the same time, and here they are represented 
as entering together upon a service to which it does 
not appear that either of them w^as now called. 

“ But laying aside everything that is uncertain in 
the affair, wo find a definite and aggravated offence 
laid to their charge. They sinned by offering a 
strange fire before the Lord. Instead of filling their 
censers with coals from the altar, where a supernatu- 
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ral fire had been kindled from heaven, and whicli was 
aliriys to be used iu burning incense, they contempt- 
uously disregarded this ordinance, and filled their 
vessels with common lire. This was the head and 
front of their ofieuding, wliatever minor accessories 
of guilt may have accompanied it. 

“ But where, it is said, is this act ex})rcssly forbid- 
den ? Is it anywhere ordered, iu so many words, that 
only one kind of lire should be employed in the ser- 
vices of the sanctuary? And if tluTo was no express 
precept violated, wliereiii consisted the essential crimi- 
nality of their conduct ? In reply to this, wo answer : 
(1.) That ill tlie phrase ‘ which he commanded not,* 
we recognize, according to the idiom of tlie sacred^ 
writers, a clear intimation tliat tlu'- thing in question 
had been ejrpressly forhuJ<U}i. This is tli(‘ true force 
of the expression, as we sliall evince in our note on the 
passage. (2.) In Ex. xxx. 9, it is commanded that no 
‘ strange incense’ should be pr(‘sented, and tim impli- 
cation would b(^ inevitable, from the nature of the 
case, that ‘ strange fu’e ’ was equally contrary to the 
divine will. But not only so, from law. xvi. 12, 13, 
we learn that on th(' day of atonement the pi-iest was 
to ‘ take a censer full of burning coals of fire from off 
the altar l)(dbre the Lord, and his hands full of sweet 
ijicense beaten small, and bring it w ithin the vail : 
and ho shall put the incense upon the lire before the 
Lord, that the cloud of the incense may cover the 
mercy-scat that is upon the testimony, that he die 
not.’ The order contained in this passage was indeed 
given subsequent to the event we are now considering, 
but the presumption obviously is, that this was the 
standing mage which had been ordained from the first 
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institution of the legal rites, and as to wliich it is not 
conceivable that Aaron’s sons should have been igno- 
rant. And as the fire miraculously kindled on the 
altar was to be kept perpetually alive, what other in- 
ference could have been drawn, than that from this 
source was all the fire to be derived which was em- 
ployed in the sacred rites ? The fact that we do not 
meet with any such injunction in express terms, does 
not at all abate the force of the probability, that they 
wen^jmrfectly aware that such was the will of God in 
regard to this matter.” 



CHAPTER XI. 

ANIMAL FOOD. ANIMAL SACRIFICES. DISTINCTION OP CHEA- 

TURES. CHURCH AND STATE. DIETETK' LAWS TIIKIR 

VALUE. INSULATION OF THE /EWS. IIOSI'ITALITA', ITS 
POWER AND MORAL INFLUENCE. 

All will readily own that tlie tdiapter I have read, 
is not certainly so instructive to us as individuals, or 
as nienibers of a brighter and a better dispensation ; 
yet it bus, like all parts of the Word of God, 
its own peculiar and obvious iniportaucc. It seems 
at lirst sight a distressing thing that God should 
thus regard any portion of bis creatures as in any 
sense impure and unclean, or still more that be 
should sutler any portion of bis living creatures to be 
employed for the food of mankind. We find that 
prior to tlu^ Flood animal food was not eaten, nor 
allowed in the primitive stute. The first instance we 
find of animals slain was in Paradise. When the sun 
of its innocence set beneath its liorizon, we read that 
then God clothed Adam and Eve with skins ; which 
must have been the skins of animals that were slain 
for sacrifices, then first instituted, as the case of Abed 
and of Cain subsequently shows, and not of animals 
that were eaten as food. But after the Flood, when 
man seems to have become degenerated, and bis vital 
powers to have been impaired, we find that animal 
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food was permitted. But being permitted, it was 
requisite that a young race, without the experience 
that we have, should be instructed what sorts of food 
were best on the whole for the nutriment of man. 
And if this w as the only reason — which it was not — it 
was not unworthy of God, the great Benefactor, to 
make the distinctions that are here given. Many 
people have a notion that there is something un- 
worthy, or, if I may not be misunderstood, undignified, 
ill God descending to such paltry regulations, or, as 
they would call it, to little things. But may not this 
he proof of his presence r The truth is, I know not 
whether God is greatest wdien he wields and wheels 
the planets in their orbits, or when he clothes the lily 
wdth all its loveliness, and finds its daily food for the 
ephemeral insect that is born and perishes in a day. 
God’s greatest glory is often in his ministry to the 
minutest things. We call them minute, because, wdth 
considerable self-conc(‘it, w^e make ourselves the stand- 
point from which we look at everything ; that which 
is very nuich above ourselves w'e think very great, 
and that which is below' ourselves we think very little. 
Whereas the truth is, that the microscope has revealed 
to man far more stupendous wonders in a drop of 
water than the telescope has revealed in the starry 
firmament above him ; and we have more majestic 
footprints of infinite wisdom, bemeficence, and power, 
and love, visible in an atom of dust than in the firma- 
ment above us. And, therefore, it was not unworthy 
of God, who ministers to his creatures the bread of 
life, to lay down what I may call these dietetic pre- 
cepts, or such regulations for their nutriment as are 
given in this and parallel chapters. God wants man 
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not only to be happy in heaven, but he wants him to 
be happy on earth ; and he takes the way of making 
him happy by trying in these rubrics to show him 
that sin and disobedience to his Word are the spring 
of misery ; that obedience to God’s Word is the source 
of all true and lasting happiness. 

Now tliese distinctions laid down in this chapter 
were not instituted strictly at the time specified here. 
I believe that God took what had been the practice of 
the patriarchs by his own appointment — mind you, by 
his own teaching — and incorporated the principles of 
that practice in this chapter ; because we find in the 
Book of Genesis, when Noah was told to go into tlie 
ark, God said, ‘‘ Of every clean beast thou slialt take 
unto tliee by sevens and every unclean beast again by 
another number. We tlms see that tlio distinction of 
classes of animals existed then. Not that really the 
animal is unclean ; for I may state iliat the words 
“clean” and “ unclean,” as wo shall see iji the subse- 
quent chapter tliat wc shall read upon tlie leprosy, 
mean, to pronounce clean and nnclean. 

Having seen that the word “clean” is used in 
this sense, lei me procet'd to the explanation of the 
chapter. It begins, first of all, by God sj)eaking not 
only to Moses, as on former occasions, alone ; nor to 
Aaron, as on 1‘ormcr occasions, alone, hut to Moses and 
Aaron both; Moses, the representative of the State; 
Aaron, the representative of the priestliood. It was 
a law, therefore, that was to he binding alike upon 
Church and State, upon priests and princt^s, upon 
Moses and upon Aaron both. 

The classification that is made liere is a most re- 
markable one. It is not wholly an arbitrary one ; but 
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evidently a distinction originally inherent in the 
animal economy. It is matter of fact in nature itself, 
and it has been remarked by some eminent critics 
of the rationalistic school, how amazing that Moses 
should have been so intimately acquainted with 
zoology, with ornithology, and with all the condition 
and nature of animals, as he shows himself to be in 
this chapter ! It would indeed be a wonder — it 
would be far more wonderful than to suppose, what 
is really the common sense view — that Moses did not 
originate it, but was inspired by the Spirit of God 
to record it. It requires a great deal of credulity to 
be an infidel ; it requires only a good amount of 
common sense to believe in Christianity. The dis- 
tinctions that are drawn here have lasted till now, 
and are practically acted on. For instance, animals 
that are called graminivorous and ruminative, and 
that divide the hoof, are still found to be most 
wholesome for food. The swine, for instance, which 
are what Moses would cal) half clean, not beinf; rumi- 
native and graminivorous, but dividing the hoof; have 
flesh not so wholesome as the flesh of the sheep and 
of those animals that have these requisite distinctions. 
Hence, among the Jews the use of swine’s flesh was 
forbidden ; among the Mahometans it is still forbid- 
den ; in eastern nations it is disliked. The sceptic 
thinks that these laws are old and now obsolete insti- 
tutions, good enough for the Jews, but not for us. But 
what is the fact ? That the Jews, who adhere rigidly 
to these prescriptions, who act on the precautions that 
these prescriptions inculcate, and who exercise all the 
personal, and physical, and social cleanliness— anxious, 
scrupulous cleanliness — that these prescriptions neces- 
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sitate, when epidemic or pestilence visits a land, gene- 
rally escape in greatest proportion ; while the same 
class of Gentiles are struck down, the corresponding 
class of Jews, it is a remarkable fact, generally escape. 
Mind you, I believe that in copying the literal obser- 
vances of the Jews we should do a very wrong thing ; 
what I say is simply this : that they wdio attend to 
those habits of thorough eh^auliness inculcated here 
among the lower orders, wl\i<‘h the samci class of Gen- 
tiles do not attend to, and which we, for want of 
schools to instruct them, do not teach them to do, are 
generally most healthy. We have ii\ this a very re- 
markable proof that these regulations and prescriptions 
are not useless or obsolete, tiven with regard to the 
personal comfort and social well-being of mankind. 

In the case of fishes the dellnition is, that what- 
soever hath ‘‘no fins and scales ’’ is unclean. The eel, 
therefore, is unclean. And everybody Jaiows tlmt fish 
of that description is less wholesome. Ho again with 
respect to birds — “ the eagle, tlie ossifrage, the ospray, 
the vulture, the kite, the stork, the owl,” and others, 
are unfit for human food. And the usages of human 
nature are the most emphatic “ amen” to tlie proscrip- 
tion in the 11th chajiter of the Book of Leviticus. 
There is an indirect evidence that there is a distinction 
drawn here by One who knew all the fowls of the air, 
ail the fishes of the deep, and all the cattle upon a 
thousand hills. 

It may be remarked, that the beetle, mentioned with 
the locust, is not fit for human food. But it is evident 
from a book I have read, that the original word really 
means a sort of locust, and not the beetle. In the 
east the locust is one of the choicest delicacies. I 
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know we shrink from it ; but an Arab would no doubt, 
in the same manner, shrink from our shrimps or crabs, 
and think them very horrible. We notice in all this, 
however, that the great object was not simply to lay 
down laws of universal obligation ; for I admit at once 
that this chapter is not obligatory upon us. All I 
assert is, that the more we approximate to it in the 
choice of our articles of food, the more wholesome 
those articles w'ill be found to be ; and, therefore, that 
while in the letter it is not obligatory, morally and 
substantially, it seems highly expedient. But the 
great object of God directing the Jews so minutely, 
was to insulate tliem from every other nation. But 
you ask, Why insulate tin; Jews ? Because they w'ere 
a people raised up by God to be a model nation, a 
specimen of human nature sanctified and taught of 
God, to bo the guardians of the sacred volume — to 
be witnesses to the unity of the Godhead, and the 
worship of the one true, and living God; all flesh 
having corrupted its way, there was a national election 
of a peculiar people, to be the guardians of truth 
amidst the universal darkness. IStow, it w^as import- 
ant that this people shoidd be distinguished, and kept 
separate from the rest of the nations of the earth. Let 
us see 1k)w they were kept separate. The first great 
mode of intercourse in ancient times, as it is now, was 
the interchange of hospitality. Priends meet friends at 
table ; so they did then. But the articles which the 
Gentiles ate, w ere so diflerent to the articles w hich the 
Jew^ was permitted to eat, that by the very necessity 
of these laws, the Jew was prevented from mixing 
with the Gentiles to a very great extent. And as 
hospitality Avas then the strongest seal, and stamp, and 
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mark of confidence, and love, and brotherly aid, it m as 
most important that so fast a tie should not take place 
between the Jew that worshipped the one God, and 
the Gentile that bowed down to idols. We see simi- 
lar effects at the present day. It is difficult to eat with 
a Mahometan, or rather to get a Maliometan to eat 
with you ; or to eat with a Hindoo, or rather to get a 
Hindoo to eat with you. His dietetic maxims may 
be very false, I admit they are so ; but his dietetic 
maxims keep him separate from us. And very pro- 
bably it is tlie dietetic maxims that prevail in tlu^ East 
that have stereotyped Eastern nations, and made the 
Arab in the desert the same as he has been from 
the days when Abraham buried Sarah under the oaks 
of Mamre. It is their ])eculiar social habits that keep 
them separate, and tliat originally made tlaan so. So 
God designed to kee]) his j)eople H(‘parate, and I do 
not know a more eflective plan than that which is 
employed in this chapter. Wo have tlu^ historical and 
actual effect of mingling in rites of hospitality on the 
moral and religious conduct, in Numbe^rs xxv. 2, 3, 
“The people did eat, and bowed down to their gods.” 

Dr. Kitto, in his able edition of the Bible, called 
“ The Pictorial Bible,” justifies thus the views which 
I have here laid down : 

“The truth of this observation must be obvious to 
every person acquainted w ith the East, where, on ac- 
count of the natives regarding as unclean many arti- 
cles of food and modes of preparation in which Euro- 
peans indulge, travellers or residents find it impossible 
to associate intimately wdth conscientious Mahomme- 
dans or Hindoos. Nothing more effectual could be 
devised to keep one people distinct from another. It 

H 
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causes the difference between them to be ever present 
to the mind, touching, as it does, upon so many points 
of social and every-day contact ; and it is therefore far 
more efficient in its results as a rule of distinction 
than any difference in doctrine, worship, or morals 
which men could entertain. Wliile the writer of this 
note was in Asia, he had almost daily occasion to be 
convinced of the incalculable efficacy of such distinc- 
tions in keeping men apart from strangers. A Ma- 
liommedan, for instance, might be kind, liberal, indul- 
gent ; but the recurrence of a meal, or any eating, 
threw him back upon his own distinctive practices 
and habits, reminding him that you were an unclean 
person from your habits of indulgence in foods and 
drinks forbidden to him, and that his own purity was 
endangered by communication with you. Tour own 
perception of this feeling in him is not to you less 
painful and discouraging to intercourse, than its ex- 
istence is to him who entertains it. It is a mutual 
repulsion continually operating ; and its effect may 
be estimated from tlio fact, that no nation, in which a 
distinction of meats was rigidly enforced as part of a 
religious system, has ever ehaiiged its religion. Orien- 
tal legislators have been generally aware of the effect 
of such regulations ; and hence through most parts of 
Asia wo find a religious distinction of meats in very 
active operation, and so arranged as to prevent social 
intercourse with people of a different faith. In the 
chapter before us it is not difficult to discover that the 
Holy Ghost expounded this law. In this vision, it will 
be recollected, the apostle saw a great white sheet let 
down to the earth, containing all manner of four-footed 
beasts, creeping things, and fowls of the air, and heard 
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at the same time a voice commanding him, notwith- 
standing his scruples, to rise, kill, and eat, for that 
that which Grod had cleansed was no longer to be ac- 
counted common or unclean. Immediately after this 
supernatural exhibition, llio apostle went, under the 
direction of the Spirit, to the house of Cornelius, a 
devout Etonian, whom God had chosen into that 
Christian church of which the visionar}' slieet was a 
figure, from its containing not only those meats pro- 
hibited by Moses which we usually eat, but also 
others, of wliich the flesh of dogs was one. With 
regard to the Arabs, they were nearly related to the 
Israelites, and their practic(‘s were less corrupt than 
those of the 'Egyptians and Canaanites, whence the 
dilference of food is not so strongly marked ; but still 
it was quite enough to hinder tlK‘ intimacy of the two 
nations. The camel not only constitutes the primdpal 
wealth of the Arabs, but its flesh is a princi])al animal 
food ; besides which they cat the hare, and Wk' jcrhoa : 
all these are forbidden in this eliapter, the last under 
the name of ' mouse.’ If even at this distance of tiim' 
we can discover such differcmccs bedween the diet of 
the Hebrews and that of tlieir neighbours, wo may 
easily conceive tliat a more ijitimate acquaintance with 
the diet of the latter would exhibit more important 
and numerous distinctions.” 



CHAPTER XIL 

THE PURIFICATION OP THE VIRGIN MARY. 

The rites and ceremonies laid down in this chapter, 
which is suitable for private rather than public read- 
ing, are in no respect obligatory upon us. Its chief 
value lies in the light it casts upon the Virgin Mary 
at the birth of our blessed Hedeemer. She was so 
poor as to be unable to offer a lamb in sacrifice. She 
presented what the poor, on account of their poverty, 
might ofier, two turtle doves, or young pigeons. 
“ When the days of her purification, according to the 
law of Moses, were accomplishi'd, they brought him 
to Jerusalem to present him to the Lord. As it is 
written in the law of the Lord, Every male child that 
openeth the womb, shall be called holy to the Lord, and 
to ofier a sacrifice according to that which is said in 
the law of the Lord, a pair of turtle doves or two young 
pigeons,” Luke ii. 22 — 24. 

Woman needs to bo reminded that her chief and 
distinctive sufiering is the result of sin, and no less 
to be taught that a great Sacrifice, formerly in pro- 
phecy, now in fact, has been provided, in which there 
is neither male nor female, but equal welcome and 
purification of soul for all that flee to Clnist for for- 
giveness. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE LEPER. THE TYriCA.L THSEASE. THE PRIEST. HIS FUNC- 
TION. MEANING OF SENTENCE. ABSOLUTION. PRAYER BOOK 

SERVICE FOR SICK. 

There are, unquestionably, parts of tbo Bible that 
are not very instructive to us, especially if read in 
their strictly liti'ral and historical ap])licatioii, or in 
their primary reterenc(^ to tb(‘ Jews, to whom alone 
they were emjihatieally applicable. Perhaps this is 
one of those chapters tliat are not iut ('resting or in- 
structive to a miscellaneous congregation, and, like 
many oth(u* ])arts of tliis book, it is, j)erha])s, more 
peculiarly nu'ant for private and individual study, 
than for reading on public occasions and in divine 
service. The reason I hav(' r(‘ad tins chajitm* is, not 
merely-that it comes in order, and thcridore should 
be read, but, that it contains an account of tliat idiief 
and special [)hysl(*.al disease which is regarded through- 
out the whole Scripture', as tiu' great tyjiic.al and signi- 
ficant disease ; and used, and constantly reierred to, 
both in the history of our Lord aud the allusions of 
the apostles, to s(‘t forth, first, tin* niiivcTsality of sin; 
secondly, its contagious character ; thirdly, its disrup- 
tive power, separating the person from all social life, 
and insulating him from all the recijirocities and oflices 
of society itself. There was this peculiar feature, 
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that the man suspected of the infection of leprosy, 
(a disease supposed to have been imported from 
Egypt,) was not to apply to the physician, as was the 
case with other diseases, but to the priest : not that 
the priest could heal it — for neither the physician nor 
the priest could heal it ; all that the priest could do, 
was to say, judging by s3nnptoms and characteristic 
features that accompanied and marked the disease, 
‘^The person has leprosy, or is a leper;” or, ‘‘The 
person is not a leper;” or in the language of the 
chapter, “ He shall pronounce him clean, or pronounce 
him unclean.” You will find that most or all of those 
expressions that occur in Scripture, descriptive of the 
soul of man by nature, are borrowed from the disease 
described in this chapter. For instance, Isaiah says, 
“ The whole head is sick, the whole heart is faint ; and 
from the crown of the head to the soles of the feet 
there is no soundness at all ;” language evidently allu- 
sive to this very disease. In the history of our blessed 
Lord you remember the interesting instance of the 
ten lepers, who “ came and stood afar off, and they 
lifted up their voices, and said, Jesus, Master, have 
mercy on ns. And when he saw them, he said, Go, 
show yourselves unto the priest.” You ask, when you 
read this chapter the first time, “ Why should he say 
so ? ” You can only understand the reason of it by 
being acquainted with the facts in the chapter I have 
now read. “ Go, show yourselves to the priest. And 
it came to pass, that as they went they were cleansed.” 
He said, “ Go, and ask the priest whether you be 
cleansed or uncleansed,” that is, whether the disease 
be removed, or the disease be there. “ Whilst they 
were going they were cleansed,” that is, they were 
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healed. ISTow, as no priest eonld heal them ; as no 
earthly physician, or balm in Gilead, or prescription 
in Israel, could heal the disease, the fact that Jesus 
healed it as they v cut to ask the priests if they were 
healed or not, was evidence that Jesus was more than 
man, that he was tlie mighty God, the great High 
Priest of Israel. And then, “ one of them, when he 
saw tliat he was cleansed, turned back, and with a 
loud voice glorified God ’’—that was the Saviour. 
Now, Jesus made them go and sliow themselves to 
the priest, in order that the priest, knowing previously 
that they were lepers, because ho had })ronounced 
them iuicl(‘an, and had them separated from society, 
might, vdieii he saw them return, ask tliem, “ Ye are 
now clean; who has liealed you ? ” and tliey would 
say, Jesus of Nazareth healed us ; ” wliicli must have 
j)rov(‘d tliat Jesus of Nazaretli was more than man. 
The leprosy was Die gr(*at incurable disc^ase that was 
iufiicted, it is su])posed, by tln^ finger of God himsell* 
and could only be reinovcal by the Divine command, 
before which all disease, disorder, and contamination 
pass away. 

In the next place, you will notice here that there 
were certain characteristic signs on the body, which 
distinguished and discriminated this peculiar malady 
from incidental diseases, to which tlie human frame 
was liable in every age ; and the pric^st was the oidy 
person who had the prerogative or the power to dis- 
tinguish or pronounce clean or unclean, as the symp- 
toms might lead him to conclude. The words in the 
original Hebrew, rendered “ pronounce clean or un- 
clean,” are very remarkable. They are rendered very 
properly in our translation, “ He shall pronounce him 
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unclean, or he shall pronounce him clean.” But the 
original Hebrew word is, literally translated, “ The 
priest shall cleanse him, or the priest shall uncleanse 
him.” This is the literal translation of the Hebrew; 
yet we see plainly that the priest did not cleanse, 
but merely pronounce, from certain symptoms, that 
he was clean. He could not uncleanse, because the 
man was already a leper, and could not be made a leper 
again. It is plain therefore that the Hebrew idiom or 
phrase is very properly rendered by our translators, 
“pronounce clean,” and “pronounce unclean.” Let 
us next remember, that the Greek language of the 
New Testament is not the pure classic Greek of the 
Attic wTiters, but a sort of Hebraistic Greek, or 
tinctured with Hebrew idioms; just as we speak of 
English, and Scotch, or Irish idioms. Eemem'bering 
this thought, you will 8t‘e the meaning of the com- 
mission of our blessed Lord which he gave to the 
apostles : — “ AVhosesoever sins ye remit, they are re- 
mitted ; and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are re- 
tained.” Our translators render the Greek here lite- 
rally, while tluy have translated the corresponding 
Hebri'w liguratively ; and if our translators had ren- 
dered the ])assag(‘. in John xx. 23, “ W^hosc'soever sins 
ye pronounce to be remitted” — on data and evidence 
given by the party and the sinner — “they are re- 
mitted; and whosesoever sins yc retain” — that is, 
“pronounce to be retained” — from the fruits brought 
forth by the party, the sinner that is brought before 
you — “those sins are retained,” no perplexity would 
be possible If they had translated the words in this 
way, which is the true rendering, then the interpreta- 
tion, the monstrous interpretation based upon the 
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passage by the adherents or advocates of the Romish 
Church, and those that follow and tread in their wake, 
would never have been heard of ; and the blasphemous 
notion scarcely have entered man’s mind, that a man is 
to kneel before a priest, to tell him the innermost 
thoughts of his heart, and to receive from that priest, 
not declarative, but judicial, absolution pronounced on 
earth, and, as supposed, ratified infallibly and certainly 
in heaven ! But you say. Then what is meant by 
“pronounce forgiven,” or “ pronounce retained ?” I 
answer, Wo are not infallible, nor do we pretend to 
b(‘ so ; but we proclaim to every human being that 
such and such are the marks and charactt'ri sties of a 
true Christian, and that by these marks you may 
know wbotlier you be a Christian or not. For what 
is it to be a (’hristian ? It is to havi' the ])ardon of 
all our sins, and the r(*gcnerat ion of our hearts. So 
you may pronounce again from other f('atur(‘s, and 
proclaim it as incontrovertibh' truth, that by the 
bringing fortli of th(' fruits of injustice, of depravity, 
of wickedness, you give evideiuu' that your sins nro 
not forgiven, and your lieart; not renewc'd. The whole 
function of tlie ministry of tlu^ gospi'] is diadarative ; 
and the less of the judicial iji the pronouiuuammts of 
one who proclaims the unsearcliabk; riches of Christ, 
the more sc'riptural, as witl as pleasant, will be tbe 
result that will follow. 

11 ere I may meiitiou another fact, — that tbe so- 
called absolution, “I absolve thee,” is a form of 
absolution that does not occur in any writer, cither 
in the Eastern or Wesicuai churches, for three cent- 
uries. There never was heard, for three centuries at 
least after the birth of Christ, an instance of any one 
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pronouncing absolution in the first person singular — 
I absolve thee.” It is always in the third person 
singular, and is, “ May he be absolved.” It is never 
judicial. It is, “ May he be pardoned in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ” — 
than which nothing can be more proper. But you say. 
Does not absolution by the first person occur even in 
a Protestant service ? I admit that it does. In the 
Church of England Prayer-Book, for the visitation of 
the sick, it does occur. But I am told that that service 
is not obligatory ; that no clergyman is compelled to 
say it. Explain it as you like, I think it is a great 
mistake to retain it, if it can be got rid of. The 
Btdbrmers thought that, by giving a little hero and a 
little there, they would conciliate the greatest number, 
and do the greatest good. But I am quite sure 
that if those excellent Beformers had seen the tre- 
mendous superstructure that would be built on what 
they never meant to be tlie basis of papal super- 
stition, they woidd, like Knox and the Scottish 
Beformers, have weeded out the last remains of the 
apostasy — that might be construed to be so — and 
so having removed the nests, the rooks, in his own 
terse language, would newer have returned again. 
However, in that very service, faulty as it is, I may 
mention there is a very Avide difierence between it 
and the popish one. There, it is said to be declara- 
tive ; in the popish, it is judicial — a wide difierence in 
this respect between the two. Secondly, in that ser- 
vice the party may or may not seek absolution, but in 
the Bomish Church he must seek it once a year, or 
he is excommunicated. And thirdly, in that service 
it is only the sick that can come within reach of the 
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absolution ; but in the Roman Catholic Church it is 
obligatory upon sick and healthy. And the whole of 
that service, defective as it is, I admit, and equivocal 
as it is apparently, proceeds upon the supposition that 
it is a mere declaration, to satisfy an earnest and 
scrupulous mind, and not a judicial pronouncement 
of absolute forgiveness. However, we have it plain 
in the Word of God, that forgiving and retaining, 
or remitting and retaining, were not judicial acts, 
but simply pronouncements, based n])on symptoms 
or upon data ])reviously ascertained ; and even the 
priest that pronounced was not infallible, but might 
be mistaken. 

And lastly, the high priest pronounc(‘d according to 
the rules laid down in God’s Holy Word. And the 
Christian minister, if called upon to s])eak at all, ought 
to be guided by that law, that inspired law, wdiich set- 
tles all controversies, and terminates all dis])utes. 

How humiliating tliat man’s body should be subject 
to such diseases ! It was never madc^ to bo so, Sin 
entered, and disease, whicli is only the (‘ommeucement 
ot death, by sin. How dedightful that blessed hope, 
that all creation shall one day bc^ pronounced, by the 
true High Priest, no longer unclean, but clean : all its 
storms shall be laid, all its injuries removed, all its ills, 
its aches, and its pains put away ; and the Prince of 
Peace shall rc‘ign over a world at peace with God, and 
over a family at peace with each other. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

DISEASE AND SIN. EVERY FACULTY AND AFFECTION INFECTED. 

INSULATION OF SIN. PUIEST’s POWER. CHRIST’s DUTIES. 

“ And the leper in whom the plague is, his clothes shall be 
rent and his head bare, and he shall put a covering upon 
his upper lip, and shall cry, Unclean, unclean.” 

Leviticus xiii. 45. 

We liavo sc'cn in tlie course of the long and in some 
degree iiiiintcTesting chapter which we have read, w'hat 
was the nature, the sign, and the disastrous issue of the 
great typical disease, if it remained unhealed. I also 
noticed that it is regarded throughout tlie New Testa- 
ment economy, and indeed the Old also, as the great 
typical disease ; or that special and peculiar disease 
incident to the J(*ws, which was meant to be symboli- 
cal and illustrative' of the' great moral malady of sin, 
which has overspread and infected all humanity. It is 
only by reading this chapter, uninteresting as it seems 
to us, that we can understand many of the peculiar 
phrases that are employed in the Psalms, and some- 
times in the Prophets, and occasionally in the Gospels. 
This great fact that a disease in the body was typical 
of a malady in the soul, reminds us at once that 
there was perfect harmony between the body and the 
soul, between things spiritual and things temporal, 
between things heavenly and things earthly. There is 
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enough of the harmony still surviving to show what 
and how rich it once was ; there is enough of disturb- 
ance introduced to indicate that some great disaster 
has befallen and overtaken both. In Scripture we 
shall find disease iind sin constantly associated, the one, 
in some shape or anotlier, connected with the other. 
Originally the soul was made perfectly ])iire, without 
a fault or a flaw*, holy and happy ; tlie body was con- 
stituted its shrine, perfectly healthy, free from disease, 
and all the signs and syni})toiiis of decay ; but sin was 
first introduced, and disease instantly followed in its 
track. Sin seems indeed to Ix' the great substance^ 
and disease to he tlu^ shadow, the cold and baneful 
shadow, that everywhere attends it. I’luu'e is no ex- 
planation of the physical disteinj)ers that have bt'fallen 
humanity, ('xcc'pt that which is given in Ood’s Holy 
Word, that sin entered, ajid d(‘ath by sin. Death is 
simply the result of disease — it is not its(‘]f disease, but 
the result, tlie final result, of the povviT, the poison, 
and th(' venom of dis('as(‘. And if di'ath was intro- 
duced by dis('ase, we naturally and neca'ssarily infer 
that all ills and aches that humanity is heir to were 
introduced by sin also. 

We find, in the next plac(‘, that in the Old Testa- 
ment economy tlu; cure of bodily dis(;as(^ was almost 
invariably associated with sacrifice. Wherevc'r a dis- 
ease was to be removed from the body, or a calamity 
averted from the land, there w(i find atoning, ex])iatory 
sacrifices were instituted ; and without shedding of 
blood, not only was theni no remission of sins, but also 
there w\as no removal of disease. And in the case of 
our blessed Lord, we find the only successful Phy- 
sician, who cured all diseases, and restored all that 
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applied to him, was he who came to lire a Priest, to 
die a Sacrifice, and to present an atoning ransom for 
the sins as well as for the sorrows of mankind. 

The historical statement in this chapter is, that 
the leprosy overspread the whole body, till it became, 
in language used by one of the prophets, “ white as 
snow the whole physical economy was infected with 
its deadly poison. And, in that respect, it was the 
type, and is indeed referred to in the New Testament 
as the type, of that sin which has infected the whole 
soul and body of mankind. Take any one faculty that 
is within us, and we shall find on it the great leprosy, 
or taint, or moral influence of sin. Man’s intellect is 
still powerful, but it gives evidence of having experi- 
enced a shock. The intellect has in it still remaining 
energies that give token of what it once was ; but it 
has in it also defects, and tremulousness, and weak- 
ness, and paralysis, that indicate that it is the subject 
of some great derangement. The intellect, beyond all 
question, has shared the consequences of Adam’s sin ; 
it is enfeebled, it is perverted, it is often crooked in its 
conclusions ; and, like the rest of the inmates of the 
human frame, the intellect must put its hand upon its 
mouth, aiid its mouth in the dust, and say with the 
leper of old, “ Unclean, unclean.” 

I need not attempt to prove, that the heart also is 
defiled. Just as the disease of Israel overspread the 
whole animal economy, so the moral taint of trans- 
gression, account for its introduction as you like, has 
infected not only the intellect, but the heart. Hence, 
the prophet says, ‘‘The whole head is sick,” — that is, 
the intellect is infected; “the whole heart is faint,” 
— that is, the heart is also infected. And the evidence 
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of this is, that man not only now fails to love God 
with all the heart, as he was made and meant origin- 
ally to do, hut he loves the creature often more than 
the Creator, and gives to the workmanship of God’s 
hands the affeetion, tlie esteem, the estimation that are 
the exclusive prerogatives and just demands of God 
himself. The gold is literally become dim, and the 
fme gold is literally changed ; the heart has lost it^ 
upward tendency ; our first love is not to God- ward, 
our strongi'st affection is away from him. We con- 
stantly feel the things of this world intruding, and de- 
manding and obtaining su])remacy ; constantly striving 
for a share, a larger sliare tliaii is due, of that love and 
aflection tliat we owe to God. Our bh'ssed Lord gives 
th(5 h(‘art its tri e and fearful character, wlam ho says, 
Out of tlie heart proceed evil tlioughts, murder, 
adultery, and such like; and these' are the things 
that defile a man.” Truly, therefore, and justly did 
the Psalmist ])ray, Create in me a ch'an heart, O 
God; renew a right spirit within me.” 

But not only are the heart and intellect aflected^ 
as I have shown you, but the conscii'iice also has 
suffered, and is poisoned by the universal disease. 
The conscience is that power in every one of us which 
we feel better than we can define ; that ])Ower within 
us which tells us, even w('akened and crippled as it 
is, ‘‘This is wrong, and that is right ;” and which adds 
to its judgment also those feelings which follow the 
conscious perpetration of the wrong, and that appro- 
bation that follows the conscious performance of what 
is right, and good, and true. That mysterious faculty 
or power was once the vicegerent of God in the hu- 
man bosom ; it was once the oracle by which he spake ; 
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and Adam, before be fell, had not to read God’s will 
on the shy, or on the earth, or in a book, but he had 
to listen only to the promptings of the holy monitor 
within, to know what was the will and the mind of the 
Holy Creator and Governor without. But the mo- 
ment that sin entered, this mysterious power, this fa- 
culty that so distinguishes us from the lower creation, 
became powerfully diseased. It now magnifies imma- 
terial and unimportant things, and it frequently disre- 
gards solemn truths, and is a seared, or a dead, or an 
insensible conscience. It is sometimes overflow^ed by 
guilty passions, it is sometimes silent when it ought to 
rebuke them ; sometimes quiescent w'hen it ouglit to 
assert its original authority, and sometimes the demo- 
cracy of the passions rises in tierce array, dethrones 
the monarch that ought to sway and govern them, 
and prompts man to pursue the infatuated course that 
leads to his ruiii. And in the worst of cases this 
pow^r of conscience is often perverted to the wrong 
side, sanctioning the sins which it ought to abhor, 
and siding w ith, or conniving at, acts w hicli God has 
condemned, and wliicli it knows in its purest and 
best moments to be contrary to his holy law. When 
tlie intellect that discerns, the heart that loves or 
hates, and the conscience that testifies w hat is rightor 
wrong, are thus infected, truly may we say wdth Isaiah, 
“ The wdiole head is sick, the whole heart is faint, and 
from the crown of the head to the sole of the foot 
there is no soundness at all.” ‘‘The heart of man,” 
says Jeremiah, “is deceitful above all tilings, and des- 
perately wicked. Who can know it?” That word 
translated in Jeremiah xvii. 9, “Desperately wicked,” 
is literally, “ so depraved as to be incurable by human 
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power.” ‘‘The heart of man is deceitful above all 
things,” and so diseased as to be incurable by human 
power. 

Were the tokens and the evidences of the assertion 
I have made not so obvious and so numerous as they 
actually are, you find other proofs in the miser fixing 
his heart upon gold, in spite of the decisions of in- 
tellect, the better impulses of the heart, and the re- 
bukes of conscience. You find the drunkard still 
indulging in his cups, notwithstanding a thousand 
testimonies within and without, that he is ruining 
soul and body. You find the Pharisee robbing widows’ 
houses, and making long prayers for a pretence. You 
find the very religion of love and trutli corrupted 
into the religion of superstition, of hat(‘, ajid a lie. So 
depraved and fallen is man, that it looks iliat, if lie had 
the power, h(^ would turn redemption itself into a nul- 
lity, or into a curse. There is, thtai, on all sides the 
evidence of some great derail gem (uit. We never can 
suppose we were made so. Dist‘ase siaaiis to us natu- 
ral, but it is most unnatural ; error, sin, hate, all seem 
to us normal and ordinary, lint they are really alto- 
gether the reverse. We wito niadi^ holy, happy, pure, 
immortal ; and if we have become otherwisi;, though I 
cannot explain the reason of it, it is not God that is to 
blame, but man that has sinned, and brought death by 
sin into the world, and all our woe. 

We may well ask with Job, at the conehision of 
th(‘.se remarks, “ Who can bring a clean thing out of 
an unclean?” And we must answer with him, “ Not 
one.” “Woe is me,” said Isaiah, “for I am a man 
of unclean lips.” Abraham said he was but dust and 
ashes. Job was constrained to say, when h(^ saw him- 

I 
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self, I abhor myself.” Peter said, ‘‘ Depart from 
me : for 1 am a sinful man, O Lord.” Paul said, 
I am the chiefest of sinners and thus w(i find that 
the best of men are they that to themselves and to 
Giod acknowledge themselves to be the worst. The 
man who is least Christian will think himself the 
most enlightened and the best ; and he who has most 
of the light of truth in his intelknd, irradiating his 
conscience, sees himself to be the worst and the chief- 
est of sinners. 

We find, on tra(iing the similitude between the 
disease which is here mentioned, that the leper had 
to bo insulatcid from the rest of the world, and left 
by himself to get rid of the disease that thus sepa- 
rated him. 8o the sinner, in God’s moral government, 
must be for ever 8(*parated from the communion and 
company of the holy, if' he continue the subject of 
this great moral malady — sin. Even so(*i(‘ty itself is 
obliged to shut up in prison the violator of its rights, 
the source and author of its disorganization. And in 
God’s moral government much more must lie sepa- 
rate, from the fellowship of the good in lu^aveu, them 
that are not only depraved thcmjsilvc^s, but must, by 
the necessity of their state, infe(*t, d(^prave, and cor- 
rupt others. Hence the abode of the lost is not a 
place so much prepared by God, as a place uito which 
the sinner necessarily precipitates himself. It is the 
very nature of his being to be d(^ta(‘he(l from, and to 
fall further from the (‘ompany and communion of, the 
holy and the happy. J ust as a stone falls towards thf‘ 
centre of the earth, a sinner falls downwards to ruin, 
it is his nature, it is his natural course ; not his ori- 
ginal nature, but the nature that he now has : infected 
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by sin, and aggravated by sinful courses, be naturally 
and necessarily gravitates downwards and downw^ards, 
farther and farther from God. And therefore the sin- 
ner, unless healed in some way. like the leper of old, 
must be separated or s('t apart from tlu' fellowship of 
the holy and the hap])y for ever. 

The leper's disease was so bad, that it was incurable 
by human means. No human ])ower could cure it ; 
neither physician nor priest could (*iire it. It is so 
with sin. All the wat(a*s of Damascus, or Ahana and 
Pharpar, its rivers, cannot- wash away sin. There is no 
balm in Gilead that <'an cure it; thiaa' is no ])hysician 
there able to remove' it ; and human natun', h'ft to 
itself, would remain the victim and thi' subject of this 
deadly diseaise* for (wct and for ev(T; and while human 
nature set'ks out many ])hysicians, it discovi'rs, like 
the woman of the Gospe*!, that instead of Ix'coming 
better, it is made wa)rs(', with the additional disad- 
vantage, that str(‘ngth and mom'y an' spc'nt in seeking 
what it is unsuccc'ssful in tinding. 

Like the Icjmisy, in th(' lU'xi [)lac(', sin is contagious. 
The characterist ic disease of the Israebb^ spread from 
person to person, from house* to house', and throughout 
the whole land. And who lu'eds to be taught that 
“ evil communications corrupt good manners ?” Who 
needs to learn that there is in an evil wa)r(i, in a 
crooked course, a e'ontagious influe'nce that is distilled 
upon susce'ptible and sensitive' anel living hearts ? j 
believe eve'ry le)e)k on tlu' fae-e, e'very wa)rel fre)m the 
lips, every act in the life, has inliuence ; and when 
these are depravc'd, the intluemce is evil; just as in 
the opposite directum, wliem they are*, gooel, the in- 
fluence is beneficent and good also. And not only 
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was this typical disease thus infectious, but it also 
infected houses, garments, robes — everything that the 
individual touched. Is not that the case with sin ? 
It has infected the whole earth. There is not a flower 
that blooms so beautifully as it once did ; there is not 
a ])recious gem, or jewel, or mineral so pure as it once 
was. There is nothing on earth that the stain and 
tlK‘ taint of sin is not on ; there is nothing with which 
we come into coutiict that is not injured, weakened, 
deteriorated, by the touch and the communion of man. 
And hence, says the apostle so justly, in consequence 
of the inlecdion of the inhabitant, the wholes house is 
in sorrow — “ the whole (*reation groaneth and travail- 
eth in pain until now, waiting for the redemption — 
that is, tlu^ manifestation of the sons of God.” The 
moment that the monarch fell, his sceptre, his crown, 
and his palace were shorn of their glory, and infected 
by his sin. The inhabitant has become sick, and the 
wdiol(‘. hous(» share's in his malady. The soul, the con- 
scieiK'e, the hc'art, the body, all we are, have shared in 
the taint of Adam’s lirst sin, and all that we touch 
has cauglit its contagion too. 

In tht^ ancient economy, the party to whom the 
leper jmesented himself, was not the physician, as in 
other diseases, but the priest. And this show^s that 
it was a disease in some shape intimately asso(dated 
with man’s guilt, or with sin. A Jew of old, like a 
Gentile now, if taken ill, applied to tlie physician ; 
but when infected with this great typical disease, he 
did not go to the physician, but to the priest. But, 
more than this, even the priest could not heal him ; 
the priest had no prescription that could heal him, no 
balm that could remove it. All that he could do was 
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to say, “You are healed,” or “You are not healed,” 
or, “You are advaneiiifij towards convalescence,” or 
the reverse. The priest was to pronounce him clean, 
or to pronounce him unclean. But how much better 
is the economy under whicli we live ! Our High 
Priest can not only pronounce us clean, but make 
us clean ; he can not only say, that we are justified, 
but he can justify us by his perfect righteousness, 
forgive us by his atoning blood, by his sanctifying 
Spirit, through his inspired word. He can not only 
say, “You nrc' clean,'’ but “Be ye clean;” and we 
may say to him, what a h'.per could not say to the 
priest of old, '“If thou wilt, thou canst make me 
(‘lean.” Th(‘ h‘]jer in the Gospel said so to Jesus. 
Jesus made hiiU vXcmi. If J(\sus had been mere 
man h(‘ would have sanctioned blasplu'my, in listen- 
ing to a le[)er saying to him, wbat he (*ould not 
say to the gia^atc'st or the most gifttal of his nation, 
“ If thou wilt, thou (*anst mak(^ me ch'an.” The 
high pri(‘st could not, the ])riest could Jiot, Moses 
could not, Aaron could not; God aloiu‘ ch'aiiscal tlu‘ 
lep(T. Jesus was (fod ; th(Tefort‘ he acc(‘pt(‘d tin* 
attribute ascribed to him ; and h(‘ said, as God alone 
could say, “ J will; b(* thou clea]i.” JVow, in our aj)- 
plic'ation to our High lVi{‘st for tlu* riunoval of this 
malady, we have, like tlu‘ h'piT in tlie G(jsj)(‘1, to ask 
iiim to make us clean. Wliat he riajuires of us is, 
that we should feel, or if we do not had, that wf^ 
should conclude, from tlu^ (ixpress assertion of* th(‘ 
Bible, that we are morally discaised ; that the in- 
curable malady of sin is upon us ; and that we should 
go to Him and say, “ Unclean, unclean ;” “ If thou 
wilt, thou canst make me clean.’’ We are welcome 
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to do SO. The priest of old dared not reject the leper 
that applied for his judgment ; the High Priest in 
heaven will not reject a sinner that applies for his 
cure. On the contrary, he says, “ Look unto me, all 
ye ends of the eai’th, and be ye saved.” Come unto 
me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 1 will 
give you rest.” “The whole need not a physician, 
but they that are sick.” He otters you perfect cure ; 
he exacts from you, as thi) only return, the glory and 
the praise of having done it. Our High Priest, in the 
next place, is as accessible to us as evcT was the 
priest to the ancient Israelite. He is more so; the 
eTew had to go up to his temple — to Mount Zion, or 
to Gcrizim, or to Jerusalem ; but we find our Priest 
in all jdaces — present at all tinu's. The sigh, the peti- 
tion, the desire of the lu'art rise to him. He bends 
his car, and listens to the meanest patient’s prayer. 
He walks amid the* Avards of tliis great hospital of 
ours ; lie knows the cas(^ of (wery patient that is 
there ; and not one who applies to him for compas- 
sion, for a cure, for a new heart, will ever ap})eal in 
vain. If there be truth in the Bible, this is trutli. 

If we are not perfectly healed, are w(‘ in the process 
of being so ? If we cannot say — and 1 am sure we 
cannot say— that this malady is removed from our 
heart, darkness from the intellect, perversity from the 
conscience — if we cannot say that, can we say, at 
least, we are jiatients of the Gri'at Physician ? Can 
we, at least, say this, “We hav(; submitted our case 
to him ; we have put ourselves in his hands P” You 
are not called upon to say, “1 am cured, lioly, pure, 
pardomnl, regtmerated,” tiiough that you may here- 
after add but you are responsible for refusing to be 
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patients, seeing that, if never patients of the Great 
Physi(?ian, yon never can be inmates of the everlasting 
rest and home that remains for the people of God. 

And if any of you have derived benefit from this 
Great Physician ; if you liave gone to him unclean, and 
are now cleaTised; if you have gone to him guilty, and 
sought and now found pardon ; if you have gone to 
liim depressed and downcast, and found from him 
peace ; if his Word has cheered you, if the preaching 
of his Gospel luis encouraged you, if his promises have 
comforted you, if his consolations have refreshed you, 
if he has placed in your hearts the indomitable and 
inextinguishable hopes of glory, through his precious 
blood and his glorious sacrifice, and made you love 
what once you hated, and hate what once you loved, 
the least you can do is to p7*ais(‘ the GnMit Physician, 
and hid other sufferers come and share in the remedy 
provided. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

CEREMONIES ON RECOVERY OF THE LEPER. PRIEST’s OFFICE. 

ABSOLUTION. THE TWO BIRDS. LEPROSY IN A HOUSE. PRAYER 

AND PAINS-TAKING. THE BLESSING FROM GOD AND MEANS BY 

MAN. 

Ik the previous chapter, which we read last Lord’s 
day mommg, we had the description of the character- 
istic signs of that disease, called, very justly, the 
great typical disease, supposed to be the special in- 
fliction of the hand of God, and to be cured or to be 
put away, not by the prescriptions of the physician, 
nor even by the prayers of the priest, but only by the 
immediate power and presence of God himself. We 
find in this chapter the description of those cere- 
monial acts which were to accompany, or rather to 
follow, the cleansing of the leper from this great dis- 
ease — the type and symbol of sin — by which he had 
been afflicted. First of all, “ he shall be brought unto 
the priest ; and the priest shall go forth out of the 
camp,” and see him ; and then the priest, when he 
finds that he is clean, shall pronounce him clean. I 
explained to you, in my remarks upon the previous 
chapter, that ‘‘ pronounce clean,” and “ pronounce 
unclean,” are the true meaning, though not the verbal 
translation, of the Hebrew. The Hebrew is literally, 
‘^The priest shall cleanse him,” and “the priest shall 
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uncleanse him;” but you can see, firom the fact that 
it was after the leper was healed that the priest 
cleansed him or pronounced him clean, and therefore 
that this is the true meaning of the words. And 1 
showed you that the words, “ Whosesoever sins ye 
remit, they are remitted; and whosesoever sins ye 
retain, they are retained,” are borrowed from this rite, 
and simply declarative, not judicial ; and as the priest 
of old pronounced upon an individual whether he was 
a leper or not by the signs of the disease, as those 
signs were delineated in the only rule of faith — the 
Bible — so the minister of the Gospel now must pro- 
nounce an opinion, if he is called upon to pronounce 
at all, “ Your sins are forgiven, or not, according to 
the fruits that you bring forth, the repcuitance that 
you show, the faith that you exercise;” and tliese are 
the signs and criteria laid down, not in traditions, not 
in councils, but in the infallible and only record — 
God’s Holy Word and Law. 

Next we read that the priest was to take “two 
birds alive and clean, and cedar-wood, and scarlet, and 
hyssop : and the priest shall command that one of the 
birds be killed in an earthen vess(d over running 
water.” Now it seems absurd to speak of an earthen 
vessel, and water in it called running water.” But 
all the absurdity is taken away, when we recollect that 
the original is “living water.” It is the same expres- 
sion that occurs in other parts of Scripture, “ I will 
give unto him living water” — “it shall be in him a 
weU of living water.” And the real meaning of this 
passage is, “fresh water ”%rom the fountain, and not 
stagnant, and unfit for physical, or for spiritual, or for 
ecclesiastical purposes. Then it has been supposed 
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that the one bird tliat was slain was meant to describe 
the death of Christ ; and the dismissal of the other 
bird, after being dipped in the blood of the slain bird, 
was meant to be a type and prefiguration of the resur- 
rection. It is nowhere in Scripture said to be so, but 
it is obviously typical of sacrifice ; and no one sacrifice, 
no one symbol, could set forth the completeness of 
the work of Christ ; and therefore many symbols may 
have been employed and combined to set forth that 
great and blessed act. 

We read, then, that the person, after this, was still 
to present an offering of “ two he-lambs, without 
blemish and to remain at the door of the tabernacle 
of the congregation till the priest had offered these ; 
and by this he was to have access to the congregation. 

We read that the j)riest was to sprinkle him seven 
times ; that is, completely, the number meant to denote 
perfection, lie was also to touch the tip of his right 
ear, to denote that that ear should be opened only to 
all that was pure. He w^as also to touch the thumb of 
the right hand, to teach that every act was to be con- 
sistent with his character. And u})on the right foot, 
to show that he was to walk in God’s ways, whicli 
are ways of pleasantness and of peace. So that the 
man should feel — what is stated by the apostle in 
liomans xii. — that he was to present himself, soul and 
body, a living sacrifice, acceptable to God through 
Jesus Christ. Now the language employed here — 
the hyssop, and the cedar-wood, and the sprinkling — 
casts light upon many passages in the Psalms, and 
those passages, again, casf^ight upon the phraseology 
of the New Testament.” “ Ye are come unto the 
sprinkling of the blood of Jesus.” We read again, in 
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another passage, of “the sprinkling of his blood,” 
the “blood of sprinkling.” The meaning of that is, 
just as the life of the turtle-dove, the lamb, or the 
bird, was sacrificed by the shedding of its blood, and 
tjrpically and ecclesiastically, or Levitically, virtue or 
qualification was imparted to the person related to it ; 
so the efficacy of Christ’s death, represented by his 
blood — that is, the atoning efficacy of it — is to be ap- 
plied BO to our hc'arts and consciences that we may 
have peace with God, free pardon of our sins, and the 
hopes of an inheritance among all them that are 
sanctified. 

Having seen then, first of all, that tlu'. tdiiansing of 
the leper waste be associated with tlu‘. priest, not with 
the physician ; s('condly, that its rtmioval was to be 
accompanied with sacrifice, or the offering of atoning 
and expiatory victims ; we learn from these two facts 
alone, that that disease was not one of tlu^ natural off- 
spring of the Fall, so mucb as the special and signifi- 
cant infliction of God ; and meant to lead that people 
to learn the existence of a greater malady that has 
overspread the soul, and to look forward to the only 
remedy for that malady -the Atonement which should 
be made in the fulness of the times. 

At the close of the chapter, you have the leprosy 
in the house ; and that is spoken of as God’s inflic- 
tion entirely — “ When 1 put th(i plague of leprosy 
in a house.” J^Jow, notice what the priest was to do. 
When plague, or pestilemte, or war, or famine, come 
on a land, there are two classes of persons who act in 
opposite ways. One class will ])ray only that God may 
remove them, and do nothing more ; another class w ill 
set about sanitary reform — a most precious and im- 
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portant thing — but they will do nothing more. Now, 
we are taught in this chapter, that the two are to be 
combined. The priest not only applied to God, and 
offered sacrifices that the plague might be removed 
from tlie house, but he set to work and pulled down 
the stones, and broke the timbers, and scraped the 
house, and had it plastered and cleansed ; and thus 
there was the most effective sanitary process, accom- 
panied with the most sacred and Christian appeal to 
Him who is the Lord and the Giver of life ; and who 
alone healeth, and when he healeth none can make ill. 
Now, it is the happy combination of these that consti- 
tutes in all things the perfection of Christian conduct. 
If we so think of means as to think of nothing else, we 
shall have no blessing ; if we so think of, or engage in 
prayer, as to exclude means, we shall have no blessing. 
If we suppose that by attending to all that is just, and 
proper, and obligatory in sanitary measures, we may 
defy God, we blaspheme ; but on the other hand, if we 
act as some, pray, and aj)point days of fasting and 
of prayer, but do nothing to lift the poor from their 
degradation, to improve their dw^ellings, to increase 
their comforts, to give raiment to the naked, food to 
the hungry, a shelter and a home to them that have 
none, then that is downright hypocrisy. But if we can 
combine the two, by using all the means that God, in 
his providence, has given us, as vigorously as if all de- 
pended upon the means, and yet, wLile we do so, look 
up to God as if the means were worthless, and he must 
do all, then we shall combine the blessed heavenly 
benediction with the use of the most efiective earthly 
means, and God, our ow n God, shall crown us with his 
blessing. Bush makes some excellent remarks here : 
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“Remxeks, — (ver. 2, 3.) ‘He shall be brought 
unto the priest ; and the priest shall go forth out of the 
camp,’ &c. The ministers of righteousness are to be 
always ready to meet the returning penitent, who would 
fain be cleansed from the defilement of sin, or who 
hopes he has been, and welcome him back to the fold 
of Christ. 

‘‘ (4.) ‘ Then shall the priest command to take for 
him,’ &c. A very remarkable difierence marks the 
vast superiority of our Great High Priest over the high 
priests of the Jews. The latter, being a mere man, 
and himself compassed wdth infirmity, could not heal 
the leper ; he could only discover by ius])ection when 
he was already healed by God, and then by his ofiice 
declare this to the people. He was then to perform 
the ceremonies appointed for his ch'ansing, and thus 
restore him again to society and to tlu' privileges of 
God’s house. But the Lord Jesus JicmIs the leper. 

‘ Lord, if thou wilt tlum canst make m(‘ clean ; and 
Jesus put fortli his liand, and touched him, and said, I 
will, be thou clean ; and immediately his leprosy de- 
parted from him, and he was cleansed.’ To this great 
Physician, then, let us resort, to obtain that moral 
cleansing for which there is neither cure nor relief in 
any other quarter. Let us cry to him as did the leper, 
in the day of his flesh, ^ Jesus, master, have mercy on 
us ! ’ and God himself’ shall acknowledge and pronounce 
us clean. The hyssop is even now ready wherewith to 
sprinkle our souls. Let us use it by faith, and we 
shall experience with David its unfailing efiicacy ; 
‘ Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean ; wash 
me, and I shall be whiter than snow.’ But let us be 
sprinkled not once or twice only, but ‘ seven times,’ 
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then shall we be ‘ washed thoroughly from our iniquity, 
and be cleansed from our sin.’ 

(9.) The leper did not come at once into the camp, 
after he had been pronounced clean, and sprinkled ac- 
cording to the ordinance. He was not admitted to his 
tent, or restored to society, till after living in some 
place aloiK^ for seven days more ; and then after again 
washing his body and his clothes, and shaving off all 
his hair, even to his eye brows, he was reinstated in all 
his former privileges and comforts. This was designed 
to remind us, that the infection of nature, the defiling 
effects of sin, still remain, even in those who are re- 
generate, and force upon us the necessity of a daily 
washing in Christ, in order to our perfect cleansing. 
It is only in heaven that we can be pronounced fully 
delivered from our remaining corruptions. But there 
is, as it were, the short period of a single week before 
that event arrives, when we shall be introduced to our 
Father’s house, to our eternal home. The intervening 
time must indeed be spent in humiliating and painful 
exercises, but those exercises are only preparing us for 
the richer enjoyment of the promised bliss. 

(14.) The application of the blood and oil to the ear, 
the thumb, and the toe of the leper, seems to intimate 
that every member of the body, and every faculty of the 
soul, needs a special purification from guilt and corrup- 
tion, and a special consecration in the renew' ed man to 
the service of God. The language of the solemn rite 
was virtually this : ‘ JMow you arc made clean, let all 
your faculties and powders be devoted to the service of 
God. Let your ears be open to the commands of God. 
Let the w^ork of your hands be bestowed upon the 
business of your high calling, and the accomplishment 
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of the divine will. Let your footsteps be ordered in 
his word.’ 

“ (15.) Neither the blood nor the oil was on any 
account to be omitted in the purification of the leper ; 
nor can either of them be omitted in the restoration of 
our souls to God. The oil significantly shadowed forth 
the Holy Ghost as a Spirit of sanctification. By the 
blood we are justified, and by the oil we are sanctified. 
And it is worthy of remark, that the order to the leper 
was, that the oil should b(' put tlie blood of the 
trespass-offering, hinting that tlie blood of Christ must 
first be applied for our justification, and that then the 
Spirit will be given for our sanctification.” 



CHAPTER XV. 

[Eyeet chapter of the Bible has its use — its 
place — and its proper subjects. 

This chapter is not suitable for congregational or 
family reading. 

Create in us clean hearts, 0 Lord ; and renew 
right spirits within us.”] 





Leviticus within the vah.. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

THE GREAT DAY OF ATONEMENT. ITS EXTENT. THE LONELY 
INTERCESSOR. THE ONLY SACRIFICE. THE FERFECT SPRINK- 
LING. HIGH PRIEST OFFERS FOR HIMSELF. TWO GOATS. 
INTERPRETATIONS. 

The following remarks form a very just r6sum6 of 
the contents of this interesting chapter : — 

“ The proper place of this chapter, as appears from 
V. 1, would have been immediately after the tenth; 
but the death of Aaron’s two sons, for their profane 
conduct in the discharge of their olfice as priests, 
gave occasion to the enactment of the above-cited 
laws respecting the various uncleannesses which dis- 
qualified an Israelite for approaching the sanctuary. 
Those ordinances having been despatched in the five 
preceding chapters, the reguh'r thread of the sacred 
record is now resumed, and Moses goes on to give 
directions concerning the great national festival of 
atonement in its various details. 

This is called by the sacred writer omcDn dv yom 
haklcippurim, day of expiations or atonements, and by 
the modem Jews mc!) kippur. It was so called from 
its having been instituted for the expiation of all the 
sins, irreverences, and pollutions of all the Israelites? 
frgm the highest priest to the lowest people, com- 
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mitted by them throughout the year. It was ob- 
served on the tenth day of the seventh month, or 
Tisri, corresponding to a part of our September. It 
was one of the most important and interesting days 
in the whole Jewish calendar; and though called 
occasionally the ‘ feast of expiation,’ yet its genuine 
character was rather that of a fast — a day for ‘ afflict- 
ing their souls,’ — and is only called ‘ feast ’ in the 
sense of a set solemnity. It is the day alluded to. 
Acts 27. 9: — Now when much time was spent, and 
when sailing was now dangerous, because the fast 
was now already past, Paul admonished them,’ &c. 
It was in all its services and ceremonies the fullest 
representation, the most perfect shadow, of the great 
work of redemption; the high priest prefiguring, in 
all he did, that which Christ, in the fulness of times, 
was ordained to do. On this account a somewhat 
minute notice of the observances of the day may be 
proper in this connexion. 

‘‘ Of so much sacredness was this solemnity regarded, 
that the people began their preparation for it seven 
days before, by removing the high priest from his own 
house to a chamber in the temple, (after the temple 
was built,) lest he should contract such a pollution 
from any of his family, as might incur a seven days’ 
uncleanness, and thereby unfit him for performing 
his pontifical duties. On the third and seventh of 
these days, he was besprinkled with the ashes of the 
red heifer, lest he might inadvertently have been 
defiled by a dead body. On the morning of the day 
before that of the atonement, they brought him to 
the east gate of the court of the Gentiles, where 
they made bullocks, and rams, and lambs to pass 
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before him, that he might be the better able to make 
the proper selection ; and on every day of the seven 
they caused him to sprinkle the blood of the daily 
sacrifice, to bum the parts of it upoir the altar, to 
offer the incense, and to trim the lamps, that he might 
be the more familiar with these offices, when called to 
perform them. He was moreover committed, for a 
part of each of the days, to some of the elders of 
the Sanhedrim, who read to him the rites of the day 
in order to make sure of his going rightly through 
the rubric. He was then conducted into the chamber 
of incense, that he might learn to handle the incense, 
and to take an oath as to the mode of burning it when 
he entered into the holiest of all. Their words on 
the occasion were as follows : — ‘ High priest, we are 
the messengers of the Sanhedrim, and thou art our 
messenger, and that of the Sanhedrim ; we adjure 
thee by Him that caused his name to dwell in this 
house, that thou alter not anything of what we have 
spoken unto thee.’ The reason of this solemn adju- 
ration was, that a Sadducee, in contempt of the 
written word, and of their traditions, at one time 
had dared to kindle the incense without the vail, and 
to carry it smoking within ; whereas he ought not to 
have kindled it till within the vail. During the night 
that preceded the grand solemnity, he was required to 
eat but sparingly, though he was to fast the whole of 
the next day, for fear that he might become drowsy, 
and thus desecrate in some measure the services of 
the day. This entire night was spent in his expound- 
ing, or hearing expounded to him, the written law. 

‘‘ The day having at length arrived, the high priest 
laid aside his ordinary dress, bathed himself the first 
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time, and put on the rich garments peculiar to his 
office. Habited with these, he instantly went into 
the court of the priests, went to the laver according 
to priestly usage, to wash his hands and his feet for 
the first time^ proceeded thence to the north side of 
the altar, to kill the morning sacrifice ; ascended the 
altar with the several pieces, and laid them on the 
fire ; went into the holy place to trim the lamp and 
oflTer the incense ; blessed the people on the top of 
the steps of the porch; and in short did all that 
belonged to the ordinary morning service. 

“ Having finished this part of his duty, the next 
thing was to solemnize his own mind and the people’s 
by some previous sacrifices. These, in Num. 29. 8 — 11, 
are said to be as follows : a bullock, a ram, and seven 
lambs for a burnt-offering, with their appropriate 
meal-offerings; and a kid of the goats for a sin- 
offering. When he had finished these, he washed 
his hands and feet a second time at the laver. He 
then retired to a particular chamber of the temple, and 
proceeded to strip himself of his rich habiliments, to 
bathe himself in water a second time, and to put on 
his plain white linen vestments, the same dress as 
that worn by the common priests, except that he 
had the sacerdotal mitre on his head. Thus attired, 
he proceeded to the work of sacrifice. Going up to 
the bullock, and standing with his face towards the 
temple, he laid both his hands on the head of the 
animal, and solemnly pronounced the following words : 
' 0 Lord, I have sinned, done perversely, and trans- 
gressed before thee, I and my house. I beseech thee, 
0 Lord, expiate the sins, perversities, and transgres- 
sions whereby I have sinned, done perversely, and 
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transgressed, I and my house, as it is written in the 
law of Moses, thy servant, saying. For in this day he 
will expiate for you, to purge you from all your sins 
before the Lord, that ye may be clean ; ’ referring to 
V. 30, where these words are to be foun^. 

‘‘ Having made this confession, he went to the north- 
east corner of the court, wliere the two kids of the 
goats, intended for the congregation, were ordained to 
stand. There he cast lots for the two goats, by means 
of two pieces of gold, put into a box called 'cbp helphi, 
on one of which was w^ritten mn'*? laikovah, for the 
Lord^ and on the other brsarb le-azazel^ for Azazel^ 
rendered in our version, ‘for the scape-goat,’ in 
relation to which an extended discussion will be 
found in the ensuing notes, lie then proceeded to 
slay the bullock for his own sins, and the goat upon 
which tlie lot had fallen to be sacrificed to the Lord ; 
after which he filled a censer with burning coals from 
the altar, and putting two handfuls of incense into a 
vase, he bore them into the holy of holies. Having 
here poured the incense upon the coals, he returned, 
took the blood of the bullock and the goat, and went 
again into the most holy place. With his finger he 
first sprinkled the blood of the bullock, and afterwards 
of the goat, upon the lid of the ark of the covenant, and 
seven times also he sprinkled it upon th(' floor before 
the ark. He then returned from the most holy into 
the holy place, and besmeared the horns of the golden 
altar with the blood of the bullock and the goat, and 
jetted the blood seven times over the surface of the 
altar. 

“The next duty of the high priest was to make an 
atonement for the holy place, for the tabernacle, and 
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for the altar. This was done by sprinkling the blood 
of the bullock and the blood of the goat, each right 
before the vail, and then by mingling them together, 
and sprinkling the horns and the body of the golden 
altar of incenib. 

‘‘We are now come, in the order of the ceremonies, 
to the scape-goat, which was to be sent away into the 
wilderness. To this animal, as he stood in the court of 
the priests, the high priest approached, and laying both 
hands upon its head, which was bound around with a 
scarlet thread, made over it a solemn confession of the 
sins of the people of Israel, after which it was con- 
signed to the hands of a person especially appointed 
to conduct it to some desert and desolate region, where 
it was allowed an unmolested escape. The mystical 
or typical design of this transaction will be found fully 
considered in a subsequent note. The J ewish writers 
detail a multitude of additional ceremonies connected 
with the dismission of the scape-goat, but as they are 
obviously of a fabulous cast, we waive entirely the re- 
cital of them. 

“ After the sending away of the emissary-goat, the 
high priest put oft' his white vestments, and assuming 
his splendid robes, sacrificed a holocaust for himself 
and the people, and then oftered another sin-ofi*ering. 
The Jews assert that he then went a third time into 
the holy of holies for the purpose of bringing away 
the censer ; but this is not certain, as he might have 
taken it when he returned the second time for the 
blood. However this may be, he proceeded afterwards 
to wash his hands and feet at the laver, after which he 
went to the dressing-chamber, that he might lay aside 
his linen suit, bathe himself for the last time, and re- 
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sume his rich oflGicial dress, in which to offer the even- 
ing incense and trim the lamps on the golden candle- 
stick. All this done, he washed his hands and feet at 
the layer for the last time ; and went to the dressing- 
chamber ; laid aside his rich attire ; resumed his ordi- 
nary wearing apparel ; and retired to his own house, 
accompanied by the multitude, rejoicing that God had 
not mingled his blood with his sacrifice.’* 

This chapter describes the most solemn and impres- 
sive ceremonial in all the ritual of Levi — namely, the 
transactions on the great day of Atonement, celebrated 
in the month of September, once a year. It seems to 
have been a sort of recapitulation or condensation of 
all the sacrifices of previous montlis, and to be an 
atoning, or purifying of the temple, the altar, the 
priests, the people, and of all the sacrifices connected 
therewith. 

The high priest was first of all to make sacrifice 
without in his usual robes ; but when lie went into 
the holy place beyond the vail, which was the type of 
heaven, that Christ has now entered for us, he put on 
the simple linen robes of the ordinary priest ; as if to 
show how utterly unworthy he was to appear before 
Him wLose eye is purer than to behold transgression. 
When he went there he was alone. No priest, or 
king, or member of the Church of Israel must be with 
him. This was fulfilled when Christ entered into 
heaven, the true holy place, alone making intercession 
for us. And as no priest might go with the high priest 
into the typical holy of holies to help him to intercede 
for the people, so no saint or angel can now take part 
in Christ’s intercession in the true holy of holies. He 
liveth alone to make intercession for the people. 
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And secondly, on this day the high priest alone 
made the atonement, presented the sacrifice, and was 
the conspicuous and acting ofl&cial in its great and 
solemn transactions. So Jesus, when he made an 
atonement for the sins of all that believe, did it alone. 
"No one shared in his sorrows ; none must therefore 
share in his glory. Of the people there was none with 
him ; he trod the wine-press alone ; and when the 
virgin mother offered her aid hy giving her counsel, he 
meekly but firmly repelled her — “ Woman, what have 
I to do with thee p’’ must tread the wine-press 
alone. This is the great day of atonement for a world ; 
and not even a mother’s tears must mingle with the 
atoning blood of the Incarnate and suffering Son.” 

You will notice, in the next place, that the priest 
had to sprinkle the sacrificial blood with his finger 
seven times. The number seven simply denotes in the 
Word of Grod perfection. The seven Spirits, the one 
Holy Spirit ; the seven Churches, the one Catholic 
Church ; the seven times — ^that is, perfectly, com- 
pletely. You will notice, in the next place, that the 
high priest here had to make an atonement first for 
himself, then for his household, then for all the congre- 
gation of Israel. Here the type fails to embody and 
set forth the antitype ; because Christ needed not to 
offer first for himself, and then for the people, in that 
he was holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from 
sinners. But the high priest was a sinner ; as a sin- 
ner he needed an atonement for himself ; an imperfect 
type setting forth a perfect and a spotless Saviour. 

The most interesting feature, perhaps, in the chapter 
I have read, is the type or symbol of the two goats. 
There have been disputes about the just interpreta- 
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iaon of this. I may state that Faber, a very acute and 
able critic upon Leviticus, thinks that the one goat 
was sacrificed for sin — ^representing Christ’s death; 
that the scape-goat was dedicated to the evil spirit — 
representing Christ put into the power of Satan to be 
tempted in the wilderness. The reason that he thinks 
so is, that the word for goat of scape ” is azazel ; and 
that name was applied to the fallen spirit by the Jews. 
And, therefore, Faber thinks it w’as one goat for a 
sacrifice — to denote Christ’s atonement ; the other 
goat let loose to Satan, or sent away to Satan — to re- 
present the Saviour given up into the hands of the 
wicked one to be tempted for a season. 

The second interpretation is by Bush, the American 
commentator, a man of great sagacdty and talent, and 
he thinks that the one goat that w\as slain as a sacri- 
fice, represented Christ’s atonement for us ; but that 
the other goat represented the Jewish races let loose, 
bearing the fearful res2)onsibility of having trodden 
under foot the precious blood of Christ, and crucified 
the Son of God, and stained their name and their nar 
tion with the infamy of that crime : and that they, a 
blasted race, driven into the desert, were represented 
by the scape-goat that was here let go. And he thinks 
on the same ground, that when the lots were cast, and 
Jesus was condemned, and Barabbas was let go, that 
that was the carrying out of the same great symbol — 
Barabbas, the representative of the Jews, let go ; but 
branded wdth an inexpiable crime ; and Jesus, the 
Great Atonement, sacrificed for the sins of all that 
believe. These criticisms, however, are more plausible 
than true. I do think the old-fashioned interpretation 
is the just one, and there is no valid reason for super- 
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seding it ; that the one goat sacrificed on the altar, 
was the symbol of Christ our Saviour or Atonement 
sacrificed for us ; and that the other goat let loose 
into the desert, was the symbol and representation to 
the children of Israel of Jesus rising from the dead, 
bearing the sins that he had exhausted, entering into 
heaven, and there ever living to make intercession for 
us. I know there are difficulties even in accepting 
the last of these ; but those difficulties, if they do not 
completely vanish, are much diluted when you notice 
the accompaniments or the rites by which this goat 
was let loose into the wilderness : that the priest was 
to lay his hands upon the head of the scape-goat — the 
one that was presented alive — over it he was to confess 
all the sins of the children of Israel ; and then this 
scape-goat was let loose, with the sins of Israel upon 
its head. Now, the very phraseology that is applied 
to the scape-goat, is applied to Jesus. ‘‘Behold the 
Lamb of Grod, that taketh away” — that carrieth away 
— “the sins of the world.” And I cannot conceive a 
more beautiful type of Christ our Saviour, or a more 
expressive exhibition of the mode in which we become 
interested in him than that of the high priest laying 
his hand upon its head, transferring the sins of Israel 
to it, dismissing it, and the sins blotted out, no more 
remembered, carried into a desert, passed away from 
the reminiscences of Israel and of God for ever. 

So the believer lays not his literal hand, but the 
trust of his soul, not on a literal head, but on Christ? 
his atonement and his sacrifice ; and his sins are put 
away, and he enters into the blessedness of that man 
whose sins are forgiven, whose iniquities are blotted 
out, and to whom the Lord imputeth no transgression. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

No sacrifices were to be offered save in tlie ap- 
pointed place. 

No ftacrifices were to be offered to heathen gods. 

The blood, or the life of the animal, the type of 
the blood of Jesus, was not to be eaten. It was a 
lesson, not food. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

This chapter derives its importance from discus- 
sion on the lawfulness of marrying a deceased wife’s 
sister. I add Bush’s judicious remarks : — 

“As the chosen and covenant tribes of Israel w^ere 
soon to take up their journey to the land of Canaan, 
the inhabitants of which were to be exterminated 
for their multifarious iniquities in the sight of Grod, a 
recital is here made of some of those aggravated forms 
of wickedness which w ere rife among them, and which 
God had determined signally to punish. This is 
done not only to illustrate the justice of the divine pro- 
ceedings in their excision, but also with a view to 
put the peculiar people themselves on their guard 
against yielding to the contagion of their pernicious 
example, and thus becoming obnoxious to the same 
fearful retributions wliich w'^ere now about to be 
visited upon the Canaanites, The particular class 
of abominations more especially pointed out in this 
chapter, and to which the brand-mark of the divine re- 
probation is so conspicuously affixed, is that of incestu- 
ous connexions. Not only had that abandoned race 
been guilty of a total apostasy from the worship of 
the true God, substituting in his room the sun and 
moon and host of heaven, and bowing down to stocks 
and stones and creeping things, but they had mingled 
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with their idolatry every vice that could degrade 
human nature and pollute society. In the black 
catalogue of these, the abominations of lust stand 
pre-eminent ; and whether in the form of adultery, 
fornication, incest, sodomy, or bestiality, they had 
now risen to a pitch of enormity which the forbear- 
ance of Heaven could tolerate no longer, and of 
which a shuddering dread was to be begotten in the 
minds of tlie people of the covenant. And in order 
that no possible plea of ignorance or uncertainty 
might be left in their minds as to those connexions 
which were lawful and those which were forbidden, 
the Most High proceeds in the present and in the 
20th chapter to lay down a number of specific pro- 
hibitions on this subject, so framed, as not only to 
include the extra-nuptial pollutions, which had pre- 
vailed among the heathen, but also all those incestu- 
ous unions which were inconsistent with the purity 
and sanctity of the marriage relation. Both classes 
of crimes we think are in fact included; so that it 
is doing no violence to the spirit of the text to regard 
it as containing a system of marriage-laws by which 
the peculiar people were ever after to be governed. 

“As this is the only passage in the compass of the 
whole Bible where any formal enactments are given 
on this subject, this and tlie connected chapters treat- 
ing of this theme have alw^ays been deemed of pecu- 
liar importance in their relations to the question of 
the lawful degrees, within which the marriage con- 
nexion may now be formed by those who make the 
law of God the great standard of moral duty. But it 
is more especially w ith reference to the lawfulness of 
marriage with a deceased wife's sister that the bearings 
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of this chapter become important to us under the 
gospel, and at the present time ; as it is well known 
that the occurrence of cases of that kind has often 
greatly agitated the religious communions to which 
the parties belonged, and even at the present day, 
the difficulty of effecting an entire unanimity of sen- 
timent among Christians appears as great as ever. 
We can scarcely expect, indeed, within the limits 
which the nature of the present work will allow, to 
bring the matter to a decisive issue, even if we were 
entirely confident on which side the truth lay, which 
we are forced to acknowledge we are not. The just 
decision of the question necessarily involves the es- 
tablishment of several great preliminary principles 
of interpretation, besides a display of the idiomatic 
usages of the Hebrew philologically exhibited, which 
cannot well be made satisfactory in a small compass. 
But as the subject is one on which the truth is per- 
haps to be reached only by the gradual accumulation 
of evidence, we venture with others to contribute 
our small quota of suggestion towards the solution of 
a very important point, not of criticism only, but 
also of casuistry. 

“It will probably be seen that our leanings are to 
the side of the unlawfulness of the connexion; but 
recent discussions have brought forth so strong an 
array of arguments in support of the opposite theory, 
that it seems, on the whole, no more than is due to 
the presentation of evidence on both sides, that we 
should at present hold our judgment in suspense, 
simply giving to the reader a succinct but faithful 
view of the principal reasonings relied upon by the 
advocates of each.” 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A CODE of moral and positive laws, replete with 
wisdom, — inculcating reverence to parents, gleanings 
to be left for the poor, forbidding stealing, or taking 
advantage of the deaf and blind, tale-bearing, unchari- 
tableness, revenge, profanation of the Sabbath, con- 
sulting wizards, and oppression of the stranger. 



CHAPTER XX. 


PARTS or SCRIPTURE OBSCURE YET IMPORTANT. OOD’s PEOPLE 
A HOLY PEOPLE. MEANING OF THE WORD. W'HAT IT IN- 
VOLVES. 

Eeom this chapter, which is not suitable for public 
or domestic reading, I select for study a single pas- 
sage : verse 26 : — 

“ And ye shall be holy unto me : for I the Lord am holy, and 
have severed you from other people, that ye should be 
mine.’* 

This is the summary and the embodiment of all of 
those peculiar laws among the ancient Hebrews, laid 
down in the chapters which it is not necessary or 
profitable to read in public worship. There is a de- 
sign in all God’s institutions, though we cannot 
always see that design; and an object that he has 
before him in everything he enacts, however peculiar 
or even trivial, it may appear to us. Because we 
cannot see the use of every peg in complicated ma- 
chinery, it does not follow that it is of no use; 
instead of rashly pronouncing on the machine, that 
this is useless in it, because we cannot understand it, 
we should rather meekly pronounce on our own folly, 
and say. We are not enlightened enough to see it. 
So many of the institutions of Levi seem to us un- 
necessary ; some of them would seem better to have 
been omitted ; but you may depend upon it that all 
of them had a definite design, served a purpose that 
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has passed, or serve iu some shape or purpose that 
does still exist, or will ser\'e an end that has not yet 
come within the horizon of our view. All these 
several institutions in that ancient economy had one 
great design w^hich we can understand — to insulate 
the Jewish people from the rest of mankind ; to 
select, as it were, a fragment of humanity, to place it 
in the fairest sunshine, under the best social, eccle- 
siastical, and political circumstances ; to hedge it 
round with ceremonies and rites, that should keep it 
distinct and separate from the rest of the nations of 
the earth ; and to try, on a grand scale, what man 
would be with all these aids, and assistances, and 
promises, and encouragements, and rites, and cere 
monies ; and the result w as, that the old trait came 
out in sunshine, as it had in shadow, “ Man’s 
heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked. Who can know it ? ” Now the laws, the 
various law^s which the Jews received from Grod 
through the medium of Moses, were all meant to 
promote social, personal, political, national morality ; 
to keep the people distinct from infecting elements 
around them, separated and hedged off from the 
possibility of contagion; so that whatever defiled 
them might be seen not to come from others, but to 
rise from the depths of their own fallen and depraved 
hearts. Therefore I have separated you from all 
people, that ye might be unto me,” he says, “a pecu- 
liar people;” and the great end that he contem- 
plated constantly was their holiness — that they might 
be a holy people. The word ‘‘holy,” in fact, means 
properly, separated, set apart to some purpose, or 
object, or end. But in order to make their holiness 
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still more likely, he presented ever before them a 
grand model. “ Be ye holy,” is his constant phrase, 
“for I the Lord am holy.” “Te shall be holy unto 
me, for I the Lord am holy.” It is well known that 
a people become, to a great extent, what their god or 
their gods are. The gods of the heathen were most 
of them monsters of lust. Jupiter was depraved ; 
Mercury was a thief; others of their gods were in- 
fected with the greatest crimes; as if their villany 
upon earth gave them a title to a niche in the Pan- 
theon of heathenism. You must expect, from such 
gods in the theology of a people, bad lives in the 
history of that people. If the model be so bad, how 
low must the imitator and the worshipper be! — 
But before the J ews there was placed the magnificent 
ideal of all that was holy, pure, just, perfect: the 
nearer they approached God, the nobler they became ; 
the farther they receded from him, the more degene- 
rate they became. They had the standard infinitely 
remote, but infinitely perfect; ceaseless approxima- 
tion to which was their nation’s strength, its glory, 
and its happiness. Thus the Jews were selected that 
they might be holy. They had a model constantly 
before them they w^ere to imitate, that they might be 
holy. And they were chosen for this grand destiny, 
not because of their own virtues — for strange enough, 
their very mercies, the corruption of their hearts 
turned into their own merits ; and the more God fa- 
voured them, with a perverse ingenuity the most re- 
markable, wdien we know it was so often rebuked, the 
more credit they took to themselves. Instead of being 
more humbled by a sense of what they deserved, and 
more thankful for the enjoyment of what they got. 
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they became proud and puffed up in their own mind, 
and needed to be taught, line upon line, so often, 
“Thou shalt remember all the way which the Lord 
thy God led thee these forty years in the wilder- 
ness, to humble thee — ^lest thou say in thy heart. 
My power and the might of mine hand hath gotten 
me this wealth. But thou shalt remember the Lord 
thy God: for it is he that giveth thee power to get 
wealth.” And he tells them that he chose them, not 
because they were greater, or more excellent than 
any other nation, but because, in his own sovereignty, 
he set his love upon them. Thus they were hedged 
round wuth ceremonial laws ; they had presented before 
them a perfect, infinitely perfect Model ; they were 
selected by distinguishing grace in order to reach and 
strive after this great destiny ; they had ringing in 
their ears, every day, the law, “ Thou shalt love,” which 
is translated into practical language, “Thou shalt 
be holy,” in order that they might obtain the end for 
which they were chosen, and blessed, and favoured — 
to be a separated people, and a holy pe^nple to the 
Lord, Now, what the Jews were meant to be nation- 
ally, we Christians are meant to be personally. We, 
too, are selected and favoured for this purpose ; and 
we shall find all the economy of the New Testament 
constantly contemplates the holiness of God’s people, 
as the great end, and object, and aim of our Christian 
privileges, and blessings, and mercies upon earth. 

But, first of all, let us define what holiness is. I 
said, ill the commencement of my remarks, it is, 
literally, separation. A thing that was set apart to 
evil is called holy. I have quoted to you before 
the word in the Hebrew', as applied to a person de- 
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voted to wickedness, just as it is applied to a person 
devoted to holiness. The word means simply separa- 
tion. So the latin word sacer^ from which comes our 
word sacred^ is employed to denote profane, as well as 
sacred — means wicked, as well as holy. Hence the 
expression — 

“ Auri sacra fames,” 

literally translated, ‘Hhe sacred thirst of gold;’’ 
but strictly and properly, “the accursed thirst of 
gold.” The meaning therefore of a holy person is 
one severed or separated to something ; and when 
applied to that which is pure, and just, and true, it 
means separated to God. And we can only form an 
idea of what holiness is by seeing it defined by God, 
as embodied in his character, and explained at length 
in his Word. The attribute of God himself— that is 
perhaps the most solemn, the most solemnizing, the 
most impressive — is the attribute of holiness. It is 
the balance, if I may so speak, of all the attributes 
of Deity. Power without holiness would degenerate 
into cruelty ; omniscience without holiness would 
become craft; justice without holiness would dege- 
nerate into revenge ; and goodness without holiness 
would be passionate and intemperate fondness, doing 
mischief rather than accomplishing good. You can 
see therefore that lioliiiess pervading, linking together 
all the attributes of Deity, lend to God a grandeur, 
an august magnificence that a Christian can conceive, 
but a poet even cannot unfold. Holiness, then, as 
seen in God, is that attribute which is of supreme 
importance — gives fulness, glory, perfection, if one 
may so speak of God ; for it is describing him in the 
language for human apprehension; and makes him 
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the Holy, Holy, Holy One, who inhabiteth eternity. 
Holiness on our part is acquiescence in this picture — 
admiration of it, thirst to approach to it, delight in 
the law that declares it and requires conformity to 
it. A rebel detests the law that condemns him ; a 
Christian admires the equity, the glory, and th(^ 
excellence of that law, even wlicu that law condemns 
him. Holiness in a Christian is just separation, sanc- 
tification, severance from the excessive love of things 
lawful, from the forbidden love of things sinful, to 
the growing love of what God has commanded in 
his holy Word, and of the grand image tluit God has 
depicted in every page of his revelation. 

Now liaving seen what this holiness is, let me state 
in the next place how Christians in the New Testa- 
ment are constantly associated with it. Krst, they 
are elected to it. He has chosen us in Christ from 
the foundation of the world, that wo should be holy. 
Many, not many, I hope, but some, hearing of the 
doctrine of election or predestination, would say, 

He has predestinated or chosen us in Christ from 
the foundation of the world that we should give our- 
selves no trouble about the matter. If we are chosen 
we shall go to heaven ; if not we shall never see it.*’ 
That is the world’s logic. But you observe the logic 
that is true belongs to a loftier level. It is so asso- 
ciated with practical character tluit there is no election, 
you may depend on it, where there is no holiness ; 
there is no predestination where there is no piety; 
and wherever election is spoken of in the Bible, it is 
chosen in Christ from the foundation of the world, 
not that we may dispense with character, but that 
we should be holy and blameless before him. Again 
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we read, ‘‘ God has called us to holiness ; ” and again, 
“ Created in righteousness and true holiness and 
again, Serve God in holiness all the days of your 
life;” and again, “Holiness, without which no man 
can see the Lord.” So that we can see this holiness 
of character, whatever it be, is not the incidental 
characteristic of a few, but the grand and distinguish- 
ing feature of every true Christian ; so much so, that 
to be without it is to be without the badge of heaven, 
the image and superscription of Him who has re- 
deemed us by his precious blood. It is spoken of as 
necessary to worship, “ Who shall ascend into the 
house of God ? He that hath clean hands, and hath 
not lifted up his heart unto vanity.” It is again 
prayed for by our Blessed Lord when he says, “ Sanc- 
tify them through thy truth. Thy word is truth.” 
Christ’s righteousness upon us is our title, but this 
holiness within us is character. By Christ our state 
is changed; by the Holy Spirit our character is trans- 
formed. The first is our safety, the second is our 
fitness for the kingdom of heaven. 

N’ow this holiness in the next place is true and 
lasting beauty; it is real and original beauty. I 
believe that all things on earth are but dim at best, 
and since sin entered, stained shadows of the great 
originals that are in heaven. We fancy because we 
are so enamoured with these things, that when the 
Bible uses things below to represent things above, 
it borrows aid from the earthly to set forth the splen- 
dour of the heavenly. But the truth is, the earthly 
is the copy ; the heavenly is the original. And true 
beauty, therefore, is not the vulgar beauty that the 
eye admires, but that inner, moral beauty, which a 
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Christian deeply and truly sympathizes with. The 
true beauty of a Christian, or the true beauty of the 
Church — that is, the company of Christians — is not 
outward robe or ecclesiastical decoration, or archi- 
tectural pomp and splendour, but moral excellence. 
The King’s daughter has all her beauty within, that 
needs a spiritual eye to discriminate and discern. 
The mass of mankind can only see glare, pretension, 
gaudiuess, but the true Christian sees a city where 
the world sees none; for Christ, when he came to 
liis own, his own received him not; there was no 
beauty in him that the world should desire him. 
And it is said of Christians still, “ The world know- 
eth us not;” that is, does not distiuguish, discri- 
minate, and admire us ; just because spiritual things, 
in proportion as they are so, are foolishness to the 
natural man. But this true moral beauty with which 
the heart of a Christian is inlaid, which grows in 
splendour and in richness every day, is that which is 
real in the sight of God, and will outlive all the 
tints of flowers, all the colours of the rainbow, and 
all that man, as man, thinks fair and beautiful on 
earth. 

And this holiness too of character is the highest 
possible honour. It is the livery of heaven; it is 
the very robes of the King of glory ; it is the dress 
which he prepares for his own ; it is the Apocalyptic 
garments “ white and clean, which are the righteous- 
ness of saints;” it is the raiment white and clean 
which no moth can gnaw, which no rust can decay, 
which no thief can break through and steal. 

And in the next place, this holiness is fitness for 
heaven. It is not our title to heaven; I have said 
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that is Christ’s righteousness upon us ; but it is our 
fitness for heaven. A man without an ear cannot 
enjoy music. Many have so defective taste that they 
cannot admire or appreciate the most beautiful paint- 
ing ; the commonest daub and the most brilliant pro- 
duction of one of the great masters would seem 
equally good or bad to them. So such persons are 
not fit for enjoying such things. In the same 
manner, a person without a sanctified heart, with- 
out holiness, is not fit for heaven. He could not 
breathe its air, he could not listen to its harmo- 
nies, he could not enter upon its duties ; it w^ould 
be a strange and an alien element, in which he 
could have no joy, because he is utterly unprepared, 
and unfit for it. Every creature is made for the 
sphere in which it is to move. The Christian is 
made for heaven ; the lost sinner makes himself, not 
anybody else, for ruin. It is our fitness for heaven. 

In the next place, it is the distinguishing mark ot 
the true church of the Lord Jesus Christ. We dis- 
tinguish churches by names, by geographical bound- 
aries, by national features. But none of these are 
the true distinction of the Church of Christ ; not 
baptism, not even the Lord’s Supper, not outward 
rites, however proper, but inward character, is the 
true stamp and token of the people and the Church 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. If we have no holiness, 
we may be Churchmen, or we may be Dissenters, but 
we are not Christ’s people ; if we have this inner 
holiness, the work of the Spirit within us, given by 
Christ to them that believe on his name, we may be 
Churchmen, or we may be Dissenters, or we may be 
neither ; we are something better, we are Christians. 
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It is this that makes a Christian; and without this 
he cannot see God, or put forth any valid claim to be 
a Christian at all. 

In the next place, the Holy Spirit is the Author of 
this holiness. We believe in a Trinity. I cannot see 
how it is possible for a Unitarian to get to heaven. 
God may deal with such in a way that I know not ; 
but it seems to me that our ruin is so deep that it 
needs a Triune God to rescue us. We need the 
Fatlier s electing love, we uccmI the Son’s redeeming 
love, wo need the Holy Spirit’s ellective and sanctify- 
ing love. And hence it is promised that the Holy 
Spirit will take of the things of Christ, and show 
them to us — that he will make our bodies temples 
in which he will dwell — that h(‘ will regenerate our 
hearts, which must be born of ilie Holy Spirit — that 
he will comfort us and sanctify us, and be with us 
till we appear before God in Zion. And thus we 
need a Holy Spirit to regenerate us just as w^e need 
Christ to redeem us. He that s])eaks of baptismal 
regeneration just regards the Holy Spirit as he that 
accepts transubstantiation regards our Blessed Lord ; 
in the case of the Tractarian divine, bajdism is put in 
the room of the Holy Ghost ; in tlie case of the Eoman 
Catholic divine, the bread upon the altar is put in the 
room of the Lord Jesus Christ. And I do not know 
wEich is the greater sin; in all probability the former; 
it is at least as deadly, as fraught with pernicious and 
evil results. But let us never forget that no bread 
upon the altar can be a substitute for the living bread, 
Christ Jesus; and no water in the baptismal font can 
be a substitute for the Holy Spirit of God. No bread 
that a priest can consecrate can be turned into my 
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Saviour; no water that a presbyter can bless can 
take the place of the Holy Spirit and wash my heart. 
He who is God only can touch the heart, regenerate, 
retune, and reconsecrate it. 

Thus we have seen what this holiness is, and who 
is the Author of it : let me notice now that all the 
institutions of the Gospel are meant to promote 
it. Preaching is meant to promote it — sacraments 
are meant to promote it — the reading of the Bible 
is meant to promote it — the teaching of teachers is 
meant to promote it; all our schools and institu- 
tions, our preaching and hearing, our praying and 
communicating, are all helps that, by the blessing of 
the Spirit of God, bring us nearer to Him who is 
the Fountain of all holiness, of all light, and of all 
life. 

And in the next place, all the chastisements of 
God’s providence are meant to promote this. The 
Apostle says so expressly. He says, “Our fathers 
verily for a few days chastened us after their own 
pleasure; but he for our profit, that we might be 
partakers of his holiness. 

And lastly, a day will come when the Church, 
clothed in robes now stained and torn by the 
wear and tear of a fallen world, shall be arrayed in 
those bridal robes that are prepared for her by her 
Lord, and shall be presented to himself no longer 
a mutilated, imperfect, sin-stained widow, weeping, 
and seeking *the everlasting Husband to return, but 
a glorious Church, without spot, or wrinkle, or any 
such thing. 



CHAPTER XXI. 


OUTWARD SYMMETRY AND INWARD KEAUTY. THE JEWISH PRIEST. 
THE CHRISTIAN MINISTER. EXAMPLE. MINISTER MUST ME 
SENT MY HOLY SPIRIT. AMBASSADORS. MINISTERS APT 
TO READ. PRAY’ERFUL. WHAT MINISTERS SHOULD NOT BE. 
NOT LORDS OVER GOD’s HERITAGE. NOT COVETOUS. NOT 
CONTENTIOUS. NOT MEN-PLEASERS. NOT GIVEN TO MUCH 
WINE. 

The words I select from this chapter for special 
exposition are tlie'^^e : — 

“No man that hath a blemish of the seed of Aaron the priest 
shall come nigh to offer the offerings of tlic Lord made 
by fire : he hath a blemish ; he shall not come nigh to 
offer the bread of his God. lie shall eat the bread of his 
God, both of the most holy, and of the holy. Only he 
shall not go in unto the vail, nor come nigh unto the 
altar, because he hath a blemish ; that he jirofane not my 
sanctuaries : for I the Lord do sanctify them.” 

Ver. 21—23. 


I stated in tlie course of my remarks on a portion 
of the previous chapter, that there are parts of the 
Bible more adapted for private perusal than for public 
reading, but tliat in the chapters which we reasonably 
passed over in our Sabbath morning reading there 
were incidental texts valuable for instruction, precious 
in themselves, and also summaries of all the laws that 
regulated, peculiarly and temporarily regulated, that an- 
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cient economy. I have already directed your attention 
to the requirement in God’s Word, ‘'Ye shall he holy 
unto me: for I the Lord am holy, and have severed 
you from other people, that ye should be mine.” I 
showed that God’s ancient people were sequestered 
and separated from the rest of heathendom in order 
that they might reflect the character of God, be a 
model nation, show what grace would make them ; 
and that from being a mere crowd in the desert they 
became a congregation in the Tabernacle ; from being 
a mob they became a people ; from a nomade race of 
savages, they were by God’s grace, for the benefit of 
surrounding nations, transformed into a royal priest- 
hood, a peculiar people, to show forth the praises of 
Him who had called tlu^m out of darkless into his 
marvellous light. I then showed from all this that 
what they were nationally, or rather what they were 
meant to be nationally, we believers, if we be such, 
are designed to be personally : for Peter says, “ To 
are a chosen generation, a holy, royal priesthood, an 
holy nation, a peculiar people.” 

Again, John in the Apocalypse speaks of us as 
“ kings and priests unto God.” And, therefore, 
what was national in the Jews becomes personal in 
us ; and surrounded with richer ])rivileges, inspired 
by yet richer grace, we ought to be a people on whom 
is sculptured more deeply and vividly the lineaments 
of that Perfect Example, that beautiful character, 
that Holy One, whose we are, and whom we profess 
to serve. 

Now the passage I have selected for this evening’s 
thought is, what the priest was required to be under 
the ancient Jewish economy. He must be of the race 
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of Aaron ; in liis outward form all that was symme- 
trical to commend him to the eye; not because 
outward appearance was essential in the service of 
God, but because every person and every thing, 
in that ancient economy, was a visible symbol to 
embody and to reflect round it a great moral and 
instructive truth. The Jewish priest was required to 
be in his person all that was symmetrical and well 
proportioned, not wounded, not crooked, simply to 
reflect a great truth, “ Be ye holy tliat boar the ves- 
sels of the Lord.” The shining tent, that is the 
body, was required to be perfect in the Jewish 
economy ; the inner man is required to be holy, as a 
true priest in the holy place within, in our economy, 
to show fortl^the praises of Him who hath called us 
from darkness into his marvellous light. It is, tliere- 
fore, from this passage that I draw some instruction, 
less for the people, and more for those who are to 
preach to them, preside over tliem, and teach them 
the things that belong to tlieir eternal peace. And 
it is one of the peculiarities of our religion, that there 
is nothing like what the ancient Egyptians had — what 
they called an esoteric and an isoteric truth, or a 
teaching for the crowd, and a teaching for the priest ; 
but the same Book that contains the privileges and 
the duties of the people, contains also the duties and 
the obligations of the ministry : so that the people 
can see, by comparing the living original with the 
divine picture, whether their teachers have that true 
succession which consists not, as in the Jewish priest- 
hood, in personal lineage, or personal descent, but in 
spiritual, moral, divine connection with, and likeness 
to. Him who sends the labourers into the harvest. 
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Now, the character of the priests here again re- 
minds us how important it is that they, in the modem 
economy, who preach w their fellow-men, and teach 
the truth, and explain the way that leads to God, 
should he specimens of what their words teach. No- 
body needs here to be told that character is more 
eloquent than words ; that what a man is, makes a 
deeper, though it may be a slower impression, tlian 
what a man says. We estimate, in fact, the sincerity 
of a man’s profession by the quiet consistency of his 
practice. If he speak like an angel, but live like a 
fallen fiend, we at once say the speaking is for an 
object, it is not sincere, the comment is inconsistent 
with the text, the character contradicts the teaching ; 
and such teaching will have no influence, and exert 
no power upon mankind. Because we hear truth 
from a bad man, it does not follow that we are re- 
leased from the responsibility of accepting it ; but it 
is no less true, that truth so preached will not have 
much effect. There will be the irresistible contradic- 
tion of an inconsistent life staring the most eloquent 
statement out of comitenance, and making the people 
feel that there is no reality in the utterance, because 
there is no harmony with it in the life. It is there- 
fore most important now, as it was then, that they 
who preach the Gospel should not only, as the apostle 
says, live by the Gospel — as they may be willing 
enough to do, — but should also live the Gospel. 
Hence we have constantly set before us in the sacred 
Scriptures the importance of ministerial example ; the 
duty of following that example when it is what it 
should be, in harmony with the great Exemplar set 
forth in Scripture. Besides, that a minister should 
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still more be watchful, or a teacher in a school, for 
it matters not how lowly og how lofty the position 
may be, if we seek to teach others — ^that such a one 
should be “zealous to maintain good works,” in the 
language of the apostle, is obvious from this ; he 
is seen by more eyes, his profession rises to a loftier 
level, he will be tested by a higher standard, he 
will bo sifted and searched, and lynx eyes and Argus 
eyes will all be upon him from every point of the 
compass, disposed to magnify def(‘ets into vices, 
and to diminish virtues into almost the reverse ; such 
is the tendency of corrupt human nature. He, 
therefore, that occupies a lofty place in tliis world,- 
whatever his profession be, ought to be circumspect. 
If he have, in addition to that, authority, he surely 
ought to be an exan^ple to tlioso that arc under 
him, of whatsoever things arc pure, and just, and 
lovely. Only wo must ncvt'r confound the pre- 
tence of example vdtli the reality. Eeal character is 
quiet, unassuming, unpretending. Wherc'ver there is 
much noise, bright glare', loud pretension, an altered 
tone accommodated to a tlieme, thouglit to be the 
sacred one ; an attitude, an aspect, and a pr('f ension 
obviously put on, that is not the consisttmey of a 
Christian minister. One should just live and act with 
all the simplicity which one’s inner feelings prompt, 
being sure that one is right at heart, and leaving the 
details of conduct to adapt themselves to the guiding, 
holy, and righteous influence that is within. True 
character is not something shaped from without, or 
put on, but something radiated from within, and 
reflected through the outer man upon the eyes of all 
that choose to behold it. Such a character is full of 
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power. It was said of Jesus, “ Never man spake like 
this man;” but the re^on of that was, that never 
man lived like this man; and if he had not so 
lived he had never so spoken. His words were so 
full of power, because they came clearly and directly 
from a heart charged with infinite love, sympathy, 
beneficence, and truth. 

When one who teaches others, and occupies a pro- 
minent place, acts inconsistently with that teaching, 
those who hate the Giospel are too glad to get a 
handle for rejecting it. How often will you hear the 
sceptic and the infidel say, I am not a Chris- 
tian;” when you ask him why, he will say, “Do 
you notice how that bishop does, and how that 
rector acts, and liow that minister behaves ?” Well, 
but what does that prove ? It only shows that in 
his heart the objector is conscious that this religion 
dictates a loftier standard than is usual; and the 
very reason that he gives for rejecting this religion 
implies the superiority of the precepts that make any 
inconsistency with it appear so obvious to him. Be- 
sides, if all men go wrong, that is no reason why we 
should do so. We are not to follow a multitude to 
do evil ; and if all men’s lives were to contradict this 
Book, that is no reason for our doing so ; though 
it is matter of fact that inconsistency on the part of 
those that teach, will ever be a stumbling-block and 
an obstruction to the reception of the truth by those 
that hear. The greatest eloquence is the quiet con- 
sistency of a pure and true life ; the truest apos- 
tolical succession is not proving our relation to the 
apostles by imaginary links ; but showing that we 
belong, either by having transmitted to us their 
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beautiful example, their self-sacrifice, and speaking 
the words that tliey spoke of soberness and of truth. 
It is quite possible to sit in Moses’ seat, and contra- 
dict Moses to his face. It is quite possible to be 
children of Abraham, according to the flesh, and yet 
take up stones to stone him who was Abraham’s 
hope. No outer privilege, even if real, can be any 
substitute for inwiird life, consistent walk, faitliful, 
true, and spiritual preaching. Having seen the 
necessity of a pure and good cxamj)le, let me notice 
some other features in the minister of the G-os])el, 
by which avc can distinguish and discriminate what 
should be Ids character, and who a true minister is. 
The very first proof is, a true minister of Christ is 
sent by the Holy Spirit of God. I do not moan 
that tlie Sj)irit descends upon 1dm visibly like a dove, 
or that a ^oIce rends the heavens, and audibly says, 
‘‘ I commission this man but that ho who believes 
lie . is called to the ministry in the ])rovid(mee of 
God, desires in his own li(;art to preach what lie 
has learned, has tlie eoiivietion that he has some 
capacity for doing so — lias those chief leaturcs that 
are required of a minister by the ajiostle ; and if so, 
lie may hit sure that he is called hy the Holy 
Spirit, who .‘iiioiiits and calls his own into the vine- 
yard. read that the Holy Ghost said, Separate 

me Saul and Eaniabas for the work w hereunto 1 
have called them.” And if 1 mistake not, in tlu‘ 
ordinal of the Englisli church, the minister to be 
ordained must coidess that he is called by the Holy 
Ghost ; a very solemn profession, a very awful one, if 
not true ; but nothing can be more scriptural than to 
require such a profession, and nothing more essential 
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to a minister than the possession of that Holy Spirit. 
No ordination by presbyters, no ordination by a 
bishop, is worth one penny without the inner call and 
commission of the Holy Ghost; and that minister 
who is not so called, or so commissioned, or so 
taught, may be ordained by aU the prelates and pres- 
byters in Christendom ; he runs unsent, and he is no 
more a true minister of the Gospel than was Judas, 
or any false and apostate teacher in early days. 

The next feature in a true minister of the Gospel 
is, he is to be an ambassador from God. Who is an 
ambassador ? This is the word used by an apostle. 
‘‘We are ambassadors of God, as though God did 
beseech you by us, we pray you in Christ’s stead be 
ye reconciled unto God.” An ambassador’s province 
is simply to convey from his own sovereign that 
sovereign’s instructions to the court of another sove- 
reign. He must not dilute them, nor add to them, 
nor modify them. He is the best ambassador who 
conveys most clearly the instructions of his court, 
and enforces them with the ablest, the strongest, and 
the truest reasons. So a minister of the Gospel is an 
ambassador from God. His chart is the Bible, and 
his duty is to unfold, explain, and enforce it ; to add 
nothing to it, to subtract nothing from it, but to 
present it in every light, to follow it up with every 
argument, and to press upon the consciences and 
hearts of the people that great message that he carries 
with him from the King of kings, and Lord of lords. 
If the ministers of the Gospel be ambassadors, they 
cannot be what are called sacrificing priests : and for 
this obvious reason ; — a priest is a person that deals 
with God on behaK of man; but an ambassador is 
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one that deals with man on behalf of G-od ; just the 
opposite. If, therefore, a man be a sacrificing priest, 
he is not an ambassador ; if he be an ambassador, he 
cannot be a sacrificing priest. And, therefore, he in 
the Christian Church who now says he is to offer 
sacrifices for men, lays aside all pretension to be an 
ambassador. He does not come down from God to 
deal with me on God’s behalf ; but he professes to 
go up to God, to deal with God on my behalf. And, 
therefore, if he be a priest, he is not one of the 
Christian ministry. I spoke of a requirement in the 
English ordinal. The Romish ordinal, according to 
which priests are ordained, ordains them not for any- 
thing approaching to Christianity. For instance, 
when a priest in the Church of Rome is ordained, 
there is put into his hand a patten for holding bread, 
and a cup for holding wine, and the bishop that 
ordains him commissions him to go and offer the soul 
and divinity, the flesh and blood of the Son of God, a 
sacrifice for the sins of the living and the dead ; but 
not one word about preaching, not one word about 
the Bible. He may be a Christian before — I do not 
judge him in that ; but the man ordained to be a 
Roman Catholic priest is no more, in virtue of his 
ordination — do not mistake me — a Christian minister, 
than he is a Mahometan mufti. He does not undertake 
a single Christian function ; he is not ordained to exe- 
cute one ; he is not enjoined even to read the Bible ; 
and one priest I know told me he never saw a Bible 
till many years after he was ordained a priest in that 
Church. The Christian minister, however, is ordained, 
in the language of the apostles, to preach the Gospel ; 
he is appointed to teach, as an ambassador from God, 
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to a minister than the possession of that Holy Spirit. 
No ordination by presbyters, no ordination by a 
bishop, is worth one penny without the inner call and 
commission of the Holy Grhost; and that minister 
who is not so called, or so commissioned, or so 
taught, may be ordained by all the prelates and pres- 
byters in Christendom ; he runs unsent, and he is no 
more a true minister of the Gospel than was Judas, 
or any false and apostate teacher in early days. 

The next feature in a true minister of the Gospel 
is, he is to be an ambassador from God. Who is an 
ambassador? This is the word used by an apostle. 

We are ambassadors of God, as though God did 
beseech you by us, we i)ray you in Christ’s stead be 
ye reconciled unto God.” An ambassador’s province 
is simply to convey from his own sovereign that 
sovereign’s instructions to the court of another sove- 
reign. He must not dilute them, nor add to them, 
nor modify them. He is the best ambassador who 
conveys most clearly the instructions of his court, 
and enforces them with the ablest, the strongest, and 
the truest reasons. So a minister of the Gospel is an 
ambassador from God. His chart is the Bible, and 
his duty is to unfold, explain, and enforce it ; to add 
nothing to it, to subtract nothing from it, but to 
present it in every light, to follow it up with every 
argument, and to press upon the consciences and 
hearts of the people that great message that he carries 
with him from the King of kings, and Lord of lords. 
If the ministers of the Gospel be ambassadors, they 
cannot be what are called sacrificing priests : and for 
this obvious reason ; — a priest is a person that deals 
with God on behalf* of man ; but an ambassador is 
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one that deals with man on behalf of God ; just the 
opposite. If, therefore, a man be a sacrificing priest, 
he is not an ambassador ; if he be an ambassador, he 
cannot be a sacrificing priest. And, therefore, he in 
the Christian Church who now says he is to offer 
sacrifices for men, lays aside all pretension to be an 
amb^ssachu*. He does not come down from God to 
deal with me on God’s behalf; but he professes to 
go up to God, to deal with God on my behalf. And, 
therefore, if he be a priest, he is not one of the 
Christian ministry. I spoke of a requirement in the 
English ordinal. The Romish ordinal, according to 
which priests are ordained, ordains them not for any- 
thing approaching to Christianity. Eor instance, 
when a priest in the Church of Rome is ordained, 
there is put into his hand a patten for holding bread, 
and a cup for holding wine, and the bishop that 
ordains him commissions him to go and offer the soul 
and divinity, the flesh and blood of the Son of God, a 
sacrifice for the sins of the living and the de^ad ; but 
not one word about preaching, not one word about 
the Bible. He may be a Christian before — I do not 
judge him in that ; but the man ordained to be a 
Roman Catholic priest is no more, in virtue of his 
ordination — do not mistake me — a Christian minister, 
than he is a Mahometan mufti. He does not undertake 
a single Christian function ; he is not ordained to exe- 
cute one ; he is not enjoined even to read the Bible ; 
and one priest I know told me he never saw a Bible 
till many years after he was ordained a priest in that 
Church. The Christian minister, however, is ordained, 
in the language of the apostles, to preach the Gospel ; 
he is appointed to teach, as an ambassador from God, 
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a presbyter, an evangelist, a bishop, an apostle, or 
whatever other name there may be by which he is 
known. 

One other character is given to the ministry ; its 
subjects are stewards. The apostle says, Let a man 
so account of us as of the ministers of Christ, and 
stewards of the mysteries of God.” Servants for 
duty, stewards for responsibility. A steward has 
charge of much ; if he keep back what he ought to 
put forward, or put forward what he ought to keep 
back, or supersede what he should preach by some- 
thing not from the source and fountain, he is un- 
faithful, and does not act like a steward of God. On 
opening the E])istles of Paul, it is remarkable how 
very emphatic are all the various requirements in the 
minister of the Gospel, and how little he speaks of 
any of those things thought so valuable by some. 
Pirst of all, it is said he must be one holding the 
mystery of the truth in a pure conscience. He must 
be self-denying. The minister of the Gospel must be 
self-denying ; denying himself many things that he 
'would like for the sake of those to whose good he is 
sent to minister. The apostle says, 1 keep under 
my body, and bring it into subjection, lest that by 
any means, when I have preached to others, I myself 
should be a castaway” — that is, disapproved as a mi- 
nister of Christ. Another feature given by the 
apostle of a minister is one “ apt to teach.” It is 
not enough that one should be a scholar; that is 
most important : but how often do you find that men 
whose minds are walking encyclopaedias of knowledge, 
are not able, on the platform, or in the pulpit, or any- 
where else, to speak five minutes connected sentences 
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unfolding what their minds contain. It may he, as 
some one satirically said, that the emptiest minds can 
speak easiest, as the emptiest churches empty fastest : 
it may be so, but still it is a fact, that many a richly- 
stored mind has not the gift of speaking its thoughts, 
and that many a one, with very little in the mind, has 
the power of making the most of that little. But it 
is a requirement in a minister of the G-ospel, not only 
that his mind shall be w^ell stored, not only that he 
shall be well instructed — and in the present day the 
very highest scholarship is most important in the 
ministry — but that also he shall be apt to teach ; that 
is, have the power of speaking what ho thinlis, cloth- 
ing his ideas with simple and ap])ropria(e language. 
The very best way to do so, is never to l>e anxious 
while we s])eak about the words, ])iit oidy lo be sure 
of tlioughts, and words are certain to follow. There 
can be no difliculty in cloihing a thought that we 
clearly understand Avitli plain words; and whenever 
you do not understand a sermoTi, it is not IxM^ause the 
subject is diiiicult, but because the ministiT has not 
the power of speaking clearly wlnit he wishes to con- 
vey. The plainest and the most trausj)arent sermons 
are always the ablest ; the grandest sermons are 
always the worst. What we want is simplicity of 
speech, clearness of thought. We are travellers in a 
dark night, and in a weary way ; and the plainest 
sign-post that tells us the road we are to take, if not 
of the finest wood, or the most beautiful painting, is 
the most useful, because it is most easily read as it is 
most intelligibly written. 

Again, it is said that ministers are not only to be 
apt to teach, but also to think of their flocks at the 
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throne of grace. “Always,” says the apostle, “in 
every prayer of mine for you.” He says again, “ I 
bow my knees unto the Eather of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, of whom the whole family in heaven and earth 
is named, that he would grant you, according to the 
riches of his glory, to be strengthened with might by 
his spirit in the inner man.” 

Having shown, then, from the requirement of the 
ancient Jewish priest, what the modern Christian 
minister should be — holy and consistent in his con- 
duct, intelligible and plain in his speech — let me 
show, by reference to the same source, some things 
that ministers should not be. The apostle is parti- 
cular in laying down the negative side, if I may so 
speak, of ministerial character. Eirst, they ought 
not to be, says the apostle, lords over Grod’s heritage; 
that is, they ought not to dictate, but persuade. They 
ought not to say “ It is so,” because tliey think so ; 
but it is so, because “ thus saith the Lord.” A lord 
over God’s heritage is one that dictates what is his 
own instead of enforcing, exhibiting, and alleging 
what God has said in his Word. The pulpit ought 
to reflect the Scriptures, sermons to be the multiplied 
echoes of the Bible, and what the minister says should 
derive its authority, not from his learning, but from 
God’s holy Word, A second negative requirement 
in the modern Christian minister is, that he shall not 
be greedy of fllthy lucre. Over and over again this 
is reiterated and repeated in the Scriptures. Paul 
could say, “I have coveted no man’s silver, nor gold, 
nor apparel.” I believe nothing has done greater 
injury to the Church universal than the evident 
symptoms given, but not often, I believe, of minis- 
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ters of the Gospel at all hazards hastening to be rich, 
ready to sacrifice duty for profit. Such a taste, such 
covetousness, such avarice eats like a canker into real 
piety, corrodes their whole character, takes away all 
force from what they say, and makes them absolutely 
useless. “ Feed the flock of God which is among you, 
taking the oversight thereof, not by constraint, but 
willingly; not for filthy lucre.” I do not think that 
ministers of the Gospel should be poor : that is often 
as inconvenient as it is dangerous to be excessively 
rich ; aud 1 do not agree with the laity that a layman 
may bo as rich as CrcBsus, but that wdiat is a virtue 
in a layman, is almost sin in a clergyman. 1 cannot 
see that there is any sin in being rich, if your riches 
are honestly acquired, or that there is any virtue in 
being poor ; and if riches in a layman be not sin, it 
cannot be sin in a clergyman ; and if tliey be dan- 
gerous in a clergyman, they must d fortiori be 
dangerous in a layman. But if riches come in the 
providence of God, you arc responsible for the use 
of them. But if you are not rich, to set your heart 
upon riches, aud hasten to be rich, or to make so 
much of the little tliat you have, that it absorbs all 
your thoughts, that is to be greedy of filthy lucre, 
to covet other men’s silver, gold, and apparel, or to 
take the oversiglit of the flock from wrong and sinful 
motives. To enter into the Church to get a living as 
the main end is scandalous ; to enter into the Church 
as a minister to serve God, and to expect that you 
wall get bread to eat, and raiment to put on, is com- 
mon sense and reason. The minister of the Gospel 
must have bread to eat, and raiment to put on ; and 
if he ministers to you in spiritual things, the Church, 
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the nation, or the congregation, or whatever may be 
the source, ought to minister to him in temporal 
things ; nothing is more reasonable. But when pre- 
ferment, the loaves and the fishes, are made the domi- 
nant and the chief things, then that is sin. But yet 
I will venture to assert — and it is needful to assert it 
in these days — infidels, and persons of sceptic and 
anti-christian minds, constantly fling in the face of 
the ministers of the Gospel that they are fond of 
’wealth. Now what is tlie fact ? If all the wealth of 
the Church of England, which is one of the richest 
bodies, were thrown into one common fund, and 
divided equally among all its rectors, curates, vicars, 
bishops, each would get about £190 a-year; that 
would be the sum total; the calculation has been 
made. I think no curate ought to have less than 
£200, and no rector less than £500 a-year ; and if I 
could 1 w^ould take from the higher bishops in order 
to enrich the lower ministtTs. And if you take the 
Scotch Church again, which has been supposed to be 
the poorer ; if all the money in that Cluirch W’ere 
thrown into a cofier, it would give £300 a-year to 
each ; so that we are in that respect richer than the 
Church of England ; not richer in reality, but richer in 
more equal distribution. If you examine the subject 
calmly and dispassionately, you wdil sec that of the 
ministers of the Gospel it cannot be said that they 
are greedy of filthy lucre — it cannot be said that 
they are extravagantly rich ; and this applies to dis- 
senters as much as to churchmen ; and therefore the 
smart remarks of sceptics are really not just or true ; 
they are meant to injure that blessed Gospel to 
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which we are the witnesses, and of which we are the 
preachers. 

Another negative in tlie character of ministers ot 
the Gospel is, that they should not be contentious, 
not self-willed, not turbulent, not of a quarrelsome 
spirit, not taking offence at little matters, not angry 
with a brother because that brother in every jot and 
tittle does not concur with them. Another negative 
is, not men-pleasers. The apostle says, “ If 1 should 
please men, I should not be the servant of Christ.” 
And again, he says, “ Not as pleasing men, but 
God;” that is, sacrificing a great man’s smile, a 
rich man’s countenance, for Christ’s salu‘ ; not caring 
who shall take offence, if you are only sure that 
you speak the truth in a kind, Christian, and con- 
ciliatory spirit. It is possible to speak truth bitterly, 
just as it is possible to speak what is false lovingly; 
but very often truth spok(‘n bitterly and violently has 
less chance of success than a falsehood spokmi with 
great plausibility and kindness. Let us, therefore, 
proclaim the truth ; try to convey the most unpa- 
latable truths, if we cannot in the most palatable 
language, at least with a most conciliatory, sympa- 
thizing, and kindly spirit. Let us ever show it is 
to win souls, not to give offence. Let us remember 
that men are diffenmtly constituted, and that truth 
needs to be presented to sinful, erring man, with great 
tenderness and forbearance. It is not God on Sinai 
that speaks from the pul|)it, but frail man compassed 
about with like infirmities, himself needing to feel and 
to exemplify the truths that he speaks and preaches. 

The next negative character is, not given to much 
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wine it is one of the characteristics that the apostle 
lays down ; and this seems to have been then a very 
important requirement, and from what one reads it is 
no less now. ‘^Not given to much wine;” not the 
prohibition of it, but the limitation of it. If what 
is called the Teetotal principle, however good and 
valuable it may be, had been an apostolical one, I do 
submit it would have been said, “ not daring to taste 
wine but it is not so ; “ not given to much wine 
therefore some may be taken, but it must not be 
taken in excess ; and evidently the ruling principle is, 
a little wine for thy stomach’s sake” — a little wine 
for the sake of your health, if you find it requisite. 
What a vast amount of common sense is there in the 
Bible ! The more one reads this Blessed Book the 
more one feels what Howells said of it, “ It is com- 
mon sense inspired.” There is that in this Book 
which so commends itself to one’s good sense, apart 
from its inspiration, that we cannot resist the conclu- 
sion— if this Book was not inspired by God, the men 
who wrote it left behind them a more stupendous 
miracle than any one they have yet recorded. The 
wine in the apostle’s days must surely haA^e been 
what is called alcoholic w^ine ; I admit not like our 
wines, which, to suit our very depraved taste and 
appetite, are mixed with an enormous quantity of 
alcohol. The wine in the East had about seven per 
cent, alcohol; our strongest wines have tAventy per 
cent. But then there w-as some alcohol : if there was 
none, wdiy should the apostle have said, “ not given 
to much wine ?” He would not say, “ not givdn to 
much Avater,” because there was no risk of water 
doing any injury. The very fact that he limits the 
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quantity, shows that the wine then used was alcoholic 
or stimulating, and that it required restraint, regu- 
lation — not prohibition. But no doubt the less used 
the better. They that can do without it are best 
without it ; and it is a question left open for Christian 
men to discuss, whether the best example is total 
abstinence from it, or the moderate use of it : they 
are only wrong who base prohibition upon the Bible ; 
they who base it on expediency take fair ground that 
is open to discussion. 

These are the elements of the Christian minister, 
laid down in Scripture, suggested by the considera- 
tion of the ancient Jewish priests. And you, the 
people, now take the minister as the mt^ssenger of 
God. “ Let a man so account of us as ministers of 
Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of God.” Se- 
condly, wait on his instruction. The least you can 
do is, to listen to the minister. A minister will 
always preach better when he speaks to a listening 
and attentive auditory ; and a 'stated minister will 
always be encouraged when he sees the same places 
filled by the same listeiu'rs, desirous to taste the 
bread, and drink the water of life. In tlie next 
place, follow their example as far as they follow 
Christ. “ Be ye follow^ers of me even as 1 am of 
Christ.” “ Be followers together of me, and mark 
them which walk so as ye have us for an example.” 
And, again, pray for them. The apostle frequently, 
in all his Epistles, asks the prayers of the people to 
whom he w^as attached, and who were atta<;hed to him. 
In the Epistle to the Eomans, more than once he 
does so. “ I beseech you, brethren, for the Lord Jesus 
Christ’s sake, and for the love of the Spirit, that ye 
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strive together with me in your prayers for me.’’ 
And again, in Ephesians, when he bids them take the 
whole armour of Grod, he says, “ Praying always with 
all prayer and supplication in the Spirit, and watching 
thereunto with all perseverance and supplication for 
aU saints ; and for me, that utterance may be given 
unto me, that I may open my mouth boldly, to make 
known the mystery of the Gospel.” And pray, in the 
next place, for the increase of it. I trouble myself 
less about ecclesiastical machinery ; I think more of 
the importance of Christ’s rule in the midst of his 
Church. If he send forth labourers into the harvest, 
it matters not whether layman, or people, or presbyter 
appoint them, ^atau will be glad to see Christian 
people wrathful with each other about Church politics, 
if ho can only keep tliem from fulfilling the grand 
precept, Pray ye the Lord of the harvest, that he 
will send forth labourers into the harvest.” 

The Great Patron of the church is in the skies. 
Those whom He sends are holy and true and chosen. 
Those that enter uiisent, whatever excellencies they 
have, want that which is vital. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

HULES rOR THE MINISTRY OE THE HRIESTS. 

This chapter is so peculiar to tlie Jewisli priest- 
hood, and so entirely occupied about cercanonial un- 
cleannesses, that, while it has its place, its value, and 
its use, it is not for edification to read it in the family. 
By stating the various causes that operated as cere- 
monial impediments to the ])riest’s discharge of his 
sacerdotal functions, it reveals, on the one hand, how^ 
human nature has been tainted in its moral condition 
by the fall, and how deeply that taint has struch into 
the physical economy of man : it shows, on the otlicr 
hand, that “holiness becometh the Lord’s House,” 
and that they should “be clean who bear the vessels 
of the Lord.” 

The closing portions of this chapter are occupied 
with the regulation of the sacrifices to be ofiered, 
and require that they too should be free from all 
blemish and defect. The wa)rship we offer, and the 
worshippers that offer it, should be holiness to the 
Lord. 

The only perfect priest w’^as Christ Jesus — the first 
and the last : the only perfect sacrifice ever offered 
was His. A day approaches when the whole company 
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of true believers shall be presented to the Lord a 
glorious church, without spot or blemish or any such 
thing ; and all matter that we now see disinfected of 
its evil, and consecrated afresh, shall also be holiness 
to the Lord. 



CHAPTER XXin. 

END OF JEWISH FESTIVALS. EFFECTS OF, ON THE TRIBES AND 
NATION. INSPIRATION. PASSIVE THANKFULNESS FOR 
HARVESTS. PENTECOST. GLEANINGS FOR THE POOR. A 
MARGIN FOR THE NEEDY. FEAST OF TRUMPETS. FEAST 
OF TABERNACLES. 

This chapter ought properly and naturally to suc- 
ceed the nineteenth chapter of this book, in which 
was stated the' great fact of the annual festival of 
atonement, and after which follow properly, and in 
order, the various feasts or festivals recorded in this 
chapter. In this book we have read, first of all, rules 
for persons ; secondly, for holy places ; thirdly, for 
holy habits; and we have now the regulations laid 
down for the government of the children of Israel in 
reference to the appointment of their festivals. Many 
of the laws contained in this Book are now, of course, 
necessarily obsolete, because their subjects are super- 
seded by the great ends and objects of which they 
were foreshadows. But many of these laws, how- 
ever minute they may appear to us, and however 
unnecessary, because we live in an enlightened age 
where the indirect light of Christianity is sufficient 
almost to instruct the masses — were necessary then ; 
and they have been, some of them, at least, the 
guiding laws of the most enlightened nations in everj' 
age of the world. Many laws that were necessary 
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for the infancy of a professing church need not be 
retained and observed in the mature years of that 
church ; and yet their importance in their place and 
for their object cannot be over estimated, and ought 
not to be lightly regarded. Many parts of this book 
are necessarily for personal study ; other parts of 
it were suitable for the priests only ; but other 
parts of it are full of the richest evangelical truths ; 
— it being the G-ospel in shadow, just as St. John is 
the Grospel with life and immortality clearly brought 
to light. 

Now the Hebrew word here rendered “feasts” 
might with mucli greater propriety be rendered “ as- 
semblies,” or convocations, or institutions. It was 
not necessarily a feast in the sense of a participation 
of good things ; but it was properly a gathering 
together of the people for the offering of sacrificial 
rites, ill order to impress upon their minds great 
truths, and to bo, as it were, to them the alphabet oi 
that Gospel that was to be more fully revealed. You 
can see the vast importance of these institutions in 
two or three points of view ; in one a moral, in another, 
in some degree, a political. For instance, the Jews 
were divided into twelve tribes ; these tribes were, in 
some degree, by that division insulated or mechanically 
detached and separated from each other, each with 
peculiar interests ; but by these great festivals or insti- 
tutions which occurred every year, at stated intervals, 
the whole twelve tribes came across the geographical 
boundaries that severed them, and met together 
around the same altar, offering the same sacrifices, 
singing the same grand songs, and worshipping to- 
gether the same God — the God of Abraham, of Isaac, 
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and of Jacob. And thus this communion of all the 
scattered tribes in one on these several occasions 
was calculated to break up every idea of separation, 
and to show them they were all the children of one 
Blessed Bather, and as they were loved of God they 
ought as friends to love one another. In the second 
place these institutions were politically important — 
for God rules in a nation as well as among individuals. 
I have told you often, that the Jewish race was 
separated from the rest of mankind, in order to 
preserve, in all its purity, the worship of the only 
living and true God. It was, therefore, part and 
parcel of the polity of Leviticus, as far as polity was 
given in it, to make them depend for all their sup- 
plies as much as possible upon internal resources. 
If they had been dependent for tlieir corn upon 
foreign nations, the consecpience would have been, 
they would have gone out and mingled with those 
idolatrous nations, and those nations, the moment 
they came to be at war with the children of Israel, 
would have withheld from them tliat bread which 
was essential to their maintenance as a people, and 
to their separation and distinctness as a believing 
and a Christian people. These institutions, therefore, 
necessarily gave birth to a vast amount of internal 
traffic ; caravans coming across wide or parched de- 
serts — camels, and asses, and oxen, carrying loads 
from place to place, introduced a sort of circulation, 
not of money, but of that which is the end of money — 
goods ; and the consequence was that every place was 
visited by those that had to sell ; and every one that 
wanted found the things that he required : and thus 
a sort of internal traffic was kept up amid all the 
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tribes of Israel, that made them by one part of the 
law more independent of the will of foreigners ; and, 
secondly, gave them commercial intercourse at home, 
sufficient for a nation in that infant state in which 
they were at that time. One can see, therefore, a 
large amount of practical and characteristic wisdom 
disclosed in all these institutions, which shows the 
highest inspiration ; and the inference from the study 
of it must be, that a nomad and semi-barbarous race — 
for BO they were in the desert — ^never could have struck 
out such a masterly polity, or made the arrangements 
that are here given. It is far less credulous to believe 
that G-od instituted these, than that a barbarous race 
struck the theory out of their own minds. 

Having seen the reason of these institutions, let 
me notice that in this chapter there is given, first 
of all, the passover. The passover is described, as 
it had been previously, in the fifth verse : “ In the 
fourteenth day of the first month at even is the 
Lord’s passover.” The Jewish ecclesiastical year 
began with April — the civil year began with Septem- 
ber ; and, therefore, the festival of the passover was 
celebrated in April, just about the time of the sub- 
sequent celebration of the Lord’s Supper, that now 
very properly and justly succeeds it. After de- 
scribing the passover, which we have had delineated 
and recorded in the Book of Exodus, we have next 
the festival of the sheaf of first-fruits, beginning at 
the ninth verse. He tells them that when they reap 
the harvest “they shall bring a sheaf of the first- 
fruits of their harvest unto the priest ; and he shall 
wave the sheaf before the Lord.” This was a beauti- 
ful institution, to teach the Israelite that it was not 
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the soil, nor the rain drops, nor the sun^beams, nor 
the dews, nor the skill of their agriculturists, that 
they had to thank for their bounteous produce ; but 
that they must rise above the sower and the reaper, 
and see God the good giver of the golden harvest, 
and make his praise the key-note of their harvest 
home. Thus, all Israel was to do then what we should 
do still — praise God for every temporal blessing that 
we have ; either for the bounteous harvest, or for 
health, or for profits in trade, or for success in busi- 
ness. Whatever good thing passes to you in the 
providence of God, is a voice proclaiming in the desert, 
“ Praise ye the Lord.” 

After this, we have the Feast of Pentecost. The 
Feast of Per.tecost was to be fifty days — seven weeks, 
that is, seven times seven, forty-nine, and a day 
over, fifty — fifty days after the feast we have just 
now referred to. It was made much more of by the 
Jews than was originally meant of God, because it 
did happen that the fiftieth day was the day of the 
giving of the law on Mount Sinai ; and though it w^as 
not intended to commemorate that event, the Jews 
attached so much importance to the event, that they 
called the Pentecost “ the day of the commission or 
giving of the law.” 

After this wo have a very beautiful provision — 
the gleanings that are to be left for the poor ; that 
when you reap your corn you are to take care not to 
cut down everything, but to leave a little for the 
poor : “ When ye reap the harvest of your land, thou 
shalt not make clean riddance of the comers of thy 
field, neither shalt thou gather any gleaning of thy 
harvest: thou shalt leave them unto the poor, and 
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to the stranger: I am the Lord your God.” I think 
one of the most beautiful traits in the provision and 
economy of God in the Old Testament Scriptures 
is the constant reference to the poor. The per- 
manency of the rich and the poor is what Christ 
himself has declared; there will be rich and poor 
as long as this dispensation lasts ; and any attempt 
to break down the distinction entails calamity on the 
nation that makes it. The distinction does exist, 
and will exist as long as men live, and intellectual 
energies differ in degree — for the fact is, men are 
not all equal; they may talk as they will that all 
men are equal. In one sense, before God, all men 
are equal ; but in another respect they are not. One 
man has more physical energy or more mental energy 
than another. One man has more skill than another, 
one man more activity than another; and several 
things are constantly keeping up that broad and 
palpable distinction between them that have, and 
them that have not. But just as the Israelite reaper 
left some ears of corn for the poor and for the 
stranger, so you, in estimating your labours, which 
are to you for all practical purposes your corn-fields, 
in arranging your profits, your gains, your losses, 
ought to have a balance or a margin for the benefit 
of the poor, the destitute, and the needy. God 
especially blessed a nation that took care of the 
poor ; and God still provides for and pronounces 
blessed those that consider the poor. I know that 
what are called “poor’s rates” are extremely ob- 
jectionable ; because, when you pay your poor’s rates 
you give a tax, and when the poor get in the work- 
house, the bread that it buys they take it as a 
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right ; and the consequence is, all benevolence on 
your part is quenched, and all gratitude on the part of 
the poor is ruined also. But then, such is the hard- 
ness of the human heart in so many cases, that a wise 
and merciful government is bound to make the law, 
and to compel that as a right which many would 
much rather give as the act of benevolence and 
kindness. 

But because you do pay poor’s rates you still must 
leave a margin to give something ; for those rates are 
not yet intolerable; and on all occasions wo should 
be delighted that we have an opportunity of making 
the heart of the widow rejoice, and the orphan sing 
for joy. There is an opportunity for this in what I 
have seen noticed in many of the ])apers in the 
present day, — the destitution of soldiers’ wives, and 
I hope that those that see the opportunity will attend 
to it. Those soldiers whom we have sent abroad to 
fight the battles of our country have left behind 
them wives and children, so far as I can gather 
from public sources of information, almost destitute. 
Now, I think it will be a great disgrace to our 
nation, if we leave them so; and I hope that those 
who have the means of contributing to this object 
will avail themselves of it, and feel it not a tax 
exacted from them, but a happy occasion of ex- 
ercising the highest beneficence towards those, whom 
the brave and willing defenders of our country, its 
institutions and its rights, have been compelled by 
their position to leave behind them. No man ever 
died poorer because he gave to the poor ; and I have 
noticed that the most unhappy men are the men that 
are always getting, never giving. If you want to be 
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really happy, give; if you wish to be thoroughly 
wretched, withhold what is meet. There is a great 
law which is universally true, “ It is more blessed,” 
or there is more happiness, “to give than to receive.” 

We have after this the Feast of Trumpets, which 
began the civil year of the Jews. And how very 
striking the thought, that the trumpets should sound 
at the commencement of a new year, and that the 
name of God should, upon that occasion, be blessed 
and praised. The Jews, even at the present day, are 
in the habit of celebrating this ; they say, “ Glory 
be to God the Father, hosannah ;” and then, “ Glory 
be to the Eedeemer, hosannah ; glory be to the Seeker, 
hosannah,” — a sort of foreshadow of the Trinity, or a 
Triune Jehovah, still preserved among them. We 
have next the Feast of Tabernacles, to one of the main 
rites of which I will direct your minds in the sermon 
from the Gospel of St. John; where they dwelt in 
booths or tents, to commemorate the fact that they 
dwelt in tents in the desert. The Jews of modem 
times preserve this idea ; and on this day they collect 
plants of citron and the palm tree, and the small 
branches of them they carry in their hands, and 
walk in procession round the reading-desk of their 
synagogue ; as a faint fragmental remain of the one 
ancient and illustrious institution. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 

INFANT CHRISTIANITY. GROWTH. OIL FOR THE LAMPS. MANY 
CONGREGATIONS ONE CHURCH. A CHRISTIAN. TRUE CHURCH. 
SHEWBREAD. THE BLASPHEMER. CONSCIENCE AND CIVIL 
INTERFERENCE. CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. LEX TAL10NI8. 

It is most important that we should constantly bear 
in mind that the Christians of the Levitical economy 
were the infants, if I may so speak, or the youths, of the 
Christian dispensation. They needed to he constantly 
taught by visible and impressive symbols, each sym- 
bol the pedestal of a great and precious truth, and in- 
culcating that truth through the senses, and thereby 
making the deepest and most permanent impression on 
the mind. It is quite certain tliat whatever defects 
may exist in the Christian Cliurch now, in innumer- 
able particulars it has grown in purity, in wisdom, 
and in capacity of receiving the truths that are revealed 
in this blessed book. Among the very first symbols 
appointed in this chapter, is tlie pure beaten oil for 
the lamps that were “ to bum continually without the 
vail of the testimony, in the tabernacle of the congre- 
gation.’* Now we find that John in the Apocalypse 
uses the very imagery that is here, to set forth the 
completeness, the unity, and yet the variety of the 
Christian Church. The seven candlesticks, or the seven 
branches of the one candlestick, are seven churches ; 
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aU the seven knit together in one golden stem ; and 
through that stem rushing into each tube, and sup- 
plying each lamp with the most precious and perfumed 
oil, beaten oil rising from the stem and enabling it 
thus to burn. Now we have in that image the most 
complete exhibition of the variety of the Christian 
Church. It is not one stem, there are seven stems. 
There is not one visible church, but many visible con- 
gregations, all of them, greater or less, constituting 
together the one universal or Catholic Church. It was 
never meant that there should be but one visible e^^o- 
nomy, but many differing economies ; having their 
unity not in the uniformity of A to B, and B to C, but 
in the unity of all with the central stem to which they 
are all knit. So is it now in the Christian Churcl . 
The discipline of the church is temporary, but the 
doctrines of the church are eternal. In ecclesiastical 
polity, it has varied, and it will vary ; in essential at- 
tachment to the Saviour, trust in his sacrifice, love of 
vital and essential truth, it has been one in every 
age.- The oil that supplied it was oil that rose from 
the stem, penetrated the branches, and thus fed the 
flame. I need not remind you how that very image 
is constantly used to denote the Holy Spirit of God. 
‘‘Anointed with the Spirit and again, “Ye have an 
unction from the Holy One.” The name “Christ” is 
“The Anointed One;” and the name Christian liter- 
ally “ a ])erson consecrated by oil.” But what oil ? 
The Holy Spirit of God ; of whom oil is in the ancient 
economy the expressive symbol. 

Then the object of this candlestick was to give light 
in the tabernacle. So the object of a church is to give 
light ; and il‘ it fail to give light it is worthless. The 
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best candlestick would not be that which gave least 
light, but most ; and no exquisite beauty of its chasing, 
no amount of gold in its composition, would be any 
compensation for its failing to do that which is its end 
and its mission, to give light to them that are in the 
household. Better a bright light that will enable you 
to read upon a brass or an iron candlestick, than a dim 
burning one upon a golden or a silver one. Better 
a church that lights people to heaven, though it have 
many inipertections, than a church all splendour and 
magnificence that does not show a ])erson across the 
road even. The very end and object of a Christian is to 
be a liglit ; and that is the best church that casts the 
light upon the truths of the Bibl(‘, the problems of the 
soui, the hopes of the Christian, the way that leads to 

After the representation of the candlestic'k we have 
the brciid for a memorial before the Lord. This bread 
consisted of twelve loaves upon a table of gold ; and 
had two meanings ; probably one was to bring the 
produce of tln^ fields of the earth under the roof of the 
sanctuary of (xod, that it might be seen that the same 
God who saves the soul and feeds it witli living bread, 
also supplies the w^ants of the body, and makes the 
corn to grow upon the earth to bring forth abundance 
for man and for beast. Or, secondly, it may have been 
designed to show that there w^as a higher want than 
the want of the bread that perisheth ; that there is in 
man’s soul a need, a hunger for the bread that en- 
dureth unto life eternal ; which the viands of nature 
never could furnish, which God must send as he sent 
the manna — directly and immediately from heaven. 
And lastly, it was used to be food for Aaron and the 
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priests ; everything being consecrated in that sanctu- 
ary, and associated in some way with God, and the 
hopes of heaven and of eternity. 

Then, in the midst of this statement, there is intro- 
duced — though one cannot exactly see its connexion — 
an incident, and that incident fraught with important 
instruction. But what is blaspheming the name of 
God ? It is attributing to God wickedness, and 
sin, and crime. The blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost, we read in the New Testament, was asserting 
that the miracles which Jesus did by the Spirit were 
done by Satan, the prince of the power of the air. 
And this blasphemy in Israel had two aspects. First, 
it was a spiritual offence to be visited on the soul, if 
persisted in, at the judgment-seat ; but, secondly, it 
was a civil act of treason against the King of kings : 
the Jews living under a theocracy, everything that was 
done against God was not only an act of the con- 
science against the Lord of the conscience, but an act 
of a subject who was in rebellion against his only 
King of glory and supreme majesty. You can see 
therefore that the visiting of blasphemy with civil pen- 
alties, was in some degree peculiar to that economy. 
I am not lawyer enough to know, but I believe that in 
many, if not in most modern nations, blasphemy in its 
revolting shapes has been visited even with civil penal- 
ties. Except as an offence against others, perhaps it 
should not be so ; whatever relates to the conscience 
is between that conscience and God. But whenever a 
man makes his religion a pretext, or his conscientious 
convictions an excuse for injuring, insulting and offend- 
ing others, then it is time, I think, that interference 
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should take place. It is all very well to say, “I ought 
not to be punished for this, because it is my conscien- 
tious cpnviction.” Why, if a number of Hindoos were 
to come here, and if they were to propose to burn a 
widow on the funeral pyre of her husband at Charing- 
Cross, I venture to assert that the authorities would 
very properly interfere. But if tlie Hindoo were to 
say, “ That is part of my religion.” ‘‘ Very true,” the 
magistrate would say, it is so ; but the laws of Eng- 
land say it sliall not be done ; and that is an end of it,” 
and very justly so. So again, if a person earne here 
from the Pope of Eome, and said, “ 1 am governor of 
Essex and Middlesex,” and on your objecting, he were 
to say, That is part of my religion ; 1 must have a 
diocese here,” 1 must directly tell him, “ The laws of 
England say it is not so, and that it shall not bo done ;” 
and he cannot be a loyal subject wIjo would persist in 
doing what the law^s strictly and simply prohibit. So 
that the moment, you observe, that one’s conscientious 
conviction becomes no longer an ciijoyment ot his 
own, but an inconvenience to Ins neighbour, it is 
right for the sake of society tliat thc^ consciciiticnis 
conviction should be kept within its OAvn bounds, and 
restricted to its own proper orbit. 8o now, blasphemy 
was in Israel, not simply a moral ofience?, though, as I 
showed you, even in that light it may become an 
offence to the public, but it was also a civil offence 
disloyalty and rebellion against the King of kings. 

There are, next, laws enacted for certain crimes. 
He that kills a beast shall make it good ; he, how- 
ever, that kills a man must he put to death. I 
cannot, I must say, agree with those who assert that 
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capital punishment is forbidden in Scripture. I do 
think, on the contrary, for certain crimes — for the 
crime of murder for instance, capital punishment is 
repeatedly sanctioned in Scripture. It was sanctioned 
at the Flood ; and it does not seem to be a law peculiar 
to that economy, but universal. It is based upon the 
fact that to kill a man is the greatest outrage upon 
the image of Grod ; and it is not a Levitical, but a 
universal law, that “Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed.” At the same time, I 
think that it is the only crime which should be so 
visited. 

After this we read in the twentieth verse, “ There 
shall be breach for breach, eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth.” Now some persons will say this contradicts 
another and equally inspired part of the Bible. 
Our blessed Lord, you wiU all recollect, in Matthew 
V., says that this shall not be the case. “ Te have 
heard that it hath been said, An eye for an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth : but I say unto you. That ye 
resist not evil : but whosoever shall smite thee on 
thy right cheek, turn to him the other also. And if 
any man will sue thee at the law, and take away thy 
coat, let him have thy cloke also. And whosoever 
shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain.’’ 
Now, how do we explain the apparent contradiction P 
This explains it. The eye for the eye, and the tooth 
for the tooth, was the civil economy of Israel under a 
theocracy, a Divine magistrate ; the law for public 
offences carried out by the public magistrate, inflicted 
in a public manner, was “ an eye for an eye,” or the 
lex talionis^ a tooth for a tooth, and so on. But our 
blessed Lord is speaking here of what Christians are 
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to be with one another ; and he says, in your dealings 
one with another, the lex talionis is not to apply ; it 
must not be an eye for an eye ; but it must be, in 
individuals dealing with eaeh other, “He that will 
take away thy coat, let him have tliy eloke also. And 
whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with liim 
twain.” Here it is a public civil law, carried out and 
inflicted by the public magistrate ; in Matthew v. it 
is private individual intercourse, in whicli, and in 
course of which, no such principle is to be carried 
into practice, no such law to be acted on. It is one 
thing for a magistrate to inflict the h‘gal ptuialty for 
an ofience ; it is quite another thing for a private 
individual to take the law into his own hands and 
profess to help that law. So that you observe pas- 
sages that seem to be in antagonism, are found when 
looked at in their proper light to be in harmony. 
So, again, that other passage which those excellent 
Christians, called Ifriends, misinterpret : “ Thou shalt 
not swear, but let thy yea be yea, and thy nay, nay.” 
Under the ancient economy they were to swear, if 
before a magistrate and so required : and our Lord 
does not repeal that ; but he says, in your private, 
personal intercourse with each other as Christians, 
you are not to try to make yourselves believed by 
backing it with that vulgar thing, profane swearing, 
an appeal to God, or an oath ; but you are to say, 
it is so, or not so ; and the man that will not believe 
your word, depend upon it will not believe it it oaths 
or profane swearing are mixed with it. Our Lord 
does not say, you shall not take an oath before a 
magistrate ; nothing of the kind ; but what he says 
is, that in your private intercourse you are not to do 
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SO, He does not say that those laws of the Jews are 
repealed in reference to legal enactments ; but in your 
private intercourse with each other it is to be love 
for hatred, coals of fire upon the head; overcoming 
evil with good. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE JUBILEE. ' PROVISION AGAINST MONOPOLY. BALANCE OP 
SOCIETY. INSTALMENTS. THE FUTURE REST. 

This chapter is one of those merciful provisions 
that are so frequently scattered over the ancient eco- 
nomy of God; and indicate as institutions in that 
uncultivated age, not the invention of man, but the 
revelation of Him who is full of goodmvss, and ten- 
der mercy, and forbearance, and forgiveness to the 
sins of men. The arrangement made in this chapter 
was to the following effect. Every seventh year was 
to be what is called a ‘'jubilee ” year, so (jailed from 
the sounding of the trumpf^t that announced it. Then 
every seven times seventh year, or seven sevens, was 
to be the great jubilee. In the seventh year, the 
ground was to lie fallow ; there was to b(3 no toil, 
no sowing, no reaping ; but enough was provided by 
God’s special providence in the sixth year to last 
through the seventh, and to enable them to sow in 
the eighth, and yet to live upon the food that they 
had laid up in their granaries, aiid their store, in the 
previous years’ preparation for it. Bush thus de- 
scribes the sabbatical year: — 

“ The prominent circumstances which distinguished 
the sabbatical year from common years may be thus 
enumerated. (1.) All agricultural operations were 
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to be suspended, and the land was to lie fallow. The 
whole country must, in fact, have been thrown into 
one vast common, free to the poor and the stranger, 
to the domestic cattle and the game ; for the pro- 
prietor of the land not only ceased to cultivate it, 
but had no exclusive right to its spontaneous pro- 
duce, although he might share in it. (2.) The pro- 
duce of every sixth year was promised to be such 
as would support them till the harvest of the ninth 
year; a circumstance which would clearly demon- 
strate a particular providence in respect to the insti- 
tution. (3.) It was a season of release from debts 
due from one Israelite to another ; but not those due 
from foreigners to Israelites. (4.) Every Hebrew 
slave had the option of being released this year from 
his servitude. At least this is often inferred from 
Ex. xxi. 2; but it will be seen by reference to the 
Note on that passage to be quite doubtful whether 
the seventh year there mentioned was not the seventh 
year of his actual service, rather than the sabbatical 
year. (5.) In the sabbatical year, at the feast of 
tabernacles, they were enjoined to read the law in 
the hearing of all the people. This was called by 
the Eabbinical writers ‘the reading of the king,’ 
because tradition made the king himself the reader 
on this occasion. 

“ It is not to be supposed that this year of rest to 
the land was necessarily spent by the Hebrews in 
idleness. They could fish, hunt, take care of their 
bees and flocks, repair their buildings and furniture, 
manufacture clothes, and carry on their usual traffic.” 

Then the great jubilee year was to be the fiftieth 
year; and on the forty-ninth God was to give them 
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such increase that they should have enough for the 
fiftieth, and enough to last them through the fifty- 
first, while they were sowing in its spring time, to 
make ready for the fifty-second year. Ton will see 
at once, that here was a clear and unmistakable evi- 
dence, of which the senses must have taken cognizance, 
of the providential presence of Qod, repeated to the 
children of Israel every seventh year; the fruits of 
the sixth, bearing testimony to them of his presence, 
and proving the reality, not only of the existence, 
but the providential government, and faithful pro- 
mises, of God. Then natural life was a miraculous 
one. In the fiftieth year the great trumpet was to 
sound, every slave was to be set free, every forfeited 
estate was to be restored, every one that had lost 
power was to be re-instated, if not in his former at 
least in suitable circumstances ; an arrangement the 
end and drift of which, as we can easily see, was to 
prevent excessive accumulation of property in the 
few, and the excessive impoverishment of the multi- 
tude about them. It was a special dispensation for 
a great, ultimate, and glorious purpose ; such ar- 
rangements were necessary to equalize and balance 
society in its infant state, and to prevent those ter- 
rible results which, if not anticipated or corrected 
in time, will in any country end in the most disas- 
trous issues. Wrongs long unrighted generate, in the 
sense of a people’s wrongs, those passions which re- 
sult in a revolution. Now, to prevent anything of 
this kind, God laid down wise laws, which were the 
equipoise and balance of social life, and tended to 
prevent the discontent of the many, the selfishness of 
the few ; and to put right in so many years whatever 

o 
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had gone wrong in the social and political economy 
of that people. Bush gives the following descrip^ 
tion of the jubilee : — 

(1.) As in the sabbatical year, so in this, the 
people were neither to sow nor to reap, and the 
spontaneous products of the earth were to be ac- 
counted common property. Thus there were two 
years at every jubilee, when the Jews neither sowed 
nor reaped ; namely, the jubilee and the year before, 
which was always a sabbatical year ; and hence we 
see the reason why the promise of support, given in 
Lev. XXV. 20 — 22, was from the sixth till the harvest of 
the ninth year. We have only two passages of Scrip- 
ture where this promise is alluded to, viz. 2 Kings 
xix. 29, and Isa. xxxvii. 30. 

(2.) The second thing remarkable in the year of 
jubilee was, that all the lands which had been sold 
by one Hebrew to another had a reference to this, 
being valued according to its proximity or remote- 
ness, in order to their being restored in that year; 
or might be redeemed sooner by giving to the owner 
a proper compensation. 

‘^(3.) All sales of houses in the country were re- 
turned likewise at that time, or could have been re- 
deemed sooner; but all dwelling houses in walled 
cities, unless redeemed within a year, remained for 
ever with the possessor, except in the case of houses 
belonging to the Levites, which might have been re- 
deemed at any time, although in walled cities ; and 
if not redeemed, returned to them again as a matter 
of course in the year of jubilee. 

“ (4.) All Israelites who on account of poverty had 
sold themselves, that is to say their services, to Israel- 
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ites, were not to be reckoned as bond, but as hired 
servants, and were to return unto their families and 
fathers’ possessions in the year of jubilee. 

“ (5,) All poor Israelites who on account of poverty 
had sold themselves to proselytes were to be ac- 
counted hired servants, and might be redeemed at 
any time by their relatives or themselves ; but if not 
redeemed, w^re to obtain their liberty at the jubilee. 

(6.) As the Jewish kings had commonly much in 
their power, they were expressly forbidden, on the one 
hand, to seize the possession of any Israelite as a 
provision for their family, or on the other to squander 
the royal domains on favourites, as that would have 
lessened the patrimony of the crown ; and if any such 
grants were at any time made, they reverted, of course, 
to the original proprietors in the year of jubilee. 

‘‘Such was the nature of the Jewish jubilee; but 
we do not find that any particular sacrifices were ap- 
pointed, nor even that reading of tlic law which was 
enjoined in the sabbatical year ; neither is it clear at 
what hour of the day of annual expiation tlie silver 
trumpets sounded to announce its commencement. 
It is probable, Imwever, that it was in tlio evening, 
after the high priest had entercul ilie most holy place, 
the scape-goat had been sent into the wilderness, and 
the people, in full concert in the temple, had been 
praising the Lord for his goodness, and because his 
mercy endiircth for ever. Imagination may conceive, 
but it is beyond the power of language to describe, the 
general burst of joy that would pervade the land, 
when the poor Israelites tasted again the sweets of 
liberty, and returned to their possessions, their fami- 
lies, and friends. In vain would sleep invite them to 
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repose — their hearts would be too full to feel the 
lassitude of nature, and the night would be spent 
in gratitude and praise. What a lively emblem of 
the gospel of Christ, which is peculiarly addressed 
to the poor, which is fitted to heal the broken- 
hearted, to give deliverance to the captives, the 
opening of the prison-doors to them that are bound, 
and to preach unto all the acceptable year of the 
Lord!” 

But while all this was a special provision for the 
temporal comfort of the Jewish race, and is not a 
law obligatory upon us, the spirit of it cannot be 
too richly infused into the laws of every land, or 
too fully pervade the enactments of every community. 
There is much in the spirit and in the letter of Le- 
viticus precious : you must notice, through the whole 
of this blessed book, that deep sympathy with the 
poor, that foresight of their wants, and provision for 
their ignorance; that beautiful precedent of lifting 
up the poor, and needy, and oppressed, and prevent- 
ing their unrighteous sufterings,^ which has never been 
so fully exhibited in the history of modern nations. 
It is only where this spirit is most exhibited that 
society flourishes in its highest degree. Another 
point of view, however, in which we are to look at 
these institutions is, as the great type of what is yet 
to be. Our blessed Lord evidently applies it in this 
way, or rather the prophet applies it first, and then 
our Lord quotes it. In Isaiah Ixi. we are told, the 
Spirit of the Lord Grod is upon me ; because the Lord 
hath anointed me to preach good tidings unto the meek ; 
he hath sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, to 
proclaim liberty to the captive, and the opening of 
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the prison to them that are bound j to proclaim the 
acceptable year of the Lord.” And you recollect 
in the Gospel of St. Luke, the fourth chapter, at the 
sixteenth verse, our blessed Lord “ went into the syna- 
gogue on the sabbath-day, and stood up for to read. 
And there was delivered unto him the book of the 
prophet Esaias. And when he had opened the book, 
he found the place where it was written, The Spirit 
of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed 
me to preach the gospel to the poor ; he hath sent 
me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance 
to the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty them that are bruised, to preach the 
acceptable year of the Lord. And he closed the 
book, and h(^ gave it again to the minister, and sat 
down. And the eyes of all them that were in the 
synagogue were fastened on him. And he began to 
say unto them, This day is this scripture fulfilled in 
your ears.” Now I do not believe that the great 
year of jubilee w\as then fulfilled. The sound of its 
approach was given individual blessings preached by 
Christ, to such as received tlnmi made jubilees in in- 
dividual hearts; till the fiftieth year, or rather the 
seventh millennary of the world, shall arrive, when 
what is now^ the possession, and privilege, and glory, 
of the few, shall be the privikge and the enjoyment 
and happy experience of all mankind. These rests 
of the earth were instalments and foretastes of her 
last rest ; when all creation shall enjoy its everlasting 
sabbath; and its groans, its travail, and its expectancy 
shall cease; and the Prince of Peace shall reign from 
sea to sea, and all creation under His reign shall be 
blessed and made happy in him. 
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These recurring remedial provisions all indicate an 
abnormal condition of the earth at present, or a state 
of disaster, of barrenness, and disease ; but they never- 
theless carry forward the hopes of the people of God 
to that pledged and promised day, when a greater 
jubilee than was ever heard amid the hills of Pales- 
tine shall reverberate over all the earth, and all 
slavery cease, and the forfeited inheritance, the lost 
world, paradise that has passed away, shall be restored 
again, and all nations bless the Eedeemer, and be 
blessed in him ; that time so beautifully spoken of by 
the poet, when he says : — 

** One song employs all nations, and all cry, 

Worthy the Lamb, for he was slain for ns ! 

The dwellers in the vales, and on the rocks, 

Shout to each other, and the mountain-tops 
From distant mountains catch the flying joy, 

Till nation after nation taught the strain. 

Earth rolls the rapturous hosanna round. 

See Salem built, the labour of a God ; 

Bright as the sun the sacred city shines. 

All liingdoms, and all princeS of the earth, 

Flock to that light ; the glory of all lands 
Flows into her ; unbounded is her joy ; 

Praise is in all her gates ; upon her walls. 

And in her streets, and in her spacious courts. 

Is heard salvation. Eastern Java there 
Kneels, with the nations of the farthest west ; 

And Ethiopia spreads abroad her hands. 

And worships. From every clime they come. 

To see thy beauty, and to share thy joy, 

0 Zion ! an assembly such as earth 

Saw never — such as heaven stoops down to see !” 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

IDOLS FORBIDDEN. OBELISKS. PRIESTLY LITERATURE. BIBLE 
FOR ALL. CHRISTIANITY 18 CATHOLIC. TEMPORAL BLESSINGS. 
NATIONAL GREATNESS. SECRET OF. THE JEW. THE BLESS- 
ING AND THE CURSE, THEIR RESTORATION. 

I STATED in the commencement of my explanatory 
remarks upon the book on which our remarks are 
drawing to its close, that the whole of it occupied 
only a few days in its delivery, and tliat all these 
statutes were given, if not upon Mount Sinai — that is, 
upon its loftiest height or crag — ^yet in its immediate 
neighbourhood, and around it. Hence, the chapter 
closes with the statement, that “ these are the statutes, 
and judgments, aud laws, whicli the Lord made be- 
tween him and the children of Israel in Mount Sinai, 
by the hand of Moses.” I can conceive nothing more 
eloquent and expressive, and at the same time, in 
some respects, touching, tlian the solemn statements 
that are contained in this chapter. First of all he 
inhibits the making of idols or representations of 
Deity, by which to pretend to worship him. No idol 
or graven image was to exist in Israel, even for the 
sake of ornament or beauty, lest the people’s ten- 
dency, ever in that direction, should worship the 
thing made, in the room of Him who made the 
heavens and the earth. But there is one allusion 
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here which indicates plainly the tendency of Israel 
to carry with them the habits they had imbibed in 
Egypt. Eecollect, they had just come forth from the 
bondage of Egypt, very much imbued with its bad 
habits, needing line upon line to regulate and correct 
their conduct. And many of the customs of Egypt 
they took with them ; and against these the laws in 
this book are specially and clearly levelled. One law 
here given is, Neither shall ye set up any image of 
stone in your land.’’ Almost every commentator or 
critic I have consulted upon this text, believes that 
this is an allusion to the obelisks or pyramids, or 
rather obelisks, that are still to be found amid the 
dehris of Egypt’s ancient glory, and some specimens 
of which are in almost every museum in Europe. On 
these obelisks were hieroglyphic inscriptions ; and, if 
this be an allusion to them, it is meant to teach Israel, 
not only that they wer.e not to worship images, but, 
still more, that they were not to have a literature 
peculiar to one class of mankind that was not also to 
be known by all the rest. Eecollect, in Egypt they 
had an isoteric and an esoteric literature ; an isoteric 
literature known only to the priests, expressed by 
hieroglyphic characters, and kept from the people, 
because, as they thought, not fit for the multitude 
to know. I need not tell you that, by the discovery 
of the stone at Eosetta, and the hieroglyphic cha- 
racters and the Grreek inscription belonging to it ; 
by Young, and ChampoUion, and others, the key to 
the hieroglyphic characters of the Nile has been 
discovered; and we now read that character and 
understand it nearly as truly as if it had been written 
in Hebrew, or Greek, or Latin, or any modem or 
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well-known tongue. But if this prohibition he an 
allusion to this, I know nothing more interesting than 
the denunciation of having a literature for one class 
that was not to be for the other, or having a religious 
knowledge for the highest class that was not to be 
known to the lowest ; and if so, it therefore indirectly 
teaches us that there is not a blessing which we have 
in the knowledge of God and of divine things, that 
we are not bound to disseminate and spread, till the 
lowest and the humblest of mankind know it also. 
Our religion is not a religion for a class, it is not a 
religion for a coterie, it is not a religion for a sect ; it 
is a religion essentially catholic, meant to beautify 
and bless the lowest masses, as well as the loftiest 
heights of society. We are here taught that oui* 
religion, and our faith, and our Bible, are to be spread 
wherever we have the means and the opportunities 
of spreading them ; and that to try to lock them up in 
a dead tongue, or to say that there is anything that 
the priest or the minister may know that the people 
ought not to know, is a practice prohibited and for- 
bidden in this blessed book. 

He then tells them that ‘^yc shall keep my Sabbaths 
and reverence my sanctuary;” and upon this ground, 
I, the proclaiiner of it, the Object worshipped in the 
midst of it, am the Lord. 

He then tells them that if they will walk in his 
statutes, and keep his commandments, and do them, 
then there is not a temporal blessing in the catalogue 
of the highest and the most providential mercies that 
he will not bestow upon them. It is true that this is 
not so now literally, and yet it is so substantially. The 
whole of this institution was what is now called a 
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theocracy. God was not only the God of the Jew, 
but he was also his King ; and obedience to him, as 
God, brought down spiritual blessings ; loyalty to 
him, as King, brought down temporal and national 
blessings. The theocracy has now ceased ; but it is 
still true in the nineteenth century as it was in the 
days of Moses, “ Seek first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness, and all other things will be added 
unto you.” Now that is an absolute promise of 
universal application, and we ourselves shall feel it 
true in our actual experience if we will only put it 
to the test. Some do not seek the kingdom of God 
at all, but seek earthly things ; often they miss the 
things that they seek, and, of course, miss what they 
never sought — God’s favour; sometimes they are 
suffered in worse judgment to get the things that 
they seek, and they find them thorns and briers, and 
a curse, and no blessing. But if we seek first the 
kingdom of God, we shall not only get that, but the 
other things, temporal prosperity and temporal bless- 
ings, shall be added unto us, if they be most ex- 
pedient for us. 

We see here, in the next place, that temporal 
blessings are connected with obedience and allegiance 
to God. These temporal blessings — peace’s victory 
over all their enemies, the fruitfulness of the land, 
the enjoyment of God’s tabernacle in the midst of 
it — all are promised to obedience. This is still true 
of nations. Nations that are highest in Christian 
character will always be highest in every other 
national blessing. Just cast your eyes over the map 
of Europe ; and if you had a thermometer, and could 
gauge the amount of living Christianity in each 
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nation, you will find that the nation in which Chris- 
tianity is purest, rises highest, spreads the farthest, 
descends the deepest, is the very nation that is highest 
in all that dignifies, ennobles, and blesses a nation. 
And so, in our oa\tl native land, the victory of our 
armies in the righteous warfare to which it is com- 
mitted, the maintenance of our land in peace and 
prosperity against all foe and all invasion, will rest, 
not only upon the banners of our brave troops, not 
only upon the gallantry of our heroic sailors, but far 
more upon the living religion that saturates the 
masses of our country. It is righteousness that ex- 
alteth a nation, and sin is the ruin of a nation. If 
you will read the history of nations, you will find 
this universally true ; no nation ever falls before a 
foreign foe — it always commits suicide. Nations die 
suicides ; they are self-slain. Home fell only because 
of its inner corruption ; the beautiful sisterhood of 
G-reek states fell by their universal depravity ; and 
our nation will never fall before a foreign foe as long 
as it is — what it is now in a greater degree than 
any other — a nation that fears God, and works righte- 
ousness, and counts the sunshine of His favour more 
precious than gold and silver, and whatsoever things 
may be weighed or bought. 

Then He tells them that if, on the other hand, they 
will not obey his statutes and his commandments, 
that he will walk contrary to them, and will scatter 
them among all nations. I admit, at once, that this 
applies primarily to the Jews; there is no doubt that 
the blessing and the curse here belong to the J ews ; 
and, while speaking of the blessing as applicable to 
ourselves, we must not omit to add that the curse is 
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applicable to us also. Many Gentile Christians act 
in a very unfair way ; they read the Old Testament, 
and pick out all its bright promises and blessings, 
and they say, These are for us;” then they read it 
again and pick out all its curses, and they fling these 
contemptuously and unmercifully to the Jews. Now 
that is not fair. If the Jew has the curse on him 
now, he has the blessing for him in bright reversion. 
The curse has fallen upon him ; Jiis land is now the 
practical and visible transcript of those very curses 
that are here pronounced ; read Chateaubriand’s ac- 
count of his visit to it ; read any recent traveller ; 
read Keith’s rulfilment of Prophecy read Bishop 
Newton; read Volney, the infidel, wlien he describes 
Palestine, if you want the most complete evidence 
of the fulfilment of every curse in this chapter. I will 
not ask the sceptic to read Dr. Keith’s book, because 
he is a Christian, and scepticism quarrels with this ; 
but to read Volney’s description of what he saw in 
Palestine, and he was an infidel; and you will find it 
literally true that Volney, the infidel, unconsciously 
writes, “Thy word, O God, is truth.” Every curse 
has been visited u2)on that land, and the Jew is the 
visible manifestation at this moment of the awful 
judgments that have been pronounced upon him. 
Look at the Jews in any land at this moment. 
How do you account for the Jews ? The Greek is 
gone ; the Albanian robber of the nineteenth century 
is no more like the Greek of the days of Pericles, 
than we are. The Eoman is gone ; the modern Italian 
is not the ancient Eoman. There is no one nation 
that retains its nationality complete, entire, but the 
Jew. And you must be aware, even in our land, of 
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the truth of this ; a nation without a country, a 
people without a home ; and bearing on his face the 
unmistakeable evidence of his origin; and, also in 
his restlessness, the evidence that the curse pro- 
nounced still cleaves to him wherever he goes. You 
find the Jew by the Mississippi, the Missouri, the 
Ganges, the Thames, everywhere ; in all latitudes, 
speaking all tongues, with an ancestry in comparison 
of which the ancestry of our greatest nobles is but 
of yesterday, and with hopes that have a brilliancy 
equalled only by our own. How any man can be 
a disbeliever in the Bible with that deep-toned voice 
ringing in his ear every morning, I cannot well con- 
ceive ; or how anybody can read the Bible that pre- 
dicts the destiny of the Jews, and yet refuse to 
believe it to bo inspired, I cannot conceive. Yet 
the Jew is not forsaken ; he is cast down, but he is 
not cast off; and it will not do for men in the present 
day to say, “ God has cursed them, and therefore 
I curse them:” that is not riglit; on the contrary, 
there is a blessing in this book upon those that bless 
Israel, and there is a curse upon those that curse 
him. We are not to set out to fulfil prophecy ; God 
will look after the fulfilment of his prophecies; we 
are to obey precepts by doing justly, loving mercy, 
and walking humbly with our God. And, therefore, 
lest you should suppose that God has forsaken the 
Jews, he says, at the close of this very chapter, “ Yet 
for all that, when they be in the land of their enemies, 
I will not cast them away, neither will I abhor them, 
to destroy them utterly, and to break my covenant 
with them ; for I am the Lord their God. But I 
will for their sakes remember the covenant of their 
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ancestors, whom I brought forth out of the land of 
Egypt.” I am one of those, who may be mistaken, 
who believe that they are on the very verge of their 
restoration to their own great land ; a land still kept 
for them ; and that the great tumult which is now 
agitating and darkening the East, is the preparation 
of a way for an exodus to Palestine, brighter and 
more glorious than that recorded in the Book of 
Exodus. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

MINUTE LAWS. DEVOTED THINGS. EXCHANGES. DEVOTED 
PERSONS. JEPHTHAH’s DAUGHTER. THE CONSIDERATION OF 
THE POOR. THE TITHE-SHEEP. 

now arrive at the last chapter of a book, much 
of which has been fraught witli moral, evangelical, 
and practical instruction. You can easily see that 
in this chapter Moses acts under the inspiration and 
the guidance of God, as the great law-maker and law- 
giver of Israel. The chapter is stricl^ and properly 
a summary of many of the laws, stating most mi- 
nutely the coins, tlndr values, and the estimation in 
which evc^ry thing w^as held, and for which a vow 
might be exchanged. You cannot complain that 
these laws are excessively minute; for we all know 
that nothing can be more intricate — too intricate and 
minute — than the statute-book of our country, or the 
laws of the land, making them sometimes to appear 
perplexing ; but all necessary for giving effect, pre- 
cision, and distinction, to the various laws laid down 
for the regulation of mankind. Well, this chapter is 
full of minute regulations which were necessary in a 
day when an unenlightened race were the subjects of 
their action, and which are still necessary in our laws 
when more enlightened people are subjected to their 
influence. We know so well how the conscience can 
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persuade the heart, and how the heart can make a 
mere servant of the intellect; and construe things 
very plain, not in the direction of equity and truth, 
but in the direction of the favourite passion, the pre- 
dominating preference, or the special personal interest 
that we have in view. It was, therefore, essential 
that these laws, which were to govern a people in the 
desert, should be so clearly, and distinctly, and mi- 
nutely defined, that it could scarcely be possible for 
them .to misconstrue them or to misinterpret them. 

1^0 w the first series of laws here laid down relates 
to what we have read — that persons might devote, 
or vow, or dedicate their sheep, or their oxen, or the 
product of their fields, or the fruits of their industry, 
to the Lord; that is, might give it for the main- 
tenance of his temple, for the maintenance of his 
altars, or in any shape for religious purposes in the 
land of Canaan, and in the days of the sojourn in the 
desert. If a person having made a vow of an o?, 
or a sheep, or of the fruit of the field, or of any other 
thing which was capable of being vowed and dedicated 
to God, might wish to retain it, a law or provision is 
here made, that, instead of executing his vow by giving 
it in kind, he might give it in money ; the shekel of 
the sanctuary being like the pound note, the standard 
figure in the ecclesiastical exchequer of Israel. We 
have, therefore, in this a provision for those who 
might wish not to give the precise thing that they 
had vowed ; and they would naturally say, How much 
shall I give instead ? They were not to be the 
judge; but the priest was the judge, and he could 
say. For so much you can recall your vow ; and 
the judge himself was to decide, not according to 
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his own personal conviction, but according to the 
express law in the statute-book, of which he was the 
impartial and authorized interpreter, and according 
to which it was his bounden duty to act in deciding 
a question. Thus, then, the first ten verses are all 
a series of enai^tinents providing for the revocation of 
a vow, and showing that by paying so much the vow 
was thereby substantial!}', if not verbatim and literally, 
fulfilled. 

We read in the next place, that persons were not 
at liberty to vow the first-fruits of the field, or the 
firstlings of their flocks, for the plain reason that 
these were vowed already ; God claimed them as his 
right, and these, therefore, they might not vow at 
all. Then, .igain, a person devoted a man — a father, 
a son, for instance, or a mother, a daughter — to the 
Lord; and in such a case it is said that one so de- 
voted should be most holy. “ None devoted, which 
shall be dcwoted of men, shall be redeemed : but shall 
surely be put to death.” Now this expression, “ shall 
surely be put to death,” is not strictly the rendering 
of the original, nor do I think there is the least 
foundation for the stress that has been laid upon it. 
It is literally rend(‘red from the Hebrew, “ shall dying 
die;” and the meaning is, that a person devoted in 
the way specified here, shall not be capable of having 
a compensation substituted for him or her, but shall 
remain a devoted person unto the day of his or 
her death. It is not, “shall be put to death;” and 
this shows that the interpretation sometimes put 
upon the sacrifice of Jephthali’s daughter, based in 
some degree upon this, is an unjust one. I do not 
believe that Jephthah’s daughter was put to death; 
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she was not killed, she was simply devoted till the 
day of her death, which occurred in the ordinary 
course of nature. That she was not killed is to me 
obvious from this : that, first, no sacrifice could be 
killed by any but a priest ; — but J ephthah himself 
was a warrior, and not a priest, and he could not 
sacrifice a lamb, still less a human bein^; — and, 
in the second place, it was strictly forbidden in the 
law of Leviticus to sacrifice a human being. Human 
sacrifices were abhorrent to the law of God ; and 
therefore God never could have justified Jephthah in 
ofiering that as a sacrifice which he had strictly for- 
bidden in every part of his law. And thus the pas- 
sage here, shall surely be put to death,” wdien it 
is really looked at as it means, does not indicate that 
the devoted w^ornaii or tlie devoted man shall be put 
to deatli, but shall remain devoted until the hour of 
deatli. But you say, what is the distinction between 
the former part of the chapter, vrhere we read of 
vows of creatures to God, and this latter part where 
it is another class devoted to the Lord ? The vow 
was an ordinary expression, W'hich might be very 
rashly uttered ; but tlie devotion of an object was a 
solemn and a sacred calling down the judgment of God 
upon the individual if he did not fulfil it. It was a 
vow with a sort of oath superadded to it ; and hence 
the original word for “ devoted ” in the twenty-eighth 
verse, is cherem, in Greek anathema. And it is very 
singular, that the institution wliich exists in Turkey, 
the harem, is a word borrowed I’rom the Hebrew, 
through the Arabic, and it means strictly, certain 
persons that may be devoted — to good, or to bad, or to 
neutral, or to neither good nor bad purposes at all. 
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The word here for “devoted” is literally any one 
dedicated or devoted, for that is the simple meaning 
of the word. And I explained to you before, that the 
Hebrew word kadosh, for “ holy,” — the same as the 
Latin word sacer, and the Greek word aytor, — does not 
mean necessarily holy, though we so translate it, but 
it simply means a person dedicated to a good or a bad 
use. Now this person thus devoted in this way, in 
this solemn manner, shall be ineaj)able of being re- 
deemed, but shall continue a devoted being until the 
day ol‘ death. 

Then the tliirty-second verse is ex])lained by re- 
ference to a simple custom among the Jews concern- 
ing the tithe of the herd or of the flock. And how 
very mercifi 1, I may notice, does God show himself 
now, as in a previous part of the chapter — I ought to 
have alluded to it before; “If a man be poorer than 
thy estimation, then lie shall presc'ut himscdf before 
the priest, and the priest shall value him; according 
to his ability that vowed the priest shall value him.” 
It is most beautiful to se(^ in all the ancient statutes 
of Israel, how the jioor are em])hatically cared for. 
It is not the rich and the great that are most cared 
for, but the poor, the humble, and the lowly. The 
provision here made is a very wise one ; the tenth 
of the flock shall be holy unto the Lord. And the 
way to know the tenth of the flock, is not for the 
tithe-collector to rush into the fold and pick out the 
best sheep or the choicest of the flock ; but all the 
flock are to be placed within a pen ; a ?iarrow gate is 
to be opened, the sheep are to go out from this ; 
when one goes out you know the rest easily follow ; 
and then a person stands by — this was the Hebrew 
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custom — with a rod, and on the end of the rod red- 
ochre, or some other colouring substance ; and when- 
ever a tenth sheep came, he struck it on the back 
with this rod, and that left a mark upon it; and 
then the merciful provision is, that the sheep so 
marked shall be the tithe of the flock, whether that 
sheep be young or old, whether it be good or bad : 
the beautiful impartiality, as well as the tenderness 
and mercy of Grod running through the whole of this 
book, and showing that the world is not so much 
in advance of Leviticus as the world in its vanity 
sometimes thinks ; but that many an addition to our 
statute-book might be taken from what the sceptic 
would call, these obsolete and antiquated laws. 
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rank of the ollciuh r, 38; Bush 
on the, 30; ideiititled with the 
sin of the offerer, 78. 

Sins ol‘ ignorance, 35; against a 
neighbour, 49. 

Skin of the olferiiig to he the 
priest's, 59. 

Strong drink jirohibited, 82, 85; 
the Hebrew word lor, 85. 

Tabernacles, fVast of, 1S2, 

'J’eetotal principle, remark on, 170. 

Tithing the h('rd or flock, piovi^iuii 
for, 211. 

3'respa.''S-offering, law of the, 42. 

Trumpets, feast of', 182, 

3'\'pes, ttarables, or iill(\gories, a fa- 
vourite mod(' of' teaching, 9. 

Virgin Mary, licr poverty, 100. 

Water, washing with, antiquity and 
universality of, 69. 

WiiKos, nature of eastern, 170. 

Worship of the tabernacle, an inte- 
resting study, 1 7. 

of God must be spiritual 
87. 
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PREFACE. 


This is not so much another and inde))cndent 
work, as the complement of one actually in pro- 
gress. The Sermons it contains were preached in 
connexion with the Expositions on Leviticus, and 
are likely to cast a little additional light on a very 
difficult, but precious part of the Sacred Volume. 
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THE GREAT SACRIEICE. 


CHAPTEE I. 

THE CONTRAST. 

“ For if the blood of bulls and of goats, and the ashes of an heifer 
sprinkling the unclean, aanctifieth to the })urifying of the flesh ; 
how much more shall the blood of Christ, who through the 
eternal Spirit offered himself without spot to God, purge your 
conscience from dead works to serve the living God? ” 

Hkohews ix,. 18, 14. 

have seen in the first chapter of Leviticus, 
which we have this morning read, the letter of the 
Gospel. In the verses that we have now read, we 
have what may be called the spirit of the Gospel. 
The one is the outward and material hieroglyph, the 
other is the inward and the spiritual meaning. The 
one, or the letter, the worship on this mount, with 
all its forms, its ceremonies, its sacrifices ; the other 
is neither on this mount, nor on that, but the require- 
ment that they who are in Christ worship the Father 
in spirit and in truth. The one was the washing 
with water, the purifying of the outward man; the 
other is the washing of the spirit, the renewing of 
the inward heart. Leviticus, in the letter, could 
make a Jew outwardly; the New Testament can 
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make a Jew inwardly, whose praise is not of man, hut 
of God ; but in both, as I have stated, we have the same 
Gospel. Moses and Matthew equally sketched from 
a grand original ; they equally described the Lord of 
glory, the Sacrifice for sin, the Saviour of the guilty, 
only in different shades and colours : in the case of 
Moses with more splendid colours, in more gorgeous 
hues; in the case of Paul, in his Epistle to the Hebrews, 
more fully, and simply, and transparently, but still the 
same Saviour. Moses and Matthew spoke the same 
truths ; — the one with stammering lips, the other 
clearly : the one upon the lower ; the other upon the 
loftier, and the clearer key-note. They lived in the same 
light ; but Moses saw Christ by moonlight, — a veil of 
dark cloud all round him and over him : the other saw 
Christ in the sunlight, — the clouds that are about him 
only softening, not concealingthe splendour of his glory. 
But both looked to the same Saviour, — trusted in the 
same cross ; the one in the world’s infancy, the other 
when light and immortality have been clearly brought 
to light. The fact is, there never has been, from the 
moment that Christ was preached in Paradise till now, 
but one Protestant and evangelical religion. It has 
been from the beginning. Adam, Abel, and Enoch, 
were Christians before the fiood ; Abraham, and Isaac, 
and Jacob, were Christians, amid their shining tents 
in the desert ; Moses, and David, and Hezekiah, were 
Christians, amid the projected shadows of Sinai and of 
Horeb ; Matthew, and Mark, and Luke, and John, and 
Peter and Paul, were Christians, who had seen Christ 
— the same Christ — face to face ; Augustine, and 
Chrysostom, and Vigilantius, were Christians in the 
patristic era, in the early dawn ; and Cecil and 
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Howell, and innumerable others, familiar to us per- 
sonally, or familiar from their excellence and the life 
they have left behind them, are Christians now, upon 
w'hom the ends of the world have come. But salvation 
by grace, through faith in the only Sacrifice, ever was, 
now is, and always will be, the only mode of acceptance 
before God. 

It may be asked by some, Why this progression in 
God’s revealing of himself ? Why did he not unfold 
at once, in Eden, the institution of his mercy and his 
love — the Gospel in all its fulness ? It is one of the 
why’s ” that a fool can ask, and the wisest man can 
scarcely answer : but, while we cannot solve it, we 
may in a manner vindicate it by asking, Why, if there 
be a God of goodness and of love, has he been pleased 
not to reveal earlier some of the most beneficent and 
useful discoveries of the age in which we now live ? 
We can see progress in civilization, in literature, in 
science, in political knowledge. May not all this be 
to teach us, that progress in God’s revealing of him- 
self is only part and parcel of the great plan that he 
carries out in his own infinite wisdom, in his prepara- 
tion of mankind for a better, a happier, and a nobler 
state ? But we can see reasons in it that no one can 
possibly fail to admit the value of: we can see in this 
progress a constant teaching — a continuous impress- 
ion. The human mind is less impressed by sudden 
light than by the gradual and persistent influence of 
a continuous one. Those truths that we search out 
for ourselves we recollect and feel more than those 
that are shortly and simply told us. It seems a law 
in our economy, that anything that we have been long 
drilled and initiated in, and made conversant with, 
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comes to be part and parcel of the influential princi- 
ples that direct, and guide, and shape the whole life. 
Besides, we may not yet be able to answer these 
questions, because we ixy not see all God’s ultimate 
designs. We see but a part of God’s great economy 
and it is very presumptuous in us to pronounce upon 
the whole, while we are admitted only to witness a 
part. When you read the preface of a book, you 
would not dream of pronouncing upon the merits of 
the whole from a perusal of the preface. When you 
see the foundation of a building, you would not think 
of pronouncing upon the excellence or the beauty of 
the edifice, either from a brick selected from the whole, 
or from seeing the foundation of it laid. And per- 
haps we may learn, in after ages, to feel some sense of 
shame that we cavilled where we ought to have had 
confidence ; that we doubted where we ought to have 
been humble in our ignorance, and waited till the God 
that gave the mysteries was pleased to make them 
plain. 

The Christian church never, from Paradise till now, 
was without a sacrifice to make, or a sacrament to re- 
ceive. For four thousand years before Christ sacri- 
fices were ofiered up day by day, in order to carry for- 
ward the hearts of the offerers to Christ, the only and 
the atoning Sacrifice. For two thousand years after 
sacraments have been celebrated in the Christian 
church, pointing the faith of the celebrants backward 
still to the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sins of 
the world. The sacrifices before Christ came, preached 
Christ to come; the sacraments since Christ came, 
l^each Christ who has come : but the centre and the 
object of both was Christ, and both destitute of in- 
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h^nt virtue, and precious only as preaching simply 
Him vrho is all our salvation and all our desire. 

Faith in Christ, as the only atonement, was equally 
reqTiisite in him who brought his victim of old, and in 
him who now does this in remembrance of him. It 
was not the sacrifices that Moses ofiered that saved 
Moses ; but the one Great Sacrifice to come, in whom 
Moses believed. It is not the sacrament that we 
celebrate, that either regenerates us or justifies us ; 
but the Christ who appointed those sacraments in 
order to commemorate him. It was not the offering 
of his lamb that saved Moses, but faith in Christ, the 
Lamb of God. It is not coming to the Lord’s Supper 
that does of itself any good to us, but faith in him who 
appointed that institution, rite, and sacrament, in 
order to commemorate him. We see that whether 
it was under Levi or under Matthew, whether it was 
in the economy that has passed away or in the 
economy that still is, it was still personal communion 
with God, the exercise of personal faith in Christ that 
saved the sinner, and not the sacrifice he offered, or 
the sacrament he celebrates, or the rite, however 
beautiful, in which he engages. Thus, personal appre- 
hension, or trust — not ecclesiastical, not corporate, 
but personal trust — with the heart and conscience in 
Christ, the Saviour of sinners, ever was, now is, and 
ever will be, salvation to the chiefest of sinners. 

Let us now ask. Who appointed these sacrifices ? 
Ton must have noticed to-day, as we read the chapter, 
that they were not first instituted in Leviticus, but re- 
gulated there. God does not there appoint the sacri- 
fices, but he assumes the offering of the sacrifices as ft 
habit that always had been. J ust as in the desert, the 
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Sabbath was not then instituted; their memories were 
simply refreshed by the recapitulation of it. So these 
sacrifices were not instituted by Moses in Leviticus, 
but they were regulated and made subservient to the 
great purpose for which Grod designed them. What 
is the origin of sacrifices — whence did they originate ? 
It is not, I think, possible, that if man had been left 
to himself, he could have for a moment supposed that 
the sanguinary and bloody rites in the Tabernacle, 
making its courts almost like slaughter-houses, without 
any great lesson that it inculcated, could have been 
acceptable to G-od. Man’s finest feelings would revolt 
from taking away the life of an innocent and inoffen- 
sive lamb, incapable of injury, and by its very nature 
unstained by any sin. It is impossible to believe 
that he could take, of his own spontaneous choice, 
such an animal, and suppose that his shedding its 
blood, burning it upon an altar, and letting it ascend 
ill smoke and flame to God, — that this destruction of 
a part of God’s most beautiful workmanship, cotild by 
any possibility atone for a moral transgression, com- 
mitted by him who should slay the animal and offer it 
up to God. It does seem that man, as man is, if left 
to himself, would have selected the fairest and the 
most fragrant flowers, least blighted by the taint of 
sin, that grew in the lingering sunshine, and under 
the shelter of the walls of Paradise, and have woven 
them into a beautiful garland, and laid them upon the 
altar of God, and have asked God to accept these as 
the offerings of his heart. But we are not left to 
guess. Cain, from the instincts of his nature, did so, 
Aid he was rejected: Abel offered an offering of a 
totally different description, and was accepted. We 
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have, therefore, positive proof that sacrifices were not 
of human but of divine origin. We find man, after 
his sin, and before he was taught the gospel, conscious 
that there was in him some great want, some terrible 
change ; and dreaming in his ignorance that the fever 
that he felt without was all, and not the sin that 
touched the conscience within, took fig-tree leaves, made 
himself a beautiful raiment from one of the trees of 
the garden, and thought that thus he could right him- 
self, and would be beautiful before God as he was in 
the days of his pristine innocence. Bui God did not 
sufier this ; he clothed Adam and Eve in the skins of 
slain animals. Eor what purpose were these animals 
slain ? We find that animal food was not allowed till 
the days of Noah; for two thousand years flesh was 
not eaten as part of the food of man. It is therefore 
certain that the skins with which Adam and Eve were 
clothed were the skins of animals slain in sacrifice. 
The instant Adam sinned, that instant the want of 
the Great Sacrifice was felt in Paradise. Gain offers 
up beautiful flowers and delicious fruits, as expressive 
of his allegiance to God, and the fruits and the 
flowers are blasted, and the offercir is branded : Abel 
takes of the firstlings of his flock, offers up a lamb, 
sheds its blood; the offering is accepted, and the 
offerer is praised. We have, therefore, express divine 
sanction, that sacrifices were of divine origin. Job 
offered up a whole burnt-offering in ca’se sin should 
cleave to his sons; Abraham, wherever he struck 
his tent, there had his altar built ; and we find, in 
the Levitical economy, sacrifices expressly authorized, 
commanded, and approved by God. We are tl^^s 
certain that sacrifices are of divine origin. Where 
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too did tlie most barbarous tribes in the backwoods 
and deserts of the worU get the sacrifices that they 
offer ? I am satisfied it is the remains of tradition. 
Tradition has wafted on its wings certain primal and 
aboriginal truths ; and the most distant tribes prove, 
by their practice, their origin to have been where 
Ararat stood; and the remains of the religion that 
they practise to be distorted fragments of the reve- 
lation of God himself. 

If these sacrifices were of Divine origin, what was 
their object — why were they instituted? Was it a 
mere arbitrary selection, or was there special fitness 
in the sacrifices for the special purpose that God had 
in view P What was their object — what their end ? 
We can answer some of these questions from that 
infallible commentary upon Leviticus — the Epistle of 
St. Paul to the Hebrews. No sacrifices offered by 
Aaron and his sons were ever regarded as substitutes 
for, or as superseding, moral duties and obligations. 
The same God that appointed the sacrifices to lead to 
the knowledge of forgiveness, appointed the Deca- 
logue, and forbade its violation. It is not true, 
therefore, that the atonement offered in the Taber- 
nacle or the Temple superseded the moral obligation 
of compliance with God’s holy law. “Wherewith 
shall I come before the Lord, and bow myself before 
the high God ? Shall I come before him with burnt- 
offerings, with calves of a year old ? Will the Lord 
be pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten thou- 
sands of rivers of oil ? Shall I give my firstborn for 
my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sim of 
my soul ?” No ! “ He hath showed thee, 0 man, 

what is good; and what doth the Lord require of 
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thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?” No sacrifices that man 
could offer could ever be a substitution for that. 

These Jewish sacrifices did not atone of themselves. 
There was no more expiatory virtue in the Levitical 
sacrifice of a lamb than there is in the sacraments that 
we celebrate. There is no proportion between them. 
How can we suppose that the blood of a dumb brute 
can possibly cancel the transgressions of a responsible 
and immortal soul ? There is no proportion between 
them ; and to suppose that any Israelite had his sins 
forgiven, really and fully, through the blood of the 
sacrifice he offered, is to misunderstand the whole of 
the Levitical economy; for, says the apostle him- 
self, if these sacrifices could have taken away sin, 
they would have ceased to be offered ; because the 
worshipper, once pardoned, w'ould have had no more 
consciousness of sin. But the fact that they were 
constantly offered, shows that they could not take 
away sin; because if they had taken away sin they 
would have ceased to be offered, as having done their 
^ork, and nothing more being left for them to do. 
But the very fact that they were ceaselessly and con- 
tinuously offered proves that they could not take 
away sin. Hence David, when he rose to the highest 
pitch of evangelical experience, and writing after his 
sin, in Psalm li., says, “ For thou desirest not sacrifice ; 
else would I give it : thou delightest not in burnt- 
offering.” Now, if these had been atoning, or expia- 
tory, they would have been the very things that God 
would have delighted in, that God would have de- 
sired, and that Da^id would really need. But David 
looked beyond these, and saw Him who was the 
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Antitype, the object, and the end of these ; and he^ 
therefore, prayed that God would hide his face from 
his sins, and blot out all his iniquities. I admit 
there were subordinate ends in all these sacrifices; 
but, beyond all these, and beyond all doubt, the great 
end of all Leviticus — its pervading aim, its object, its 
meaning— was, to teach Christianity,^ which is one 
word for Christ crucified. What is Christ crucified ? 
Christianity. What is Christianity? Just Christ 
crucified. The lustre of the victims of Levi was bor- 
rowed from the Cross: their significance, their inter- 
pretation, is found in the Cross of Christ. Christ was 
not adapted to them, as the popular mind often sup- 
poses, but they were pre-adapted to set forth Christ. 
He was the archetypal victim — they were shadows 
only to signify Him. The proof of this is plain. 
These sacrifices began in Paradise the moment that 
Christ was declared ; and they ceased on Calvary the 
moment that Christ died. They were buried with 
Christ in his grave — only Christ rose, and all the 
sacrifices of Levi remain behind. 

How conclusive is the evidence in all this th|^ 
these sacrifices were not atonements, nor expiations 
— but voices crying in the wilderness, ‘‘We are not 
that Lamb ; we are only here to help you to see that 
Lamb ; and to lean, not upon us, that cannot save 
you; but upon the Lamb of God, that taketh away 
the sins of the world.” And justly do we conclude, 
that if anything besides this were the object of the 
Levitical economy, it would be altogether unworthy 
of God. If there be not meaning and mystery wrapt 
up in these strange hieroglyphs, with their meaning 
and mystery explained in Christ and in the New 
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Testament, I never could suppose that the God that 
gave that magnificent and sublime expression of his 
will on Sinai — the Decalogue — ever could have de- 
scended to tell you how to kill sheep, to shed their 
blood, iipon what side of the altar they should be 
slain, and what robes the priest should wear when he 
slew them. The contrast between the two is so great 
that you cannot suppose that the God who gave the 
Decalogue inspired Leviticus, if Leviticus be an 
ultimate and a closing thing. The fact is, — regard 
Leviticus as an ultimate ritual, its prescriptions as 
stereotypes, and I could not accept it as inspired: 
but rend the veil; let the light of the New Testament 
fall upon the Old ; let the glory that shone on Mount 
Tabor in the transfiguration light upon Moses, as he 
treads the desert, and builds the Tabernacle, and 
names the sacrifices, — and I can see in every sacrifice 
the footprint of Christ, in every utterance the Gospel 
of Christ, and in all Christ crucified — which is, 
Christianity. No one, therefore, should read the Old 
Testament without the New, nor the New without the 
Old. E/ead commentaries and explanations of both, 
by all means; but read Leviticus, especially, in the 
light of the Epistle to the Hebrews. I do not know 
what we should have done without that magnificent 
commentary upon Leviticus — the Epistle to the 
Hebrews : it is the key to it, it explains it, and puts 
it in its true light, and shows its significance and its 
meaning most strikingly and beautifully. 

Having reached these conclusions, let me notice that 
these Levitical sacrifices were always regarded as fit 
for food. And I may mention, that while there was 
mainly and chiefly great spiritual ends, you will find 
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in Leviticus laws for food, for clothing, and for social 
life, tliat we, of this nineteenth century, are only 
beginning at this moment to learn. Why, what do 
you find amongst the Jews now? They are not 
certainly the cleanest or the most particular people 
in their habits ; and yet, because they ritually observe 
certain laws, you find them generally exempt from 
pestilence ; by their law they are obliged at certain 
times to clean their house, and to clean it thoroughly — 
not only those parts which seen, but every nook 
and corner of it. And what is the consequence ? 
That the Jews, by the use of those means that Q-od 
in his providence has provided, are generally exempt 
from those fevers, and pestilences, and other diseases, 
to which Q-entiles are more subject. And there are 
in the Old Testament, in addition to its great moral 
laws, certain regulations for social life and instruc- 
tions with reference to it, that make this nineteenth 
century in which we live look savage and barbarous, 
in comparison of the habits of these uninstructed, 
illiterate, and unaesthetic Jews, living nearly two 
thousand years before Christ came into the world. 

These animals that were offered in sacrifice were 
always fit for human food. This law is not, I believe, 
morally binding now ; the animal that re-chewed its 
food, and whose hoof was divided into two parts, was 
alone fit for human food to a Jew, and also for sacri- 
fice on his altar. For instance, the pig was not 
allowed to be eaten by the J ew — it was accounted un- 
clean. So, in the same manner, the dog, the horse, 
with the wild beasts — necessarily unclean — were not 
allowed to be eaten by the Jews. And you will 
find, now, that your health is very much connected 
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with, the obsemuace of these great laws; and, it 
i»aj turn out, on riper investigation, that these 
laws, while they seemed to have reference only to 
religious rites, were connected with the social and 
, physical well-being of the race of which we form 
a part. The animals chosen for sacrifice were strictly 
to be what were called “clean animals.” This was 
intended to indicate that as the Jew could only eat 
the clean animals, so it was only the clean animals that 
were offered in sacrifice. Perhaps it meant, too, that 
just as what we eat is incorporated into our frame, 
and becomes part and parcel of our bodies, so the 
Jew’s interest in his sacrifices should be something 
closer than sight, — something more intimate than 
mere presence. It should bo true of him and of 
us, “We live ; yet not w’e, but Christ liveth in us.” 
“My flesh is meat indeed, my blood is drink in- 
deed,” — that is, we should be so completely his that 
we are members of his body — our happiness, our 
peace, our strength, our prospects, not ours, but 
Christ’s; and ours because Christ’s, and received 
through him. 

In the second place, the sacrifices were required to 
be very valuable. If a man was very rich, according 
to his wealth he was to give his oftering ; if he was 
poor, he was to give that which he could afford ; — and 
the poor woman that brought her turtle doves as a 
sacrifice, was as acceptable in the sight of God, as 
the rich man that brought his ox. But the rich man 
was not to say. Therefore I will bring pigeons as 
a sacrifice ; but each, according to his ability, was to 
offer that which became him. And in these sacrifices, 
too, there may have been certain types and symbols 
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that were no doubt of value. The patient ox, the 
meek lamb, the gentle dove, may have been prefigura- 
tions of the Lord Jesus Christ; but the great idea 
that they inculcated — line upon line, and precept upon 
precept, here a little, there a little — was the idea of 
atonement. The great truth with which the Jew was 
indoctrinated in all his sacrifices, was this — that with- 
out shedding of blood there could be no remission of 
sin. The great idea that &od designed to impress 
upon the minds of the offerers, was this — that pardon 
of sin and sacrifice were in some shape inseparable, 
and that without a victim’s death there never could 
be the sinner’s forgiveness. Now, a great thought 
impressed upon a people, and constantly elucidated, 
ends in great acts. You very rarely find that a truth 
introduced into the human mind is altogether without 
fruit in the human life ; and, in order fully to develop 
and render clear this idea, you will observe that the 
priest laid his hand upon the victim’s head, and con- 
fessed the sins of the people. Thus, every J ew was 
taught the idea of transference of sin — transferring the 
similitude of his sin to the creature slain, and his going 
free because that creature was slain. The idea of a sin- 
bearer, as well as a sin-sacrifice, was thus made con- 
stantly familiar to the Jew. And then the lesson still 
lasts for us. How beautifully does that express what 
has been done by Christ! The Jew came, laid his 
hand upon the head of the victim, and confessed his 
sins over it ; the victim was slain, utterly consumed 
before God. The Christian lays not his literal hand 
upon a literal victim, but he lays the trust of his soul 
upon an unseen, but not an unknown, Christ ; and 
thus reposing the hand of his heart, the confidence of 
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his soul, upon Him on whom were laid the iniquities 
of us aU, for his name’s sake we are justified, acquitted, 
and accepted of God. And hence, whenever the 
apostles designed to teach that great truth which the 
Socinian so ignorantly denies— that Christ’s death was 
an atonement, they could not have used language that 
more distinctly or emphatically describes it. I say, if 
you want to teach it, I defy you to employ language 
that more clearly, distinctly, and emphatically incul- 
cates the expiatory character of Christ’s death than 
that which the apostles employ. And when they did 
so, the Jews, accustomed for four thousand years to 
sacrificial rites, and the Gentiles, still retaining, from 
tradition, some distorted remains of primeval sacrifice, 
were both prepared to understand them. And thus 
Christ, regarded as an atonement, was not the object- 
ionable thought to the Gentile. There is no evidence 
that the Gentiles objected strongly to the idea of 
Christ’s death being atoning; what they could not 
believe was that he had risen from the dead ; — and the 
Jews had no doubt of the meaning of Christ’s death 
being atoning ; their only doubt was, whether Christ 
was the Messiah promised to the fathers. But the 
apostle argues with great force in this chapter on the 
superiority of Christ’s sacrifice to all these ; for, he 
argues, with unconquerable logic, — If these, the sacri- 
fices of Levi, “ sanctified,” — that is, made outwardly 
clean, “ to the purifying of the flesh ; ” that is, trans- 
lated into Levitical language, if the Jew was cere- 
monially clean, admissible into his temple, entitled 
to a place in his nation, having a right to all the 
privileges that belonged to the Jew in the literal 
Canaan — how much more will the Christian, the true 
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Jew, be admitted to all the privileges of the Christ- 
ian economy, and to the everlasting Canaan, the true 
rest that remains for all the people of God! The 
Levitical sacrifices gave outward cleanness, outward 
rights, outward privileges, outward hopes; Christ’s 
sacrifice gives inward character, inward peace, inward 
joy, inward hope ; and, if these outward sacrifices gave 
all these national privileges to that people, how much 
more shall the sacrifice of Christ give pardon, peace, 
joy, to all mankind, that are taught by his blessed Spirit 
to rest on him, and to accept his sacrifice as their only 
title to heaven ! 

There is something in this most comprehensive — the 
‘‘How much more!” is inexhaustible in its meaning. 
If the J ew got so much by his sacrifices, what lan- 
guage shall express, what words shall paint, the bless- 
ings that shall flow to the worst of sinners through 
faith in the death and sacrifice of the Lord Jesus 
Christ ? 

The apostle says, “ Christ through the eternal 
Spirit ofiered himself to God.” You have here proof 
of the doctrine of the Trinity — Christ, the ofterer ; the 
Spirit, through whom he offered; and God the Father, 
to whom he offered. And thus, when we are baptized, 
we are baptized in the name of Christ, that offered 
the sacrifice ; in the name of the Spirit, through whom 
he offered it ; and in the name of the Father, to whom 
he offered it. And when we are blessed, sacrifice is 
still interwoven with it. We are blessed in the name 
of the Father, to whom he offered it ; in the name of 
Christ, by whom the offering was made ; and in the 
name of the Spirit, through whom the offering was 
made. There is found in the baptismal name, there 
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w fim&d in daily bleasiz^^ tike idea of sacridoe 
and ein forgiveaiess. It jruna through the whole Chris- 
tian economy ; giving it all its colouring, its shape, 
its light, and its life. 

Christ himself was the priest. He, it is said, offered 
for us. And what a blessed thought it is that we 
need no priests in the Christian economy now, because 
there is nothing for them to do. Christ offered him- 
self — an Infinite Offerer, presenting an infinite sacri- 
fice : if not sufficient, nothing can be ; and if sufficient, 
what is the use of priests ? Mark the distinction : 
Christian ministers are called ambassadors, but never 
priests officially. Now what is the difference between 
the two ? A priest is a man that holds a position 
before God ; an ambassador that puts God’s will 
clearly and plainly before us. The priest ascends 
from the sinner to God, making reconciliation; the 
ambassador comes from God down to the sinner, pro- 
claiming reconciliation. Therefore, to admit a Chris- 
tian minister to be a sacrificing priest, is simply to be 
guilty of utter apostasy from all that is distinctive of 
and peculiar to that religion where we have not a 
sacrifice to make us priests between man and God ; 
but a sacrifice to proclaim from God — God reconciling 
the world unto himself, not imputing to men their 
^espasses. 

And as Christ was the Priest, so we read, in the 
next place, he was the Sacrifice. All the sacrifices 
then perished. His words, “It is finished!” rung 
the death-knell of them all. Aaron, and Levi, and 
Moses, and all the priests of the Tabernacle, stood 
around Calvary when Christ died, and when he said, 
“ It is finished !” they added, “ Amen ! Our work is 

0 
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4one ; the Great Workman is h^e ; our saerifiees Are 
finished, the True Sacrifice has come. There is notj^^g 
more for us to do ; the transient is merged in tiie 
eternal, the provisional is merged in the perfect ; 
Christ is come ; and he hath offered one sacrifice for 
sin, once for all. No other is possible ; no other is 
needed. Instead of thinking of others, let us rest more 
intensely upon this once for all, for the sins* of all 
that believe.'* 

And what a truth is here ! Deity, the altar ; Jesus^ — 
God-man — the priest ; his humanity, the victim. The 
altar was not the cross, but the Godhead ; the priest 
was not man, but Christ himself : and the victim was 
his own spotless self, without spot, without blemish, 
— his own holy and perfect humanity. What a grand 
truth is this, my dear friends ; how instructive to us, 
that our religion is built upon that in which a Triune 
Jehovah was concerned ; and if we rest here, nothing 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God, that 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord. He offered himself by 
the Spirit. You will find from Christ’s conception to 
the close of his life constant allusions to the Spirit 
taking a part ; but the very fact that He offered him- 
self — no man living can offer himself a sacrifice ; no 
man living has a right to do it; he may commit 
suicide, or he may commit murder, but he cannot 
offer himself, — the fact that Jesus offered himsdf, is 
the best possible evidence that Jesus was God. 

The great truth which the apostle draws from this 
is, that he might “ purge your conscience from dead 
works to serve the living God.” The great truth 
is, that the very first effect of the atonement is 
to be the extinction of that which is the fever of 
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the conscience — ^remorse; and the introduction of 
that which is the healing of the conscience — the peace 
which passeth understanding ; the purifying of the 
conscience from dead works, to serve the living God. 
Insensibility may exist in men who, by constant ex- 
citement of the world, keep down thought ; but where- 
ever there is a thinking man, with the knowledge of 
the New Testament and the Saviour, there must be, 
at the recollection of sin, remorse. And there is no 
feeling, I believe, so terrible as remorse. I can con- 
ceive no agony more terrible than that. The poet^ 
though not a Christian, describes it when he says, 


“ The man that broods o’er sinful deeds 
Is like a scorpion girt with Are, 

In circles narrowing as it glows, 

The flames around the captive close ; 

So does the guilty soul expire, 

Like to the scorpion girt with fire. 

So writhes the mind remorse has riven 
Unfit for earth, undoom’d to heaven ; 

Darkness above, despair beneath, 

Around it flame, within it death.” 

Such is remorse in, its intensest form ; and everj*- 
one has some knowledge what it is, though he never 
has had any experience of its terrible intensity. Then 
how is the conscience purged from this ? If I address 
a sinner in this assembly, who has the feeling of re- 
morse at the recollection of sin, how does this atone- 
ment take it away ? Not by destroying conscience. 
Peter’s conscience was more sensitive after forgiveness 
than it was before. Not, in the second place, by 
destroying the recollection of sin. You cannot forget 
a sin ; if done, it cannot be cancelled, and ever after 
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you must recollect it. In heaven they may recoHect 
sin on earth ; and praise Him only the more who 
graciously forgave it. It is not, in the next place, 
by showing sin itself in a different aspect to man 
after he is converted. Then how is it ? Not by your 
forgetting sin ; not by the conscience becoming dead 
to sin ; not by sin itself being changed in its essential 
character ; but by this — that you see in that Atone- 
ment in which you trust that everything that sin did 
is completely destroyed, that every ruin that sin made 
is rebuilt. Was the law broken? The atonement 
has magnified it. Was God dishonoured ? Through 
Christ he is glorified. Are you separated from God ? 
By the atonement you are united to him. Are you 
strangers and aliens by nature ? By this atonement 
you are brought near to him. And your own minds 
can see that the process of redemption so completely 
covers the wreck or havoc that sin has made, that 
you repose in perfect confidence upon it; and the 
peace that passeth understanding becomes your pos- 
session ; so that justified by faith we have peace with 
God — not because we forget sin, not because sin is 
not sin, not because conscience is dead, but because 
we lay our hands upon the hea^ of the spotless Lamb, 
and are sure — sure as we are that we do so — that all 
the curse, the condemnation, the misery of sin, is 
put away, and so there is sunshine for cloud, and peace 
for trouble, and hope where there was none before. 



CHAPTER II. 


COOTESSION THEOUGH SACRIFICE. 

“ If W€ say that vra have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth 
is not in us. If we confess our sms, He is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness." 

1 John i. 8, 9. 

You will see a/t once the allusion of the text to 
some of those rites about which we have been reading 
in the fifth chapter of the Book of Leviticus. I stated, 
at the close of my short exposition of the chapter, 
that confession seems always to have accompanied 
the sacrificial offerings of the Jews ; confession re- 
ferring to sacrifice, the sacrifice giving to that con- 
fession all its virtue and vitality. We shall find 
instances scattered throughout the whole Scripture 
of what confession is — how full, how free, how truly 
the expression of the inmost sentiments of the heart 
— not only in the New, but in the Old Testament 
also. We have a very beautiful definition of it in 
these words, in 1 Kings viii. 47 : “ Yet if they shall 
bethink themselves in the land whither they were 
carried captives, and repent, and make supplication 
unto thee in the land of them that carried them cap- 
tives, saying. We have sinned and have done per- 
versely, we have committed wickedness ; and so re- 
turn unto thee with all their heart, and with all their 
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soul, in the land of their enemies, which led them 
away captive, and pray unto thee toward their land, 
which thou gavest unto their fathers, the city which 
thou hast chosen, and the house which I have built 
for thy name ; then hear thou their prayer and their 
supplication in heaven thy dwelling-place, and main- 
tain their cause, and forgive thy people that have 
sinned against thee.” We have an instance of it 
equally beautiful in the prophet Daniel, where we 
read that Daniel confessed in some such terms as 
these: — “I prayed unto the Lord my God, and 
made my confession,” — confession always suggestive 
of sacrifice to a Jew’s mind, and never detached 
or dissociated from it, — “ and said, O Lord, the great 
and dreadful God, keeping the covenant and mercy 
to them that love him, and to them that keep his 
commandments ; we have sinned, and have committed 
iniquity, and have done wickedly, and have rebelled, 
even by departing from thy precepts and from thy 
judgments ; neither have we hearkened unto thy ser- 
vants the prophets, which spake in thy name to our 
kings, our princes, and our fathers, and to all the 
people of the land. 0 Lord, righteousness belongeth 
unto thee, but unto us confusion of faces, as at this 
day; to the men of Judah, and to the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, and unto all Israel, that are near, and that 
are far ofi*, through all the countries whither thou 
hast driven them, because of their trespass, that they 
have trespassed against thee. 0 Lord, to us belongeth 
confusion of face, to our kings, to our princes, and to 
our fathers, because we have sinned against thee. 
To the Lord our God belong mercies and forgive- 
nesses, though we have rebelled against him.” You 
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bm^ tii^refore, in the first prescriptioB; from the 
of Kings, what is to be the nature of the con- 
fession; and, in this instance, of prayer by Daniel 
himself, a specimen of true, fervid supplication and 
confession at the footstool of the Almighty. In the 
Psalms of David, every psalm alternates confession 
forgiveness, and thanksgiving. 

Let us inquire and try to ascertain what are some of 
the characteristics of true confession of sin. He that 
has never confessed his sins to God knows nothing 
of what the very first requirement or instinctive 
suggestion of Christianity is. If we have never con- 
fessed to God when no ear could hear but his, we 
have never yet sought truly, earnestly, and fervently, 
the forgiveness of our sins; and if we have never 
sought it, we have it not ; and if we have it not, it 
is not because we are poor, or ignorant, or unable, but 
wholly because we are unwilling humbly to confess 
our sins, and to seek mercy and forgiveness from 
God. 

. Now, as far as I can judge from all instances of 
confession recorded in the Word of God, we shall 
find that wherever there was genuine confession of 
sin, whether it was personal and private, or congrega- 
tional and public, it was always freely felt and freely 
expressed. It was not something wrung from the 
party confessing as a sort of sacrifice, or a sort of 
cH’dinance; but it was the free, the full, the spon- 
taneous pouring out of the inmost and deepest com- 
punctions of the soul in earnest prayer and com- 
munion with God. Pharaoh, when he felt the judg- 
ments of God upon him, confessed his sins only to 
return to his sins again. When Balaam, the wicked 
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the false prophet, Bsew the iuaigel, he eonfeesed 
hie sill, but it was not true confession. Judas, when 
flung away the price of blood, confessed his sin— * 
“ I have betrayed innocent blood !*’ But these, crhnlw 
Hals confessed their sins just in some such way as 
sailors in a storm fling their cargo overboard, tiieir 
hearts almost going after it — obliged to do it in 
the hope of saving the ship, but w'illing rather to 
retain it if they could save their lives while they did 
so* Pharaoh, and Judas, and Balaam, were ready to get 
rid of the sins that were conducting down upon their 
heads the judgments of God, not that they liked the 
sins less, hut that they feared the judgments which 
those sins were precipitating upon them. This is 
not true, or Christian, confession of sin. 

Wherever there is true confession, it will be full. 
It will not be the confession of the sin that lies 
heaviest on the conscience only, nor confession of the 
sins last recollected; but the confession of all sin. 
It will he taking all the shame and the guilt of sin 
to yourself. Till Adam became a Christian, his con- 
fession was not Christian confession. When his sin 
was brought to his conscience first, he said, “The 
woman that thou gavest me, she gave me, and I did 
eat.” He distributed the blame between God and 
Eve; and, as for himself, he was as innocent as a 
lamb. “ The woman that thou gavest me,” — why did 
you give her to me P “ The woman that thou gavest 
to me, she gave me, and I did eat.” And then Eve, 
showing how human nature had suddenly become de- 
praved, when she was spoken to said, “ The serpent 
beguiled me, and I did eat;” but, as for me, I am 
perfectly innocent. Why did you make the serpent ? 



Why did you sufier him to coma hiMje ? There can 
be no guilt in me ; I am thus perfectily innocent. 
But when they were brought to see themselv^ in the 
right light, and to see the woman^s seed that should 
bruise the serpent’s head, they learned with Abel, 
tbeir second son, to confess their sins freely, as well 
as fully, and to seek forgiveness only through the 
blood of sprinkling. So Judas, when he confessed, 
confessed the sin that was last perpetrated, and the 
worst — ^liis betrayal of innocent blood; but he did 
not confess the previous covetousness that led to it. 
A Christian’s confession of his sins to God is full ; he 
not only confesses outward acts, but inward feelings. 
And that man who, when God alone hears, can unveil 
to God sins that nobody else can see, and short- 
comings that nobody else dreams of, and seeks for- 
giveness for those sins that are hidden from the 
world, as well as for those that the world takes cogni- 
zance of — the man, in short, who can say from his 
very heart, ‘‘0 God, cleanse me from secret sins!” 
gives the strongest evidence that his confession is 
accompanied with forgiveness from the only Atone- 
ment from which forgiveness comes. 

In the next place, true confession of sins, such as 
is indicated here, must be not only free, not only 
full, but sincere and unfeigned. You may repeat the 
most beautiful liturgy that ever was composed, and 
yet not confess one single sin. You may use words 
the most expressive of true contrition, and yht there 
may not be the faintest contrition in your heart. 
Your lips may be most eloquent, your heart may be 
wholly dumb. Now God does not listen to what a 
man says, but to what a man’s heart beats. God 
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regsa^ia not outward devotion only, but tie heaaN^ 
whether it be devotional or not. Many a person 
prays who does not say many prayers ; and lOany a 
person says many prayers who never prays at all* 
What God looks to, therefore, as the organ of true 
confession is, the heart, — without the voice if you like, 
but never the voice without the heart. Both, if you 
can ; but if one must be absent, let it be the voice, 
not the heart. 

Confession must be to God, and to God alone. 
Fallen and degraded as man is, he degrades himself 
below the pitch to which sin has brought him, 
when he kneels down before a priest, so called, fnd 
confesses in his ear the secret thouglits, and imagi- 
nations, and sins of his heart. That is deep and 
thorough degradation. God never degrades the sinner, 
though He will always humble him : but such con- 
fession as that is not humbling, it is degradation. 
And I may here, without entering into controversy, 
just notice the text, very often quoted for it : — “ Con- 
fess your faults one to another.^’ There is a note in 
the Eoman Catholic Bible below this text, which 
says, “ Confess your faults one to another,” — that is, 
“ Confess your sins to the priests.” That is a very 
extraordinary inference, — “ Confess your sins one to 
another — that is, confess your sins to the priests!” 
And very justly did a poor Irish convert, under that 
noble movement — the Irish Church Missions, say, 
“Here is the advantage of notes to our CathoUc 
Bible ; for how should we have found out that we 
ought to confess to the priest, if it had not been for 
this note below the text in St. James, — ‘ Confess your 
sins one to another; that is, to the priests?’ We 
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neter could have discovered it except for that ^note.’ ** 
But that note is not the interpretation of the text, 
but the obscuration and distorting of the text. The 
text is, ‘‘ Confess your faults one to another and as 
to the whole system of confession based upon it, 
there is here its utter disproof. “ Is any sick among 
you?” What is he to do? Let him call for the 
priests of the church ? No ! no such officer is known 
in the Bible ; but let him call for the “ elders ” of the 
church ; and then, when he calls for them, what are 
they to do ? Hear his confession and absolve him ? 
No ! nothing of the kind — let him call for the elders 
of the church, and let them pray over him. Nothing 
is here about absolution. And then, if he hath com- 
mitted sins, not the elders of the church shall forgive 
them ; but they, the sins, shall b§ forgiven him. And 
then, confess your faults, not to a priest, but confess 
your faults ‘‘ one to another.” If I have said a word to 
you that has given you offence, it is my dutji to confess 
it, and your duty to forgive it ; and if you have said a 
word against me, it is your duty to confess, and my 
privilege to forgive. But here is a distinction which 
I wish you to notice. A sin has two aspects. If I 
should steal a sovereign from a fellow-sinner, my 
friend, that act would have two aspects ; one aspect 
would be the injury it does to my brother — the other 
aspect would be the sin in its rebound that I commit 
against God. Now, as far as it is injury done to my 
brother, he ought to forgive it, and he can forgive it, 
and do it better than the priest can, because the 
priest has nothing to do wdth it ; it was not com- 
mitted against him, but against my brother : but, as 
far as it is sin committed against God, and only 
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him, Gtod alone caa fof^e it, and to €bd 
ahma, therefore, I confess it. The fault — ^the injury-*- 
tiiat I have committed against another, that other fbr- 
giTes 5 but the sin that is in it, which shoots from the 
earth and strikes against heaven, Q-od, against whom it 
is committed, alone can forgive. Hence David said 
— what we sung or prayed this mornings — “ Against 
thee, thee only have I sinned,” — that means,! have in- 
jured Uriah, but I have sinned against thee. There- 
fore he seeks forgiveness, not from the priest, but 
from God — “ Have mercy upon me, 0 God, according 
to thy loving-kindness ; according unto the multitude 
of thy tender mercies blot out my transgressions.” 

Let me allude to another characteristic of aU true 
and genuine confession. All confession of sin is specific. 
While there is a general confession fitted for the 
general congregation, there is the specific confession, 
peculiar to individuals. Hence, in some of the most 
memorable instances in the Old Testament, we find 
the specific sin added to the general. Thus in Judges 
X. 10, “ we have sinned against thee, both because we 
have forsaken our God, and also served Baalim” — 
the specific sin added. So the Israelites confessed 
that “ we have committed sin ; we have ad^ed unto 
our sins this,” namely, “that we have asked us a 
king.” Added totheir general confession was the 
specific sin that lay the heaviest upon the nation’s 
conscience, or upon the individual’s heart. We may 
notice, too, that where there is real, specific con- 
fession of sin, there is always aggravation, rather than 
diminution, of the sins that are confessed. When- 
ever the man who is not enlightened, nor thoroughly 
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m eajRaefit, confeases hia sins, there is always the 
echo of aai apology ; he always admits eacteimatmg 
circumstances. But wherever you find in God's 
Word true confession of sin, you find it tdways in 
the language rather of aggravation than otherwise. 
Bor instance, the Apostle Paul, after he was con- 
verted, confesses his sin thus, in Acts xxvi. : ‘‘ Which 
thing I also did in Jerusalem ; and many of the 
saints did I shut up in prison, having received 
authority from ihe chief priests ; and when they were 
put to death, I gave my voice against them. And I 
punished them oft in every synagogue, and compelled 
them to blaspheme ; and being exceedingly mad against 
them, I persecuted them even unto strange cities;" 
every word and epithet implying the unnecessary 
cruelty he practised, and the aggravated nature of the 
transgressions which he here commemorates. So 
did Peter. In the touching incident where our Lord 
looked upon him, and Peter went out and wept bit- 
terly, it is added, “ When he thought thereon ; " it is, 
in our translation in Mark xiv., “ he thought there* 
on;" but it means literally, “ When he cast up all in 
his mind;" when he recollected how he was chosen 
from being a fisherman to be an apostle ; how miracles 
had fed him ; how mercies had accompanied him ; how 
Jesus had honoured him as a bosom friend ; how he 
had delivered him from every danger and from every 
difficulty, and instructed him in ignorance ; — when he 
Cast up all these things in his mind, and then felt that 
be had denied such a Benefactor, he went out and 
wept bitterly. 

We thus see, that wherever there is true confession, 
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t^ere will be, not the diminution or extenuation of 
offence, but the fuU, candid, and specific admission 
of it. 

There will be, in the next place, true sortow* It 
is said that David watered his couch with his tears ; 
and every tear in David’s case had a tongue* God 
‘‘ heard his weeping.’* And the sorrow that is often 
deepest is least seen. “ When thou fastest, thou art 
not to appear to men to fast.” The sorrow that is 
deepest rarely finds outward expression ; and often 
there is the keenest where there is the least evidence 
of it before men. But wherever there is genuine 
confession, there must be grief ; the more real, as we 
are dealing in confession — what, indeed, is essential 
to do — ^not with a judge, not with a tyrant-ruler, but 
with God our Father. Hence confession of sin is 
never that of a criminal confessing to a judge, but 
of a son confessing to his father. Accordingly, in 
those confessions that we find in the Bible, there is 
always this filial character. Daniel says, “To the 
Lord otir God,” — not “to the Lord God;” but to 
the Lord our God — filial trust. And again, the 
prodigal said, “I will arise and go to my father.” 
He had asked from his master bread, and he gave him 
the husks that the swine did eat. He then says, “ I 
will arise, and go to my father.” Even in his 
estrangement from home, that beautiful relationship 
had neither been merged nor forgotten. “We have 
an Advocate,” not with a judge, but an “ Advocate 
with the Father, .and he is the propitiation for our 
sins.” Thus, then, terror must not blind the eye to 
the sight and apprehension of a Father ; nor must our 
recollections of God’s justice, God’s character as the 
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Creator and Governor of the universe, ever cause us 
to lose sight of this — that God is our Father, and that 
we are his children ; and you will find that the sense 
of the relationship “ Father,” will make the sorrow 
deepest, the compunction tenderest, the confession 
truest, fullest, and most real. 

Wherever there is true confession, of the kind I 
have mentioned, there will be, in as far as our conduct 
to man is concerned, reformation; in as far as our 
relationship to God is concerned, reparation. Those 
things which we have done which we believe to be 
wrong, it will be our study, our effort, to correct. The 
more we know of each other, the more we see remains 
to be forgiven ; the less we know, the more we exact ; 
but he that knows his own nature best will be most 
compassionate to the sins, most forgiving to the faults 
and iniquities, of others. But, in reference to God, 
what reparation can we make ? If we have misused 
our youth, we cannot recall its morning beauty ; if 
we have abused our manhood, we cannot bring back 
the sun from the western horizon to his noon, and 
live our life again. Then, what is to be done ? All 
that we can do is, in the language of the apostle, to 
seek for full forgiveness for the past through the 
blood of sprinkling, which is ever offered, and to re- 
deem the time — that is, to put into the remaining 
years of our life intenser usefulness to man, intenser 
devotedness to God. Wherever there is genuine con- 
fession of sin, there will be, not, indeed, anything 
offered to God as a propitiation, or anything pledged 
to God as an atonement. The past never can be re- 
called ; its deeds cannot be undone. I think it is one 
of the most solemn thoughts in the world, that an act 



once done may be forgiven, or forgotten, but it eannot 
be annihilated — that is impossible. A thought miee 
felt may be forgiven, or forgotten, but it cannot be 
annihilated. 

The fixture, from this very day, is open ; the years 
are yet unpledged to sin, folly, and wickedness. 
Well, if there be ea?*nest supplication for forgive* 
ness for the past, the best evidence that that sup- 
plication has been sincere, that the confession hag 
been true, will be that we shall throw greater energy 
into the years that remain, do more good while we 
live, and be more devoted to Him who has pardoned 
the past, and given us grace to make better use of 
the future. 

Having seen what confession is, let me notice, what 
follows so very beautifully, and what is so encouraging 
to those who look back upon a past misspent — and no 
past of any life in this assembly has been spent as it 
should be, though some pasts may be blacker and 
more stained than others ; but the future is before us, 
the past is gone from us — we are assured that “ if we 
confess our sins, Grod is faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” 
Now let me show how very remarkable this lan^ 
guage is. Just in these very words we have opened 
out the distinctive glory and excellence of real evan- 
gelical Christianity — that God is faithful and just to 
forgive. We can easily understand, “If we confess 
our sins, God is faithful and just to punish them.” 
We can understand that the justice of God metes 
out penalty for crime, wages for work done ; but, 
strange sound! — sound that the ear of nature is not 
accustomed to — if we confess our sins, he is not^roady 
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to punish them, not faithful and just to destroy us, 
but “faithful and just to forgive us.’* Now this is 
a truth that man has the greatest diflSculty in believ- 
ing, and yet it is the very truth that Q-od is ever in- 
culcating. How striking such words as these wherein 
God says to sinners: “Come now,” — how beautiful 
the term is ! — “ Come now, and let us reason to- 
gether.” God asking man to reason with him! 
“ Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white 
as snow ; though they be as crimson, they shall be 
as wool.” How very condescending on the part 
of the great God — “ Come now, and let us reason 
together : though your sins be as crimson, they shall 
be as wool 1 ” 

But this confession to God — “ if we confess our 
sins, he is faithful to forgive ” — assumes that he 
hears the confession. “ If we confess, he is faithful 
and just to forgive.” Then God hears our con- 
fession, and there is no doubt about it. Tou need 
not fear lest words uttered in silence and secresy on 
earth have no echo in heaven; you need not doubt 
that the least feeling of sorrow that sweeps over 
the human heart shall send a shadow into the pre- 
sence of God himself. He hears the pulse at the 
heart — the thought, the wish, the feeling, tlie desire 
— ^faster than we can utter them. Man may be deaf, 
priests may be hostile, but God ever hears if we 
confess our sins. Who cares whether a priest be 
willing or unwilling to forgive it ? we need not feel 
alarmed at it. If we confess our sins, God is faithful, 
whoever be unfaithful ; and God is just, whoever be* 
unjust, to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness. 
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But what is meant by that expression, is 
faithful” to do it? Human nature may arrive at 
this, — Gk)d may be merciful to forgive us; but — 
this is strange — “ faithful and just to forgive sin,” 
It would seem altogether the very reverse of forgive- 
ness that would flow from faithfulness and justice; 
but it is not so. To be faithful taeans to be stedfast 
to a promise made, a word given, or a declaration 
uttered. Now if you open any part of the Bible 
you wiU And it full of promises of pardon, full of 
invitations to pardon, full of types, shadows, insti- 
tutions, all indicating the possibility of pardon of 
sin. In one part, I will be merciful to their ini- 
quities; their sins and their transgressions will I 
remember no more.” He says in another part, “ Let 
the wicked man forsake his way, and the unrighteous 
man his thoughts, and let him return to the Lord, 
and he will have mercy upon him ; and to our God, 
for he will abundantly pardon.” “All his promises 
in Christ are yea, and Amen.” “ Faithful,” says an 
apostle, “is he who has promised.” Now, wherever 
you find a promise made in the Bible to you — that is, 
to sinners — you may plead it with God in prayer : 
“ 0 Lord, show thyself faithful to fulfil in my happy 
experience this blessed and consolatory promise;” 
and the answer is, “ God is faithful.” You need not 
doubt it ; you may assume it, you may act upon it, 
and lay the whole stress of the future upon the 
reality of it. 

But it is added, he is not oiAj faithful^ but he is 
dX&ojust to forgive us our sins. He just to forgive 
us our sins! Merciful to forgive, we do understand; 
but, just to forgive ! how can that be ? Here is the 
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very attribute, justice, which is the exactor of penalty, 
declared to be the missionary of pardon. Here is 
the very attribute that we have always regarded as 
hostile to our admission into heaven now proclaimed 
to be not only friendly, but to embosom the very 
right and title of our admission. Here is what we 
always regarded as the great obstruction to our en- 
trance into heaven announced to be the great impulse, 
and incentive, and attraction to it. How can this 
be ? I answer ; Exclude the Atonement, of which 
all the atonements in Leviticus were dim prefigura- 
tions, and there is no solution of it ; but admit the 
great thought of an Atonement, and it is as plain 
and clear as daylight itself. 

Unless there be some process by which God can 
vindicate his law, satisfy his own everlasting and 
immutable attributes, and yet extend forgiveness, God 
cannot be faithful and just to forgive us our sins. 
But there is such a provision. Christ bore the penalty, 
paid the price, endured the curse, exhausted the 
punishment (vary the phraseology as you please) ; and 
God, having received from him, my representative 
(I do not stop to discuss the principle of accepting a 
substitute for us ; I only assert it as fact, enunciated 
in the Bible) — God having accepted Christ as my sub- 
stitute — Christ having borne all that I had deserved 
as a sinner, and having done all that I owed as a crea- 
ture, — there is no sin on me to be punished, whatever 
sin there may be in me unworthy of heaven ; for I 
can plead before God, — Why should I suffer when my 
Eepresentative has suffered for me ? Why should I 
be excluded from heaven when my Eepresentative has 
made a way for me ? Thou art a just God : thou 
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dost not exact the price twice ; thou dost not denuuiii 
the penalty, twice ; and therefore in Him who is my 
representative, my substitute, my righteousness, I ask 
not of thy mercy only to forgive me, but I ask of thee to 
be faithful to thy word, and just by Christ Jesus, to 
forgive me all my sins, and to cleanse me from all un- 
righteousness. It is mercy that I can plead it ; it is 
justice that God thus bestows it. Do not, therefore, if 
I speak to a sinner — or rather, to a Christian — do not, 
therefore, think that the law will stand in your way to 
heaven; do not fear that God’s attributes will stand 
in your way to glory. All his attributes, instead of 
being your enemies, are your irresistible and eloquent 
advocates. God’s attributes are sentinels around the 
ohiefest of sinners that flee to him through Christ, as 
the mountains stand around Jerusalem. In other 
words, there is no condemnation — to whom? There 
is no curse, no hell, no punishment — to w^hom ? Not 
to those that are perfect, not to those that never sin- 
ned, — but “ there is no condemnation to them that are 
in Christ Jesus,” their representative, their substitute. 
And how beautiful is that text which I have often 
quoted, — “ He was made sin for us, that we might be 
made righteousness in him !” How was he made sin 
for us ? Our sins were laid on him^— therefore he bore 
the consequence. How^ are we made righteousness by 
him ? By his righteousness laid upon us — therefore we 
inherit the consequences. If God was just when he 
let forth his wrath upon Christ because of our sins 
upon him, not in him, God will be but just to let 
forth the expressions of his love because of Christ’s 
righteousness upon us, not in us. When Christ died 
in agony upon the cross, there was nothing in him 
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wortliy of death ; when I shall he admitted into heaven 
at the judgment seat, there will be nothing in me 
worthy of eternal life. Christ’s title to a cross was 
my sin on him ; and my title to a weight of glory will 
be his righteousness upon me. God therefore is 
fiiithful and just to for^ve us our sins, and to cleanse 
us from all unrighteousness. What a glorious truth ! 
No man who understands justification by faith in the 
righteousness of Christ will ever become a papist — it 
is impossible ; and nothing will save you from super- 
stition and delusion, and all the mummeries of ex- 
ploded and miserable superstition, except a clear living 
grasp of this, that we need nothing to perfect a title 
which is perfect, because Christ’s ; we need nothing 
to increase an atonement which is all-efficacious, 
because Christ’s ; we are complete in him, all our sal- 
vation and all our desire. And to show you that my 
conclusions are not mere conclusions of the intellect, 
an apostle could say, after speaking of such truths as 
these, “ Who shall Jay anything to the charge of God’s 
elect ? ” — that is, God’s people. Will God do it ? 
No, says the apostle, “It is God that justifieth.” 
What is meant by justifying ? To justify is explained 
for instance, in the Proverbs, where he says, “ He that 
justifieth the wicked and condemneth the just, doeth 
abomination.” In other words, who shall justify the 
wicked, pronounce them innocent or unimpeachable 
who are really criminal ? Well now, to justify us is 
to pronounce us just through the justice of another, 
who are otherwise criminal; and our justification lies 
not in our grace of holiness, but in God’s act of graces 
not in our deeds, but in his deed of absolution and 
forgiveness; not in my estimate of myself, but in 
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God’s sentence upon me. Well now, says the j 
^ Who shall lay anything to the charge of God’s elect ? ” 
Not God, “it is God that justifieth.” “Who is he 
that condemneth ? ” Not Christ. “ It is Christ that 
died, yea rather, that is risen again, who is even at 
the right hand of God, who'also maketh intercession 
for us.” And therefore he adds — mind you, Paul, a 
sinner, according to his own confession the chiefest of 
sinners, whose early life was employed in persecuting 
and proscribing and murdering the followers of Jesus ; 
this Paul, by grace, was brought into that state that 
he could say, “ Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ ? shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, 
or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or the sword? I 
am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love 
of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” What 
a triumphant clause ! and yet it is not the language 
of presumption, it is the language of humble trust. 
Presumption means thinking that God can pardon 
without a sacrifice — that he can be just to forgive 
without an atonement; but humility is feeling we 
have nothing and deserve nothing ; but feeling that 
God is so faithful, so just, that we can anticipate far 
richer results than we enjoy in the present ; that no- 
thing shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God that is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

Now that expression, “faithful and just to forgive 
us our sins,” reminds me of the infinite variety of 
expressions that God uses to tell us how complete 
this act of forgiveness is. He is faithful and just to 
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forgive us. I do not know any one thought clothed 
in such variegated drapery as the thought of God’s 
forgiving sin. He varies the phraseology not to 
express his meaning, but to interest and engage our 
hearts. For instance, in one part he calls it “remis- 
sion of sins.” Man is* in bondage, surrounded by 
dungeon walls ; the chains of his sins bind him to 
the spot. God touches his chains, they are dissolved 
by the touch, and he has remission of sins, or the 
loosing of his bonds. Then another phrase he em- 
ploys is, “not imputing our sins.” They are count- 
less as the sand, they are innumerable as the hairs 
on our head; and yet he does not impute them. 
Wliy? Because he imputed them to Clirist. Another 
expression is, “ Not remembered” — “ 1 will remember 
their sins and their iniquities no more.” In the Levi- 
tical sacrifices there is a remembrance of sin made every 
year, but by this sacrifice there is no remembrance of 
sin for ever ; as if God, in order to convince us of the 
completeness of the pardon, had said, that they shall be 
expunged from his memory for ever. Again, he uses 
the expression, “ Cover their sins ” — “ whose sins 
thou hast covered.” The Hebrew word which 

means to cover, and from which our English word 
“ cover ” comes, is the word used in the Old Testa- 
ment for the atonement; and the meaning of it is, 
that just as a man covered with a robe — an external 
robe — has thus concealed from the eye under-robes 
that may not be so fair or beautiful ; so a sinner — 
sinner in himself — having spread over him the spot^ 
less robe of Christ’s righteousness, thus has his sin 
covered. And the meaning of it is, not that it is 
a material transaction, but that God will deal with 
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Mill just as if he were spotless aa the driven snow^ 
unstained, beautiful, and perfect. 

Another expression is, “Taking away our sins.’* 
The Israelite confessed his sins over the head of the 
scape-goat; then the goat was dismissed into the 
desert ; and the sins of the Israelite, thus confessed, 
were typically transferred to the goat, and never any 
more heard of. 

Another expression is, “ Blotting out.*’ Just as if 
your sins were like inscriptions upon the sand of the 
sea shore, washed out by the first wave of infinite 
and boundless love. 

Another expression is, “ Casting behind his back.’* 
In one passage, “ Our secret sins hast thou set in the 
light of thy countenance,” — a most awful expression; 
but in order to show you the completeness of his for- 
giveness, “ All our sins he has cast behind his back.” 
And again, the expression occurs, “cleansing” — “ the 
blood of Christ,” that is, the efficacy of his sacri- 
fice, “ cleansetli from all sin.” Another passage which 
contains almost every epithet is, “ Wlio is a God like 
unto thee, that pardoneth iniquity, that passeth by 
the transgression of the remnant of his heritage, that 
keepeth not his anger for ever, delighteth in mercy ? 
He will turn again, he will have compassion upon us, 
he will cast all their sins into the depths of the sea.” 
Now, if meaning is not conveyed by these expressions 
of the completeness, the instancy of a sinner’s for- 
giveness, then this Book has no meaning at all. But 
why all this — why all this phraseology so varied, so 
cumulative? The answer is, — It is so difficult to per- 
suade you that God will do it. As I have often said, 
it is the simplicity of Christianity that is its stumbling- 
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Wock. It is not a sacrifice to offer, a priest to sacri- 
fice it, penance to do, payment to make ; but it is just 
to believe this truth, embosomed in the text on which 
I am preaching to you this day; and which I have 
unfolded, not wandered from. The man that can take 
this text home with him, and with his heart feel it, 
and from his heart confess, and with his heart believe 
— that man is a true Christian, and the rest of his ' 
life hereafter will be irresistible demonstration that he 
is so. And hence it is added here, while God is faithful 
and just to forgive us our sins, he is also to cleanse 
us from all unrighteousness. Now this is something 
additional. Many persons, when they hear the evan- 
gelical minister preach, and pronounce that our ad- 
mission into heaven is not because of anything we 
may do, but in spite of it — when they hear the 
minister preach that our title to glory, our admis- 
sion into heaven, is not in consequence of anything 
done by us, but in spite of everything done by us in 
the past, they say, “Why, if people act up to that 
minister’s prescriptions, they will plunge into every 
sort of sin; they will feel that sin is no barrier to 
their admission into heaven.” That is what you 
feel, I dare say, when you look at it from a distance; 
but you well know that when a man has got this 
sense of God’s fatherly goodness he has received a 
new life, and he does not want to do what he wanted 
to do before. This is not a theorem for man to act 
upon, but it is a life for man continually to live. 
Wherever there is the pardon of sin by an act of 
grace without, there is the ceaseless extinction of 
sin by the Spirit’s influence within. Our pardon is 
a change of state; our cleansing from all unrighteous- 
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neam is a change of character. Because we say good 
works are of no use as our title to heaven, we do not 
say we are not therefore to do good works ; our title 
to heaven is irrespective of them altogether,- but 
our fitness for heaven is just that character which 
you have — living soberly and righteously in this 
present world. We lost our title to heaven in Para- 
dise ; Christ has restored it in his righteousness. We 
defaced our image of God in Paradise, and the Holy 
Spirit restores that image by his presence. So that 
a Christian forgiven freely through Christ’s righteous- 
ness, and accepted and justified, is day by day sancti- 
fied — day by day he seeks love to guide him, grace 
to influence him, the Holy Spirit to keep him from 
falling. 

Having seen the very substance and pith of all that 
is most precious in the gospel, let me ask. Have you — 
hast thou, ever confessed thy sins, thy secret sins; 
the sins of thy youth, the sins of thy riper years, the 
sins of the solemn things, the omissions you have 
made, the commissions you have perpetrated ? You 
have confessed them in the sanctuary, but have you 
ever confessed them when no mortal ear could hear 
, them at all ? Have you ever been alone with God P 
Have you ever felt, have you ever realized, being alone 
with God ? You must one day be so ; you must walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death alone ; you 
must render up the ghost alone. Physicians may 
accompany you to the brink of the grave ; enter they 
cannot. They may go with you to the very verge of 
the valley of the shadow of death; accompany you 
they cannot. Is it not well, is it not expediency, is it 
not duty, — oh, no ! is it not rather precious privilege 
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in this life, to be occasionally alone with Qnd ? Do 
not let every say, “ This is meant for a whole 
audience it is meant as much for you A, for you B, 
for you C, as if you and I were the only two speaking 
together this day. What one so grieves is, that per- 
sons treat an appeal to their consciences as porters 
iareat a heavy load — when six carry it, it is very light 
upon each shoulder. And you think, because there 
are some seventeen hundred listening to me, therefore 
a very small and infinitesimal quantity of it extends 
to you. But what I say to all I say to each, as if that 
individual were the only one present. I ask, — Have 
I ever been alone with God ? Have I confessed to 
him my secret sins — sins the world does not know, 
sins that may be forgiven, but that cannot be for- 
gotten ? My dear friends, if it has never been so, I 
will not pronounce on such — that is not my function ; 
but I will say that he has great reason to suspect if 
he be a Christian at all. He may be an amiable man — 
a gentle, quiet, charitable, generous man ; and all this 
he ought to be. Surely, surely, all this you ought to 
be. But there is something more than that ; there is 
relationship to a God we need restored ; there is 
restoration to an image we have lost; there is rein- 
statement in a favour we have forfeited : have we 
found that ? Gur sun is setting behind the western 
hills : will he rise to us more beautiful in the everlast- 
ing east ? The tide is ebbing : if we miss it, our voyage 
to the everlasting haven may be lost for ever. Is our 
trust on the Eock of Ages ? Is our confidence in 
God’s faithfulness and justice to forgive us our sins — 
suppose death were now to overtake you (and I am 
not supposing anything very extraordinary) what 
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would you say, what could you say ? Oh! would you 
be constrained to say, ‘‘ I heard truths that would 
make the lost in misery leap for ecstasy, that angels 
listen to, and are startled by their music ; and I heard 
them, and went, one to his farm and another to his 
merchandise: and I have not rejected — for I never 
was bold enough to do that — but I have neglected the 
great salvation ! ” 

But how shall we escape, if we, not reject, but 
neglect, so great salvation? 



CHAPTER III. 

THE 8ACE1FICE OF SWEET-SMXLLINO 6ATOVE. 

“ And walk in love, as Christ also hath loved us, and hath given 
himself for us an offering and a sacrifice to God for u sweet* 
smelling savour.” — Ephksiaks v. 2. 

The words of St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, “ And walk in love, as Christ also hath loved us, 
and hath given himself for us an offering and a sacri- 
fice to God, for a sweet-smelling savour,’^ best illus- 
trate two or three expressions almost similar in word 
which have occurred in the first three chapters of the 
Book of Leviticus. In the course of these three 
chapters we have read very frequently the expression, 
“ Sweet savour unto the Lord,” “ A savour of a sweet 
smell,” or “A sweet-smelling savour unto God.” 
Thus in the first chapter, at the ninth verse : “ A burnt 
sacrifice, an offering made by fire, of a sweet savour 
unto the Lord.” Thus again, in the seventeenth 
verse : “ It is a burnt sacrifice, an offering made by fire, 
of a sweet savour unto the Lord.” In the second 
chapter, at the ninth verse : “ It is an offering made 
by fire, of a sweet savour unto the Lord ;” and again, 
at the fifth verse of the third chapter : “ It is an 
offering made by lire, of a sweet savour unto the 
Lordv** Tou observe that almost at the close of every 
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oflfering, and as the consequence of the presentation 
of eyery victim, if acceptable to God, it is presented 
under the expressive and the beautiful figure of a 
sacrifice, fragrant of a sweet smell, acceptable to Him 
by whose order it has been ofiered, and in order to 
propitiate or draw down whose mercy it has been 
presented by the ofierer. 

Now, the words of Paul, that I have just read in his 
Epistle to the Ephesians, are the echo of the words of 
Moses, in the first three chapters of Leviticus : in fact, 
the verse I have given is an epitome, or summary in 
brief of the meaning, the end, and the object of the 
many sacrifices, presented by many priests, which 
could never take away sin, now summed up, repre- 
sented and finished in that one Sacrifice offered once 
for all upon the cross, through which we have access 
to God, and by which we are sanctified. 

The apostle then speaks of Christ himself, as the 
Giver, who gave himself ; he then speaks for what he 
gave himself ; he then describes that gift under the 
figure of an ofiering and a sacrifice; and then he 
describes its acceptableness to God under the figure 
of “a sweet-smelling savour unto God.’’ 

We have first of all, then, in this resumS of the end 
and object of all the sacrifices of Levi, the Giver who 
gave himself. Who was he ? First, he was man. We 
assert, just as strongly as the Socinian can assert, that 
Jesus was man. It is the glory of the Gospel that he 
was so. The object of the evangelists is not to prove 
that he was God; every Jew believed that the 
Messiah was God ; but the difficulty that the J ews 
felt was, — had he become man ? which the Jew con- 
stantly and consistently denied. Now, we assert that 
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Jesus was man, in all points as we are ; — ^in his heai’t 
tbs echo of our wrongs ; in his nature sympathy with 
our sorrows and our sufferings that are deepest ; in 
all points touched and tempted like as we are ; but 
only without sin, which is no part of humanity. Sin 
is no part of me. When God made me, he did not 
make sin in me ; sin was no part of man when God 
pronounced him in Eden to be very good. So Christ 
was perfect man. And, in the next place, he was a 
royal man. He was descended of a royal, but a dis- 
crowned family; sunk by poverty, affliction, obscurity* 
And he w^as royal in that he was a king. “ Art thou 
a king?” “ Thou sayest,” — that is, I am. All the 
prerogatives of royalty were, and are, his. 

But whilst lie was man — a sinless man, and a royal 
man — he that gave himself was also God. I cannot 
consent to weed out the texts that say Christ was 
God, and fling them away, and fasten on the texts 
that say he was man, and strain and stretch them to 
the utmost. I must read the Bible just as God has 
inspired it ; and if I read upon the one page, “ The 
Word was made flesh,” — “ Jesus is a man of sorrows 
why should I weed out of the next page, By him all 
things were made ; and without him was not anything 
made that was made.” — “And though in the form of 
God, and thinking it no robbery to be equal with 
God, he took upon him the form of a servant ?” How 
can the Socinian say the form of God is not the same 
as God ? Then, I must add, the form of a servant is 
not the same as a servant. But if the taking upon 
him the form of a servant, means that he really be- 
came a servant ; so, in the form of God, and thinking 
it no robber}^ to be equal with God, means that he was 
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God orer all, blessed for evermore. But I need no 
text to demonstrate that Christ was God, except the 
simple prediction, that he is to be the Judge of all 
flesL If God be not upon the judgment-seat, where 
can he be ? If there be a place where the presence of 
Deity is demanded, it is that place where all hearts will 
be laid bare — where all destinies will be adjusted — 
where the mighty group will consist of the millions 
and millions of the world from the beginning. If man 
be capable of searching all hearts, fixing all destinies, 
and, with perfect accuracy, dealing with each accord- 
ing to what he is, man cannot be what he is 
defined to be in the Bible —the frail, the imper- 
fect, the weak, the limited creature, that our own ex- 
perience also attests him to be. And, at all events, 
if Christ be not God, the inhabitants of heaven must 
be guilty of blasphemy. I open the Apocalypse; 
I gaze in at that door which John saw opened in 
heaven ; I listen to the anthems that are there. No 
Socinian can be there ; it is impossible he could join 
in the hymns (^f heaven. How could a Socinian say, 
“ Unto him that loved me, and washed me from my 
sins in his own blood, unto him be glory and domin- 
ion, for ever and ever ?” How could a Unitarian say, 
“Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive ])raise, 
and thanksgiving, and glory, and honour !” — “ Thou 
hast redeemed us by thy blood out of every kindred, 
and every nation, and every tongue, and we shall 
reign with thee ?’* That is the language of adoration, 
of praise, of prayer. 

Thus, then, the Being who gave himself was God— 
first man, a sinless man, a royal, though a discrowned 
man ; and lastly God. 
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Ifow, what did he give P He gave hwuelf. Mark the 
liBguage'-^ee, not was induced to give, or permitted 
to be given, or had exacted jfrom him~he ^ave freely, 
generously, as the expression of irrepressible love, in 
the exercise of boundless benevolence ; he freely gave. 
And he gave — ^what ? Not an angel ; the highest 
hierarch about the throne has no more holy light than 
he needs for himself. He has nothing to spare for 
me. Every creature is made with sufficient for its 
own orbit, and for the continuance of its own beau- 
tiful and holy being ; but it has nothing to spare for 
others. And he did not give any saint. The virgins 
that were wise had oil in their own lamps ; they had 
none to spare for others. The highest Christian in 
this assembly has grace ; he has none to spare for 
another. He can tell you where he got his supply — 
where you are welcome to go also for supply ; but he 
can spare nothing, nor give ought of what God has 
given him for himself. Nor did he give riches. Money, 
that has the most rapid currency on earth, has no cur- 
rency in heaven ; it has not the impress and the super- 
scription of Him who reigns supreme there. “Ye 
are not redeemed with gold or silver, or any such cor- 
ruptible thing.” Nor, in the last place, did he give 
the blood of bulls and of goats, which were shadows 
of that which should be. These, I say, so frequently 
alluded to in Leviticus, w^ere the dim footprints of his 
advent; leading the believer to stretch his hopes onward 
to the cross, and to rely on and glorify him. If these 
sacrifices could have atoned for sin, having done their 
work, they would have ceased to be offered. But the 
fact, says the apostle, that they were ofiered year by 
year, was proof that they never could make the comertf 
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thereunto perfect. He therefore gave, not the Wbod 
of bulls and of innocent goats, but something more 
precious than all these. He gave himself. He was 
man, that he might be capable of suffering what we 
had drawn down upon ourselves ; he was God, that he 
might be able to give virtue to all those sufferings that 
should make them, not the sufferings of a man, but the 
sufferings of an atoning and an expiatory victim. He 
gave himself. He gave his body to sorrow and the 
sword; he gave his soul to sorrow, but not to the 
sword ; he gave his deity neither to sorrow nor to the 
sword, but to communicate virtue, efficacy, all that was 
needed to render his sufferings not those of a creature 
enduring chastisement from a father, nor of a criminal 
enduring punishment from a judge ; but of a victim, 
making expiation for the sins of all that believe. 

And he gave himself alone. There was no partner 
in his agony. When Mary obtruded herself upon 
him, he repelled her firmly, but gently. And as there 
was no partner in his agony, as he trod the wine-press 
alone, and of the people there was none with him, as 
there is no salvation in any other name given among 
men, so there will be no sharer in his glory. He en- 
dured the cross ; he must wear exclusively the crown : 
he bore all the penalty, and exhausted it ; he must 
receive all the glory of the ransom of his precious 
blood — he gave himself alone. 

And to whom did he give himself? He gave him- 
self to God, says the apostle, in the text. Against 
God we had sinned ; to God was the reparation due. 
He was the party offended ; the great obstruction was 
between him and us. Till he was satisfied, sinners, 
by the very nature of the thing, never could be saved. 
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Wililst he gave himself to God, says the apostle, h^ 
gave himself to Gh>d for us. Now let anybody read 
the language of Leviticus, and see what is said of the 
different sacrifices, offerings, holocamts ; and then 
read what is said of Christ’s death, and see the very 
Same language applied to Christ’s death that was 
applied to the offerings, the victims, and the sacrifices 
of Levi j and then say, is it possible to come to any 
other conclusion than this — that Christ lived and died 
for us, not an example how purely we should live, nor 
a precedent how magnanimously we should die, but an 
atonement, a substitute, a vicarious offering, a sacri- 
fice for our sins, that they might be forgiven, and that 
the guilty might be gloriously saved ? 

He gave himself, first, it says in our text, an offer- 
ing for us — an offering and a sacrifice. His whole life 
was an offering, his whole death was a sacrifice. I 
say, his whole life was an offering. He opened his 
ear to every command of God, and did it. He did for 
us creatures in his life all that we ought to do. His 
obedience, it is true, was exemplary, just as the ex- 
actions of the law are obligatory ; but this is the 
emphatic distinction of his obedience — that he obeyed 
as our representative and substitute, not as a model 
for us to imitate, but as an offering for us to plead ; 
not as an example for us to follow only, but as a 
righteousness for us to put on. He did what as crea- 
tures we had not done ; he obeyed a law which, as 
creatures, we could not obey ; and thus his whole 
beautiful and spotless life was a holy and a spotless 
offering to God of absolute, unspent, and unwavering 
obedience ; not for me to imitate merely, but for me 
to put on, to be clothed in, to plead as my right and 
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my title to heaven^ saying to God at the judgmeiM^ 
seat| I bave obeyed that law in Christ my fbad ^&d 
l^presentative ; and therefore I am entitled to all the 
promises and the blessings it contains.” 

But while he lived as an offering, it is added be 
died also as a sacrifice. He gave himself, says tb^ 
apostle, an ofiering and a sacrifice. His t^rs of 
anguish, his agony of soul, his painful death, closed 
by his last cry, “It is finished!” was the complete 
holocamt^ the complete burnt sacrifice made upon 
the cross for us and for our sins. And just mark 
how complete this character is. As creatures we 
owed obedience to the law of our Creator; Christ 
gave it for us. As sinners we had incurred the 
curse of God our J udge ; Christ bore that curse for 
us. So that when I am asked, why should not 
the curse fall upon me, with its ceaseless and cor* 
roding pressure ? I answer, My Head, my Bepre- 
sentative, my Substitute, has borne it, and exhausted 
it for me. Why should I be admitted into heaven, 
not having obeyed the law? My answer is. My 
Head, my Representative, accepted by God for me in 
my stead, has obeyed the law for me. Therefore, 
justified by his righteousness, forgiven by his sacrifice, 
there is no sin on me, while there are many sins m me^ 
and I am clothed with spotless righteousness; and 
may be presented in him, and through him, and by 
his merits, part and parcel of his glorious church, 
without spot, or blemish, or any such thing. How 
complete is a sinner in Christ the Saviour 1 
Let us notice in the next place, that this sacrifice and 
offering is described as a sweet-smelling savour; and for 
this I have especially selected the text. What is mepit 
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l)^this P We find it es:plidned in the Book of Genesis^ 
Noah, after he came forth from the ark, offered 
tqp a sacrifice, a burnt-offering; and the Lord smelled 
a sweet savour ; and the Lord said, I will not again 
curse the ground for man’s sake. We have the very 
same expression explained, rather than used, in Phi- 
lippians iv. 18, where the apostle says, “ But I have all, 
and abound ; I am full, having received of Epaphro- 
ditus the things which were sent from you, an odour 
of a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well pleasing ” 
—that is the explanation — “to God.” Now, what 
was it in Christ that was thus well pleasing or ac- 
ceptable to God ? It was not, as the Unitarian would 
stiy, his holy and spotless obedience, his pure life, only 
that was thus acceptable ; it was no doubt ; but the 
apostle says, the thing that was acceptable to God — 
that was a sweet-smelling savour, that rose to heaven 
like an ascending cloud of delicious fragrance, was his 
sacrifice and his offering. It was not an example of a 
sweet-smelling savour, but a sacrifice and an offering 
of a sweet-smelling savour. In other words, what 
God regards specially as acceptable to him, is the 
atoning death, the meritorious righteousness of Christ, 
our substitute, our sacrifice, and our salvation. But, 
you a^k. Why should this be specially pleasing and 
acceptable to God ? Has God any pleasure in suffer- 
ing ? We are told he has no pleasure in the death of 
a sinner ; how much less could he have had pleasure 
in the death, the agony, the suffering of the spotless, 
the holy, the blameless. Son of God ? He could have 
had no pleasure in this. Then what was it that made 
these sufferings so fragrant before God ? Christ ex- 
plains it. He says that what made him endure the 
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< 3 IP 088 ^ with such delight, was the joy set before him. 
Isaiah thus explains the joy set before him, “ He shall 
see of the travail of his soul,” — ^that is, the result of 
it, — “ and he shall be satisfied.” And, therefore, just 
as Christ bore the cross for the sake of the magnifi- 
cent results it should achieve, so God looked at his ^ 
sufferings, and saw through them those glorious har- 
vests of which angels shall be the reapers, and on 
which God should look with infinite satisfaction, and 
unspeakable delight. 

But what are some of the results accomplished by 
this offering and sacrifice that make it a sweet smell- 
ing savour, acceptable to God P I answer, first, the 
law of God is vindicated in the death of Christ, and 
covered with a richer lustre than it ever could have 
been covered with if Adam and Eve had remained in 
their first innocence, and Eden retained amaran- 
thine verdure and beauty. The law set in the inno- 
cence of first obedience would have been beautiful; 
but the law in the setting of Christ’s obedience for us 
is more lustrous and splendid still. It is more seen 
to be holy, just, faithful, indestructible, because, God 
would rather than that one jot or tittle should pass 
from his law, that the whole of humanity should 
perish, or his own Son, its substitute, should suffer 
in its stead. 

And, in the second place, it is a sweet smelling 
savour to God, inasmuch as God’s children are all 
saved through it. I cannot conceive the universe to 
have any order, God’s law to have any fixity, Grod 
himself to be a holy God, if he admits the guilty and 
the innocent, the fallen and the unfaUen, equally to 
the enjoyment, or relatively to the enjoyment, of the 
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gkries of the blessed. It was impossible that man 
could be saved by nature by the law as he is, without 
some interposition that should satisfy all demands, 
meet every necessity, make provision for every re- 
quirement, and enable God, if I may use the expres- 
•sion, to receive the guilty as if the guilty had never 
&llen. Now in Christ’s death sin is forgiven, and the 
sinner is saved, while the law is upheld, and God is 
glorified. And the sin, while forgiven to the sinner, 
is by the same process made more hateful to the sin- 
ner ; so that there is not only pardon for the past, but 
in the same process by which the pardon is conveyed, 
there is a guarantee that there shall be greater, richer, 
nobler conformity to God’s law in all the future. 

And in the next place, the sacrifice was a sweet- 
smelling savour to God, inasmuch as it gives glory to 
himself. You see much of God in creation, and if it 
had never been stained, creation’s bright mirror had 
reflected vastly more of God’s goodness than it now 
does ; we see much of God in the law, — “ Thou shalt, 
and thou shalt not and its exactions, which extend 
not to words and deeds, but to thoughts and imagina- 
tions: but we see vastly more of God — of his holi- 
ness, of his justice, of his truth, and of his love in the 
forgiveness of a sinner, through Christ the sacrifice, 
than we ever could have seen if Calvary had never 
been, and Christ had never sufiered. And I doubt 
not that what has been transacted upon this earth is 
not for this earth alone. This earth is the mirror into 
which all the orbs of the universe, circling it as in a 
splendid zone, continually gaze to learn how holy God 
is— that rather than that his law should be broken his 
Son should sufier to see how just God is, and, above 
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ally how loving God is ; that he so loved the guilty in 
their ruins, that he would do anything shoH of the 
sacrifice of his law to save them ; “ he gave his oidy 
begotten Sop, that whosoever believeth on him might 
never perish, but have eternal life.” The chapters of 
this world’s history will be read for millions and mil- 
lions of years to come. I have no doubt that tiiis 
earth is the most wonderful phenomenon in time or 
in eternity. I have no doubt that this world, with all 
that has taken place upon it, is a spectacle that angels 
and unfallen worlds will never weary in gazing at. It 
is God’s great lesson-book for all the universe beside; 
and as orb after orb, and race after race, hear of its 
wondrous tidings, they will join with the redeemed 
that are around the throne in new bursts of song, in 
new anthems to Him that loved us, and washed us 
from our sins in his own blood, and hath made us 
kings and priests unto our God. 

Let me notice, in the next place, that it wras 
this perfume that made the offerings of Levi at 
all tolerable to God and to man. I can conceive 
nothing in itself more offensive than the ancient 
temple or tabernacle ; it was almost a sort of 
slaughter-house; the constant bleeding of slain lambs 
and sheep, and bullocks, w^as a most offensive, painful, 
undesirable process. Then why was it home? It 
was the fragrance of this offering that was to be in 
the fulness of the time that mingled with the smoke 
of Levi’s sacrifices, and made them acceptable before 
God. Take away Christianity from Leviticus, and 
Leviticus would only be fit for the gods of the Pan- 
theon; but let the light of the evangelist fall upon 
the face of Levi— let the offering of Christ be seen in 
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their bumt*offermg8— let this perfume be smelt in 
their ascending smoke — ^let the shadow of Jesus be 
seen upon the walls of the ancient sanctuary,— and 
what in itself was so offensive to flesh and blood 
becomes beautiful, and holy, and fragrant, and accept- 
# able to God. 

imd, lastly, it is this sweet-smelling savour of 
Christ’s sacrifice, and the advocacy that follows it, 
that render all that we think, all that we do, our best 
and our holiest acts, acceptable to God. You have it 
fully explained in that very beautiful passage in the 
Apocalypse, where we read that an angel, namely, 
Christ, stood at the altar of incense, where the high 
priest stood, having a golden censer, which the high 
priest alone hud ; and there was given to him much 
incense, the sweet-smelling savour of his own sacri- 
fice, that he should offer the incense with the prayers 
of all saints, to give perfume, and efficacy, and accept- 
ance to those prayers, upon the golden altar which 
was before the throne; that our prayers, and our 
praises, and our acts, and our alms, may be thus 
acceptable to God, not in themselves, but because put 
into the golden censer, mingled with the ascending 
perfume, which, like a sweet-smelling savour, rises to 
God, ever acceptable sacrifice. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

OTJE ADVOCATE. 

“ My little children, these things write I unto you, that ye sin not. 
And if any man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous ; and he is the propitiation for our sins ; 
and not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole world.” 

1 John ii. I. 

You will easily perceive that the text I have selected 
alludes almost in word to the sins of ignorance of 
which we have been reading in the fourth chapter of 
the Book of Leviticus. The provision, as I explained, 
in that chapter, is for sins committed in ignorance ; 
the provision in the text I have quoted is, “ If any 
man sin” — whether he know it or not; be it a sin 
of ignorance, or a sin of wilfulness — “we have an 
advocate with the Father,” who is, what the sacri- 
fice in Leviticus was typically — “the propitiation,” 
the atonement “ for our sins ; and not for ours only, 
but also for the sins of the whole world.” 

I know nothing so satisfactory to the Christian, or 
so precious, as the truths enunciated by the Evangelist 
John. And whether we take his beautiful gospel 
called “the Gospel of the Father,” because it is the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of believers 
that that personation of love mostly dwells on — or, 
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whether we take his Three Epistles— one general, and 
the other special, to an Elect Lady — we find in all these 
precious truths which make miserable hearts happy, lead 
sinful souls to the knowledge of forgiveness, and the 
victims of despair to be the inheritors of a blessed hope 
beyond the sky. How precious the sentiment in the first 
chapter here — “ The blood of Jesus Christ his Son,” — 
not once cleansed, and has now lost its efficacy, but 
cleanseih — the present tense — in 1854 just as fully 
as 1800 years ago ! And it cleanseth, not from some 
sins ; not from trivial ones, or what are called venial 
ones ; but from all sin. What a truth to live with ! 
What a hope to die in ! Not the literal blood — as it 
was literal in the case of the slain bullock — but the 
precious efficacy of it. Christ is sacrificed for us, an 
offering and a sacrifice of a sweet-smelling savour ; 
meaning that the sacrifice burned upon the altar is 
thus presented amid incense in the holy of holies, and, 
as the ceaseless perfume of that deed that was done on 
Calvary 1800 years ago, it rises to heaven like aromatic 
incense, and spreads to the skies, exhilarating to all 
that are there, and acceptable like a sw^eet savour of 
perfume before the Most High. 

“If we say that we have no sin we deceive our- 
selves.” There is no perfection upon earth; we can- 
not have on earth the innocence that Adam had — it 
is gone ; we cannot have on earth the perfection that 
saints in glory have — it is not come. Our condition 
upon earth is a law in our members warring against 
the law of our spirit ; the ascendancy obtained through 
struggle ; imperfection upon earth ; the Christian life, 
like the April day, sunshine and showers in succes- 
sion, cloud and brightness alternating, but ending 
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at length in a bright sky that never shall be clouded; 
If any man say, have no sin,"* that man is either 
fepying to deceive me, or he deceives himself. Then 
what does he say? ‘‘If we say we have no sin we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us ; but « 
beautiful addition ! — “ if we confess our sins,” — not to 
the priest, because we have not sinned against him ; 
but to God, of whom he is speaking, — “ if we confess 
our sins, God is ” — not merciful ; that you could easily 
suppose — but he is faithful to his promise to forgive — 
“ he is faithful and just.” God is just while justifying 
the believer. How beautiful, that the two attributes 
of God that human nature would quote against for- 
giveness, as it imagines, the apostle quotes as the 
very two that seal, and sanction, and proclaim our 
complete forgiveness — “ He is faithful and just to for- 
give us our sins !” And then again, lest poor human 
nature should forget this precious resource, he repeats, 
“If any man sin” — ^whether the high priest, or the 
ruler of the people, or one of the common people, or 
one of the congregation—^ if any man sin,” — whatever 
he be, whatever his age, his position, or rank — “if 
any man sin, we have ” — we have, not hope for -“an 
advocate with the Father ; and he is the propitiation 
for our sins ; and not for ours only,” but it is avail- 
able to all the ends of the earth, for all that will 
accept it. 

Thus, we see how much of the Gospel is in this 
beautiful epistle, even on its very preface. He begins 
the second chapter with this remark, “ My little chil- 
dren.” When John wrote this epistle, he was very 
nearly ninety years of age ; the Book of Revelation 
was written in Patmos when he was nearly a hundred ; 
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but he was at least ninety when he wrote this epistle^ 
Pause to imagine, that b^utifiil grey hair, resplendent 
with the first beams of the approaching glory ; and 
think of that venerable saint, ripe in grace, and con* 
secrated, not otherwise, by years, addressing believers 
as his “little children,” — his family, his flock^ — and 
saying, “ I write unto you,” not that you may rever- 
ence me, or do anything for me ; but “ I write imto 
you that ye sin not.” And what does he teach by 
this ? That the whole strain and tendency of Christ 
ianity, the whole scope of God’s revealed Word, is to 
put an end to sin. Its promises, its precepts, its 
hopes, its requirements, its thoughts, all go to put an 
end to sin. Nobody can deny, whatever else he may 
assert, that the Bible’s tendency is to make man holier 
and happier even upon earth ; and if we did not see 
its tendency, it so frequently asserts it, that we cannot 
possibly deny it. “Ye are a chosen generation, a 
holy nation, a royal priesthood, to show forth the 
praises of him who hath called you from darkness 
into his marvellous light.” “ The grace of God teacheth 
us to live soberly, righteously, godly, in this present 
world, looking for that blessed hope.” The best 
evidence of Christianity is its fruits. I do not say 
there may not be noble, honourable, impressive traits 
in human character without Christianity ; but I do 
say that wherever Christianity is, those traits will be, 
and not only will they be, but they will be beautified, 
and inspired, and covered with a richer glory. When 
we assert that man is fallen and corrupt, we do not 
mean to say that earth has become a Pandemonium, 
and that men are become demons. This is not true. 
There are still on the surface of humanity the linger- 
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ing rays of Paradise ; there are still in the hearts of 
humanity the feelings that were first felt in Paradise ; 
there is much that is beautiful in human nature de- 
veloped by its finest specimens ; but we must also admit 
that there is much that is degraded and desperately 
wicked in these, and developed by its worst j and we 
still more maintain that the only power that can lift 
human nature to that table-land on which it will shine 
most beautiful, and bear its most fragrant fruit, is the 
Gospel of the Son of God. 

“ Little children, I write unto you that ye sin not.” 
This is the end and object of my writing. But he 
says, “ If any man sin.” He says, it is quite plain that 
while this is what we ought not to do, it is right that 
there should be a provision made for what will occur 
in the case of every man, in every age, and under 
every circumstance. “ If any man sin, we have an 
advocate with the Father.” And then this is con- 
nected Tvith the previous passage — that “if we say 
we have no sin, we deceive ourselves.” But the 
phrase, “ if any man sin,” implies that purity and 
holiness will be the spontaneous fruits of Christian 
character, and that the sin will be incidental or 
accidental. He assumes throughout the whole pas- 
sage, that not to sin is the polarity or the tendency of 
a true Christian ; but he also admits the possibility, 
nay, the probability, nay, the certainty, of a flaw in 
the best — sin in the holiest ; and therefore he states 
the provision, “ If any man sin.” Man breathes an 
infected air ; he has a law in his members still war- 
ring against the law of his soul : and he that knows 
his own heart best will be the first to sympathize 
with the infirmities, the sins, as well as the fears of 
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the rest of mankind. The least enlightened are the 
least sympathizing ; the truest Christian has ever the 
richest sympathy. The high priest of old had infirm- 
ities and ignorances that he must atone for; but 
our Great High Priest alone has no ignorance or 
infirmity of his own to atone for ; but it is said, we 
have one who can sympathize with our infirmities, 
and can have compassion on the ignorant, and on 
them that are out of the way. 

Having thus seen the introduction to the provision, 
let me notice now its two leading positions — namely, 
an Advocate with the Father, and a propitiation for 
our sins. 

We have, first of all, he says, an advocate with 
the Father ; a paraclete : the word, singularly enough, 
applied to the Holy Spirit of God, meaning one 
that represents us. In fact, excluding the infirmity 
that cleaves to the human, it is just the advocate 
and the client in the human court ; but instead of an 
advocate and a client having to deal with a judge 
bound to rigid law, it is an Advocate with our Father, 
dealing with his children according to mercy, as well as 
justice, after love as well as truth. We have an Advo- 
cate with the Father, and thus, as our advocate, Christ 
appears in heaven. How significant is that expression 
of the apostle — “ Christ has gone to heaven to appear 
for us!” There is no intimation that he speaks for 
us in heaven ; whilst he has still human lips, and a 
human heart, and human sensibilities, yet there is 
no evidence that he speaks for us. All that the 
apostle says, is,' that he appears for us. Let him be 
dumb, the spectacle is intensely eloquent; let our 
Advocate say nothing, yet there he is, wiiji all the 
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traces of liis agony — with all the trophies of his 
victory — our representative, the first-fruits of our 
humanity ; so that whatever he deserves we deserve ; 
whatever he is — whatever he has attained — we maybe. 
There is the possibility of our admission into heaven, 
for a human one has gone before us ; there is the cer- 
tainty of our admission, for our Advocate is there 
pleading for us ; and pleading, not vrith a judge that 
delights to repel us, but with our Father, too happy 
(if I may speak in language strictly human) to have 
an opportunity of letting forth his mercy upon us. 
An Advocate with the Father. 

We notice, in the next place, while he is our Advo- 
cate with the Father, it is in connexion with forgive- 
ness. ‘‘ If any man sin, we have an advocate with the 
Father,” What is the use of the advocate here ? To 
obtain for him that sin’s forgiveness. If sin were im- 
possible in Christians, then an advocate would be un- 
necessary in heaven. As long as we have an advocate 
with the Father, so long there is the possibility of our 
sinning upon earth. And what does he say when he 
secures for us forgiveness? Jle answers the law, 
replies to every objection. What does an advocate do 
now^ ? If an honest one, and not one that gets up 
and speaks lies in order to let a criminal escape, 
he will put every point that is favourable to his 
client in the most prominent light; and he w^ill 
also, if the law goes against his client, state what 
reasons there are for softening or mitigating the 
penalty of the law. He will not deny his guilt, 
but he will show reasons for a mitigated sentence. 
Our Blessed Lord does not deny our sin in fact, 
or guilt, but he shows how it may be pardoned. 
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He does not deny that God is just, but he shows 
(I am speaking of course in human speech ; it is 
all seen, it needs not to be laid out in heaven in 
detail; but I am analyzing it, and stating in frag- 
ments what we can only comprehend in fragments,) 
hows God’s justice, and truth, and faithfulness, and 
love, may be more glorious, may be seen by the uni- 
verse more intense in their character, by the forgive- 
ness of the greatest sinner that has recourse to the 
Advocate with the Eather, than they ever could have 
been seen by the extinction of our orb, and the con- 
demnation of all his progeny upon it. Now what a 
blessed thought is this — that our Advocate in heaven, 
whether in speech or otherwise, is at this moment 
showing that uhere are no such reasons for our ruin, 
as there are for our salvation ; that there are ten 
thousand times ten thousand more reasons why you 
and I should be saved for ever, than there are why 
you and I should be condemned. It is easy to teach 
men to be terrified at God, and to think of God as a 
terrible and an awful Being, ready to consume them 
in a moment ; but it is very difficult to persuade them 
that God seeks to bless them ; that there is nothing to 
prevent his richest blessing descending upon them ; 
that the obstruction is not in Christ, the Way, but 
in their own hearts. “ Ye will not come to me, that 
ye may be saved.” 

Now, argues the apostle here, “If any man sin,” it 
is not, as in the case of thousands, to drive you to 
despair. He does not say. If any man sin, let him 
despair ; but, K any man sin, here is the provision. 
We have an Advocate. The tendency of a sinner when 
he sins, when he has been unfortunate enough to sin, 
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— ^for of all misfortunes on earth that is the worst — 

is, to run and hide himself from God — there is no 
doubt of this — and to try to get rid of the thoughts 
of his sin ; and he thinks that he gets rid of his sin by 
getting rid of the thoughts of it ; as an ostrich, pur- 
sued in the desert, buries its bead in the sand, and 
thinks the Arab steed will be unable to overtake it, 
because it cannot see it. But that is not the way. 
John says, If any man sin, we are not to try to forget 

it, nor are we to despair ; but we have an Advocate for 
such a contingency, to whom we may go and receive 
instantly forgiveness. Ask nature, “ If any man sin, 
what is he to do?” Nature must answer, “I know 
not, and have been unable for six thousand years to 
discover.” Ask the law, “If any man sin, what is he 
to do?” It will answer, “There is only for him a 
fearful looking for judgment and fiery indignation.” 
Ask the Pope of Home what he is to do. Kneel down 
and confess to a priest, and get absolution ! Ask the 
Holy Spirit what he is to do. if any man sin, w’e have 
not a priest to introduce us, not a saint to guide us, 
but access, personally, directly, and without obstruc- 
tion, to an Advocate with the Father, w ho is the pro- 
pitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but for 
the sins of the w hole world. Beautiful and blessed 
gospel! Is any man sick? We have a Physician, 
Is any man in debt ? We have the great Paymaster, 
Jesus Christ. Any man dying ? We have Life. Any 
oppressed? Wo have an Advocate to take up our 
cause. Any man guilty ? A Propitiation for our sins. 

Our Bedeemer is here set before us officially — our 
Advocate. I want you to see the full stress of this. 
When we look upon Christ as our advocate, then he 
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becomes most dear, most precious. But he is our 
adTocate, because it is bis office. When a man bolds 
an office, I apply to him in the expectation that he will 
fulfil the duties of that office. If T go to a physician, 
I do not expect that he is to send me away, or that he 
18 to talk politics or science, but that he is to learn 
what my complaint is, and prescribe for its cure. If 
I go to a lawyer, I do not expect that he is to explain 
statutes or Acts of Parliament to me, but that he i« 
to fulfil his office, and defend my cause. I expect the 
sun to shine, because he is appointed for that pur- 
pose ; I expect the stars to twinkle at night, because 
such is their use ; and I expect Jesus — I say it with 
reverence and with joy— to intercede for me, and 
plead for rat, and take up my cause, because it is his 
office to do so. He is set forth, says the apostle, to 
be the propitiation for our sins, through faith in his 
precious blood. Now what a truth is here, — that no 
man can go to Christ as his advocate, and be rejected ! 
It is his office to intercede and to plead. 

But this expression, ‘‘If any man sin we have an 
advocate with the Prather,” implies that wo have an 
advocate to apply to. We must fill up the sentence. 
“ If any man sin, w^e have an advocate with the Father 
to (ippli/ to not to pay for, not to search out, not to 
invent or create, but ready for his function, njoicing 
to do his work, as the sun like a bridegroom coming 
forth from his chamber, and like a strong man to run 
a race, to apply to. And it is without any loss of 
time. “If any man sin we have an advocate;” not, 
we have to wait till arrangements are made, till ad- 
justments are all filled ; not, as we have to do when 
we go to consult a physician or a barrister, till his 
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chamber is emptied of crowds of previous appli- 
cants. But if any man sin, we have an advocate 
now, without interruption, without delay, and without 
obstruction of any kind, to apply to, vjho is the 
propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but 
for the sins of the whole world; and the lightning 
flame does not flash from one end of the globe to 
another with such rapidity as the prayer of a sinner 
addressed to Jesus passes to the mercy-seat; for the 
promise is, “ Whilst they are yet speaking, I will 
answer.’* Faster than an angel’s wing can clip, the 
prayer of the humblest sinner rises to our Advocate. 

Not only is it without loss of time, but we have an 
Advocate to apply to without labour. It is not now 
in Jerusalem the only place where sacrifices can be 
oflbred, where the high priest can be seen, and engaged 
to intercede and plead for us. It is not now on this 
mountain, nor on that mountain, that we have to pray. 
There are no deserts to cross, there are no distances 
to span, no broad seas between, but, without loss of 
time, without labour, without toil, everywhere and 
anywhere, on the ocean and on the land, in the height 
and in the depth, — if any man anywhere sin, we have 
an advocate everywhere to apply to, and ho is the 
propitiation for our sins. 

We have this Advocate to apply to without any 
intermediate party. You have not to ask a priest to 
introduce you, or to beg that he w ill use his patronage 
with your Advocate in your behalf. What a pre- 
cious thought! The ground-work of Protestantism, 
that is, of Bible Christianity, is, that the sinner may 
approach the Father, through Christ Jesus, without 
asking the leave of priest, or presbyter, or prelate, or 
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pope, or any human being, or angel, saint, or cherubim. 
It is your privilege ; and he that seizes his privilege 
most vigorously — acts upon it most instantly — is not 
guilty of the greatest presumption, but rather mani- 
fests the deepest humility. True humility is in doing 
what God bids us. If our most gracious Queen 
were to command the poorest and the humblest widow 
to step into her ciirriage with her, it would be true 
loyalty and true obedicmce instantly to accept the 
offer ; and it would not be the truest and tho noblest 
response to say, “I am not worthy.” The King of 
kings bids you come to himself ; true bumility is to 
say, ‘‘Blessed Lord, to whom can we go but unto 
thee ? Thou hast the words of eternal lift^.'* 

An advocate clearly implies a judg(' lus well as a 
client ; but this advocacy ndates to a judge who is our 
Father. I have hoard some one say, the Lord’s 
Prayer, whicdi begins with “ Our Father,” is not 
Christian enough : a more stupid or iiiiscripiural 
opinion I cannot conceive it possible for human lips 
to express. The reason given for it is, because 
Christ’s name does not occur in it. But who prayed 
it ? Christ himself. When ho first pray(‘d it, ho 
was the spokesman : when he kiudt upon tho streets 
of Jerusalem, with tliat frail group of twelve fisher- 
men and publicans around him, and said, “ Our 
Father,” he preseuted in this the embodiment of my 
text. “If any man sin, we have” — and there he 
is — “an advocate with our Father” which art in 
heaven. Every time, therefore, that you say “Our 
Father,” remember it implies the intermediation of 
our Advocate wdth Him. 

But the second division is, “ the propitiation for 
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our sins.’’ Thia adrocacj is so precious, because 
based upon a preTious fact, namely, his propitiation. 
“ We have an advocate with the Father, who is the 
propitiation/’ The advocacy within the veil is con- 
tingent, and based upon the propitiation without the 
gate. You remember the high priest first made 
atonement outside ; then he brought some of the blood 
into the holy place ; and amid much incense he inter- 
ceded for the tribes of Israel. Our High Priest 
suffered, says the apostle, without the gate : he then 
passed into the true holy of holies, and there his 
advocacy is what John, in the Book of Eevelation, 
called the “ much incense” in the golden censer of 
the angel, or the Angel Lord, the Great High Priest. 
“ Another angel came and stood at the altar, having a 
golden censer, and there was given unto him much 
incense,” — that is, the advocacy rising from the atone- 
ment on Calvary, as the incense ascended from the 
sacrifice in the ancient economy, that he might offer 
it in this golden censc^r: the high priest alone 
having a golden censer, the other priests having silver 
ones. That incense, or advocacy, he offers with the 
prayers of all saints — that is, Christians — giving its 
perfume, its fragrance, its value, its acceptance, to 
every prayer that every Christian offers either in 
heaven or upon earth. Our High Priest, having 
suffered upon the altar, now stands with the golden 
censer. Having been our Atonement, he is now our 
Advocate with the Father. Because he is our Atone- 
ment, therefore the expression occurs, “Jesus Christ 
the righteous'' Why righteous — why is this alluded 
to? Because it is in virtue of his being the Eighteous 
One, — the Lord our Eighteousness — that he stands 
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before the altar, and advocates our cause, and pleads 
for us. The word propitiation *’ is not a very 
common word in the Bible, although analogous words 
are so. The word itself occurs in our English version 
in three parts : — Eomans iii. 25, “ Whom God hath 
set forth to be a propitiation through faith in his 
blood;” again, in 1 John iv. 10, “ He loved us, and 
sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins;** and 
also in our text, “ He is the propitiation for our sins.’* 
It is tXaoTTfpio^f the word usually applied to the 
mercy-seat in the Temple and the Tabernacle of old ; 
and it means, that just as that mercy-seat covertnl the 
two tables of the Law that were below it, muffling their 
thunders, and satisfying their exactions; and, secondly, 
as upon that mercy-seat there was an unearthly glory 
that was first kiiidh^d from hi'iiven, and from which 
the fire on every altar, and the liglit in every lamp 
was kindled, — so is Christ to us. How remarkable, 
that all the lights and fires of the Temple of Israel 
WTre kindled from the celestial flame that was in the 
pillar of cloud by day and the pillar of fire by night, 
and that afterwards settled between the cherubim 
on the mercy-seat. Christ is our mercy-seat, to 
which we may go. The vail that kept Israel ofl’ 
from it is now rent. When Clirist died, the vail of 
the temple was rent in twain; and now every Christian, 
being a priest, has access to the holy of holies, where 
Christ, our Advocate, is. 

This propitiation was his atonement or his sacrifice 
for our sins. What he did upon the Cross on Calvary 
is the propitiation — what he does now in heaven is 
the advocacy that is built upon it. And I may ex- 
plain still further, by stating that the Hebrew word 
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applied to atonement,” occurs, I should think, some 
hundred times in the Old Testament Scripture, cor- 
responding to the Greek word here translated pro- 
pitiation.” That Hebrew word is Kaphar, and what 
is very singular it is one of those Hebrew words 
which still occur in our language. We use the word 
“cover,” which is derived from the Hebrew word 
KapJiar. Throughout the Levitical economy, and in 
the Book of Leviticus, it is the word constantly used 
for atonement — propitiation. It is employed by the 
Psalmist, when he says, “ Blessed is the man whose 
iniquities are covered,” — that is, atoned for, expiated ; 
and the idea evidently designed to be conveyed is 
this : — that just as a robe laid over an object conceals 
it from the outward gaze, so God will deal with them 
that believe on Jesus, as if all their sins were covered 
over witli the spotless robe of his righteousness, 
and, in the language that he himself sanctions, he 
will see no iniquity in Jacob, and no perverseness 
in Israel. AVhat a beautiful thought, that our sins 
are covered by the robe of the Kedeeiner’s righte- 
ousness ; so that a Christian shall stand before the 
judgment-seat, and be holy and happy, because he has 
washed his robes and made them w hite in the blood 
of the Lamb ; and thus serves him day and night 
without ceasing ! 

Because Christ is our advocate with the Pather, 
therefore the propitiation has been completed. You re- 
member that the high priest only passed into the holy 
place to advocate after he had offered up the victim 
without ; and it was a law, that, whilst the high priest 
was in the holy of holies pleading, no atonement of 
any sort must, or dare, be offered up without. What 
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an extinguisher is this to the view of the Traotariaiis 
and Eoinanists, with respect to the Lord’s Supper 
— that it is a propitiatory sacrifice ! Our Advocate 
is in the holy place pleading; and it is a law of his ap- 
pointment that no sacrifice must be going on without— 
that is, upon earth. Then what have we to do ? Not to 
make a sacrifice, but to plead one already made ; not 
to offer an atonement, but to say, “ We are satisfied 
with that atonement that God has given us,” What 
is involved in the awTiil notion of offering up Christ 
upon the altar, as it is called, is the tcrriblo thought 
that Christ is not enough for us; wo must nuiko 
anotluT sacrifice of our own as well. My dear friends, 
we have a Sacrifice that needs not to be ri'peated ; it 
w'as completed .vhen Jesus cricnl, It is finished !” and 
on the force (»f that he now offers up a ceasoh'ss ad- 
vocacy beside fhe throne. 

He is the ‘‘propitiation for our sins; and not for 
ours only, but for tln^ sins of the whoh* world.” I 
think those that try to explain this ])y the svijiposi- 
tion that this means, not for the Jews only, hut also 
for the Gentiles, utterly inisinnhTstand its meaning. 
Whatever th(‘ meaning be, that eannot b(‘ it. First, 
John was not writing to Jews, but to Christians ; 
after the Jewisli economy had ceased, when the Temple 
had gone, and all its glory had passed away. And, 
therefore, this is not the explanation of it. My idea 
is, that John wrote it to rebuke the particularism — if 
I may so phrase it — the bigotry, the exclusiveness of 
existing Christian churehes, who believed that they 
had taken the place of the Jews, and that those w ithin 
their own narrow limits alone could be saved. We 
believe, that this propitiation is available to the 
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greatest savage as well as to the most civilized. We do 
not assert that it is a propitiation accepted bj all — 
this is a very different thing — nor a propitiation that 
all will accept, nor a propitiation that all w^ill be for- 
given by ; but, we do assert that it is a propitiation 
available to every man, of every degree, and of every 
stamp ; of every country, and every kindred, and 
every place upon earth : and if any man does not 
accept it, it is either because he does not know it, or 
because he will not accept of it w hen it is offered to 
him. We do not believe, as I have said before, that 
there is any decree driving men to hell. We do not 
believe in any man being driven to eternal misery in 
spite of himself. Nay, 1 do not believe that any man 
is going to perdition without his knowing it well 
enough. If I address any that are rejecters of this 
gospel, they know' quite well that they are so — they 
know' that it costs them the greatest trouble to keep 
down the remonstrances of conscience ; and I am per- 
suadt^d that it gives a man a great deal more trouble 
and agony in order to go down to hell than it ever 
cost a saint to get to glory. How' many sermons have 
you to quench, what reflections have you to keep out, 
w hat pangs of conscience have you to get rid of ; what 
pleasures, what dissipations have you to follow, in 
order to kill time, that would otherwise be insuffer- 
able ! 

My dear friends, there is a Propitiation, the efficacy 
of which is sufficient for all — the offer of which is 
made to all. Why should any man reject it ? Is it 
something terrible to be a Christian — is it something 
sepulchral to be a child of God ? I believe that a true 
Christian can listen to sweet music with greater 
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ecstasy, can gaze upon the beautiful panoramas of the 
world with greater delight, can go forth and enjoy the 
briglit morning sun, and retire at evening twiliglit 
with greater pleasure, than the man wlio is living 
without God, and without Christ, and without hope 
in the world. If to be a Christian meant to go and 
be a nun or a monk, I could understand people re- 
fusing to accept it ; this would be natural : but we 
do not ask you to renounce the world, hut to be in it, 
and to liavo your hearts above it. A Christian may 
be a soldier, or he may be a sailor, a merchant, a 
tradesman, a lawyer, a physician ; and the man will 
best serve his Queen who most loves and serNcs his 
God. We may depend upon it that Christianity will 
make every re'ationship more beautiful; it will make 
every duty more lightsome; because, wlnui there is 
within a heart at peace with God, all nature without 
will reflect peace and satisfaction on you. 



CHAPTER V. 

PEACE WITH GOD. 

■ Therefore beinj' justified by faith, we have peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus (’hrist.” — Uomans v. 1. 

You Avill r(‘TiioiTil)or that when I read the first 
eha])ter of the Book of Leviticus, descriptive of ex- 
piatory sat ri flees, I addressed you upon the nature of 
the oflering of Christ, his sacrifice once for all for the 
sins of tluMu that heli(‘ve. When we read tlie second 
cliapter of Lt'viticiis, descriptive of the nieat-ofierings 
that w't're to he presented by Isratd, I sho\ved that 
under our economy our true nicat-offering is not wdiat 
they jiresented, but ourselves. “ AVe beseech you hy 
mercies that ye present,” not ineat-oHcrings of com, 
and bn'ad, and oil, and wine, but “that ye present 
your bodies living sacTifices, acceptable to God, which 
is your reasonable service.” 

Having uoav^ read of the peace-ofh'ring, expressive of 
p(‘ac.e betw een God and Isratd, I here s(‘le(*t a text 
that is the Bummary of the chapter — “ Therefore 
being justified by faith,” in the expiatory offering 
finislu'd eighteen centuries ago, w^e have now, not to 
present a peace-offering, but to taste the sweetness, 
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the joy, and the satisfaction of peace with God 
through Christ, the only atonement. 

The blessing brought before us is peai'e, and the 
way by which it is enjoyed, is also described. This 
will lead me to show' you what is the natui*e of true 
peace, in contnidistinction to the mockery of it that 
prevails in the imagination, and sometimes in the 
convictions, of iruuiy. 

Almost every chapter in the Bible is el(Hiuent witli 
the blessings of peac'e. If we look at Christendom, 
we should think tliat man came hito the v\t)rld espe- 
cially dt‘siroua to fulfil the [)rophecy, “ 1 am come not 
to send peace on the earth, but a sword :” but if w^e 
look into this blessed Book we shall sir that the 
direct tendiMic) of every truth, and doctrine, and 
promise, and precept, is glimy to God in the higliest, 
on earth peace, and good-will among mankind. 

WhereviT the tree of lift^ ap])eai's in its congenial 
soil, the I’ich blossoms of joy, thi‘ precious fruits of 
peace, grow upon its bram-hes over all the world: 
notwithstanding its storms, its i louds, and its con- 
troversies, there is breaking out day by day, in greater 
fulness, and in ricluT beauty, the (‘oviuiant bow — the 
bow of promise and peace, to all mankind. Ilow' oi‘ten 
does the Scripture speak of peace! '‘This man” — 
speaking of the Saviour — “shall b(' our peac(‘.” How 
beautiful that text, ‘‘Thou, O God, wilt kei'p in p(*r- 
feet peace the man” not who is rich or who is great ; 
not who is praised, not who is distinguished by his 
fellow-men — but “ the man that trustet h in tliei*,” or 
“ whose mind is stayed on thee.” Again, thi^ Saviour 
says, “These things have 1 spoken to you that in 
me” — whatever you have in the world — “ye may 
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have peace.” And, again, the apostle says, Our feet 
shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace 
The very definition of Christianity — its distinctive and 
emphatic definition — is, “ The kingdom of God is not 
meat, nor drink,” — nor is it clothing, I may add, 
nor is it Episcopacy, nor Presbyterianism, nor Con- 
gregationalism, nor fasting, nor feasting, but it is — oh ! 
that we only felt it more to be so f — “ righteous- 
ness, peace, joy, in the Holy Ghost.” Now men 
who do not exhibit these graces in their lives, and 
feel their influence in their hearts, — may be Church- 
men — it is easy to be so, — they may be Dissenters 
—it is easy to be that ; but they are not Christians. 
The distinctive character of a Christian is, that his 
heart is the throne, and his bosom the home, of right- 
eousness, and peace, and joy ; and his life radiates upon 
the world the grand blessings that he has felt and 
tasted within him. 

Now this text, “Justified by faith we have peace 
■v\ath God,” gives us the root of peace, and the way 
in which it grows, the process by which it is to be 
implanted or infused into our hearts, and the exclu- 
sive and only condition of the obtainment of so great 
and so precious a blessing. It teaches us that peace 
grows only on truth. There is no such thing — and 
it is well for our own safety and comfort we should 
know it — as peace upon any tree indigenous to 
the earth ; it is only to be gathered from the tree 
of truth. Truth and peace are both of them most 
desirable ; but if it is necessary that I should part 
with one of them, then I would rather part with 
peace than with truth ; because it* true peace be the 
blossom, and truth the plant on wliich it blossoms, if 
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I part with the plant, next Spring there will he neither 
truth nor peace ; but if I part with the blossom — peace 
— and leave the plant in the soil, it will hear the sound 
of the footstep of returning Spring, and, under gentle 
suns and soft showers, it will bring forth fairer blossoms 
than it had before. The wisdom from above is first 
pure — that is, it is truth ; then it is peaceable. Better 
to keep from truthful controversy if wc can avoid it ; 
but we should still less indulge in peaceable falsehood; 
rather we must seek, what is freely offered to us all, 
peace, — the ceaseless and the fragrant blossom that 
grows on truth, a living and indestructible plant. 

But before submitting to you the nature of this 
peace, let me notice some of its counterfeits. First, 
there prevails very widely among mankind what I 
may call the peace of ignorance — a peace that rises 
from ignorance, as miasma rises from the swamps, or 
neglected and untrodden deserts of the world. As 
long as a man is ignorant of the infinite purity of 
God, of the exactions of his holy and his uncompro- 
mising law, and of his own corrupt, fallen, depraved, 
and guilty nature, so long that man fears nothing, he 
is therefore troubled by no disquitit — he has, in its 
perfection, what the prophet calls “ peace, pc^ace, when 
there is no peace at all.” But such peace is the quiet 
of fallen nature, not the peace of the everlasting Gos- 
pel. The first ray of truth will disturb it — the first 
flash of the great white throne will scatter it like a 
cloud; and it will be found that he that trusted on 
such a peace, leaned upon the pointed spear, that 
pierces to the quick the deepest him that leans upon 
it hardest. The peace that springs from ignorance is 
no peace at all. I can only account for the thought- 
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lessness of the great masses of mankind, with respect 
to the things that belong to their eternal peace, on 
the supposition that they are ignorant of the nature 
of God’s law and holy character, and of their own fallen 
condition at the same time. If these three great facts 
were vividly impressed upon their hearts, the false 
pt'ace would instantly be broken, and they would 
begin to look beyond for the peace that passcth un- 
derstanding, that a stranger cannot intermeddle with. 

But there are some men, in the second place, who 
have a peace that may be called the peace of form- 
alism — that is to say, they have some slight views of 
what God is, some vague impressions of what their 
own gudt is ; and, in order to get rid of any disquiet 
from these impressions of their own ruin, or any fore- 
bodings of penalty from God’s character, they indulge 
with more than pliarisaic precision in the forms they 
love, or the formalities of the communion to which 
tliey may belong. One repeats prayers nine times 
a-day ; another couiits beads ; a tliird goes a long, a 
painful, and a wear^^ pilgrimage ; another goes to 
church as a duty, another goes to chapel as still more 
his duty ; and anotluT reads chapters of the Bible — 
it matters not whether it be catalogues of names, as 
in Numbers, or the 8tli chapter of the Epistle to the 
Komans ; ho derives equal instruction and equal nu- 
triment, — that is, none, — from either. And such 
persons fancy that when they have thus gone to 
church, and said their prayers, and read their chapter, 
they have done their duty; and having done their 
duty, they gather their mantle round them, indulge in 
the quiet but dreamy notion that now all is well, and 
they have peace with God. Such peace is absolute 
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delusion ; it is a pe.ace, but it is not the peace ; it is 
an opiate that deadens the pain, but does not cure the 
disease ; it is a quiet that will last in sunny and in 
calm weather, but it will be rent to atoms by the 
first storm that beats upon it, and the issue be only 
more disastrous. 

There is the peace of self-righteousness. And 
when I allude to this, do not misunderstand me. 
The most self-rigliteous people are not always the 
most righteous. On the contrary, we shall often find 
that the man rests most upon his own doings who has 
fewest doings to rest upon ; and tliat he is the most 
self-righteous who has the least personal righteous- 
ness to lay any stress upon. It seems a strange 
phenomenon, though not an unusual one, that the 
less that one has of moral worth, tlie more he seems 
to make of what he has ; so that no man is looking 
more intensely for heaven in virtue of his own deserv- 
ing than lie who lias very little to lean on, either 
in heaven or on earth. You faiH*y, first of aU, that 
God is not so severe ; and the language of Satan to 
Adam is eehoc'd in your bosom — “ Hath God said” 
— he knows it is all sham, it is all pretence ; you 
will not die, why should you be alarmed? God 
is not so severe ; is his law so strict ? He will let 
it down to my convenience ; he will connive at my 
sins. My dear friends, if that were God’s character 
I could have no confidence in him at all ; no confi- 
dence in the decree that condemns sin, no confidence 
in the law that will not inflict its penalties as weU 
as give its rewards ; and it* you could show me that 
your notion of God is a just one, my whole con- 
fidence in his government, in his law, in his promises, 

G 
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in kis w^ords, would be literally gone for ever. But 
he will stand through everlasting ages to the aphor- 
ism he has substantially repeated in almost every page 
in the Bible — “The soul that sins shall die;” and he 
will stand eternally to the glorious truth that follows 
it — “ The blood of J esus Christ his Son cleanseth from 
all sin.” Grod will not dilute his law' in order to save a 
world ; he spared not his own Son in order to deliver 
a single soul. The peace that springs from self- 
righteousness, I have said, is an extremely subtle, but 
a no less false and destructive one. I have seen per- 
sons rejoicing in their attainments, believing that this 
is the evidence of grace; and I have seen others 
sorrowing that they had no attainments, and thinking 
this was the evidence of grace. Now the fact is, 
self-righteousness can laugh and sing w hen it exults 
in what it is, and self-righteousness can weep and 
cry that it has not something to exult in, or in which 
it can glory. So you will hear other persons say, 
“ I am not satisfied with my faith ; I fear I have very 
little faith ; and I am nut at all satisfied that my 
faith is true.” My dear brother, if you were satisfied 
with your faith, that would be the very worst sign 
that your character develops. The question is not, 
are you satisfied with yom faith ; or satisfied with 
your attainments ; but are you satisfied with Christ 
the Saviour? This is not the dispensation of “ Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant;” this is the 
dispensation of struggle, of fear, of perplexity, often 
of grief; hereafter will be the time, for “ Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant.” 

Another person w^ill say, and think it is the evi- 
dence of the highest grace, “I do not grieve over 
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my sins as I ou£;lit.” If you did grieve over your 
sins as you ought, you would be so delighted with 
yourseli* that you would trust in that very grief as the 
ground of your acceptance before Gk)d. What we are 
to glory in, what w e are to be satisfied with — the 
richest glory that embosoms a ransomed and redeemed 
saint, is Christ alone, all our righteousness, all our 
salvation, and all our desire. 

There is another peace which I must allude to — 
the peace that springs from fcehiig. Ton say, “ I 
w^as at the communion table, and I felt so calm ; I 
have prayed, and I have felt so much deliglit in it; I 
have read the Bible, and I have felt so mucli joy.” 
Well, all this is right; these are proper feelings: but 
if you say, ‘‘Therefore I have peace,” then you are 
turning holy feelings into grounds of trust and con- 
fidence. Our peac^e is to (‘ome, not from what we 
feel, n{)r from our tears, nor our smiles, nor from our 
experience, but from our b(‘ing justified by faith in 
Christ Jesus; and therefore only we have ])eace with 
God, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

The true peace that springs from the sourcie I liave 
pointed out — and the only source — has certain charac- 
teristics also. I may just notice here, as a prelimi- 
nary remark, that you will find that a ripened saint, 
when he comes to a dying hour, looks less at what he 
is, and what he has done, and w Jiat he has been, than 
a very young or inexperienced Christian ; because he 
has that clear view of the only Fountain of peace that 
he dare go nowhere else. 

Eutherford, the celebrated Professor of Glasgow 
University, — ^whose letters are so beautiful, and whose 
piety and learning were so great, — when he came to 
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his death-bed, was asked what he could rely on ; and 
he said, “There is but one text in the Bible” — and 
recollect that this was a man illustrious for his spirit- 
uality : his life, his treasure, his heart was in heaven 
— “ There is but one text in the Bible that I dare lay 
stress on ; and, blessed be Grod ! that text is so strong 
that I can trust mine eternal life on it — ‘ Him that 
cometh unto me, I will in nowise cast out.’ ” Jus- 
tified by faith, Eutlierford had thus peace with God 
through Jesus Christ. 

But there is a true peace. What are the charac- 
teristics of it ? First, the peace that springs from 
justification by faith in Christ is a purely spiritual 
peace. I mean by this, it is the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit of God. Now to know whether any 
grace you have be really a divine and a true one, you 
may determine by this criterion : — Whatever peace, or 
joy, or any other emotion in our heart does not reflect 
Christ, and point to Christ as its author, and cast 
upon him all the glory of it, is not a true Christian 
grace. If it be implanted by the Holy Spirit, what 
will be its tendency ? “ The Spirit shall take of the 

things of Christ, and show them unto you;” and thus 
will glorify, not you, but Him. If, therefore, your 
peace be sacred, and the Holy Spirit be its author, 
the necessary result of that peace in your heart will 
be, — “ I give all the praise, not to my prayers, not to 
my reading, not to my discharge of duty, not to my 
suffering evil for Christ’s sake ; but as this peace is 
from Christ, to him I give the glory. It is a leaf from 
the tree of life, and he has all the praise, and he shall 
have all the honour.” This is the evidence of true 
peace. 
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The peace of a Christian is an intelligent peace. It 
is not, as some people tell us, fanaticism, extravagance. 
It is not feeling separated from the Bible, or ram- 
bling impulse ; it is connected with a Divine source. 
When the Holy Spirit implants peace in a Chris- 
tian’s heai't, he does it in connexion with his own 
Word. Any feeling that you have disunited from 
the Bible you ought to doubt the origin and nature 
of. The Spirit teaches the Bible — honours the Bible ; 
and whateviT seems a grace in your heart, disunited 
from the outward inspired Word, you may doubt its 
origin, you may suspect its nature. But this peace 
is implanted by the Spirit tlirough the knowledge of 
Him wdiom the Bible reveals — Christ crucilic'd. 

This peace, the true spiritual peace oi* the Christian, 
is perfect, complete. He is kept in j)erfect peaces But 
the most experienced Christian will say, “ I have not al- 
ways peace. How can it be jxu’ject peace?” I answer, 
Its ebbs and its flows are not changes in tlur peace^ 
but the failing and the lalt(‘ring of your grasp of it. 
The peace is perfect, but we possess it stisidfast in 
our hearts in the ratio of tlu* tenacity of our faith ; 
and when we have not ])erlect peace, it is not that 
Divine peace has failed, but that the faith that holds 
it on our part has falt('r(Ml. God’s p(;ace is in itself 
absolutely perfect ; but it is in our experience rela- 
tively imperfect. But when our pc'.ace is disturbed, 
our joys diluted, our sunshine clouded, we are not to 
say, God’s mercies have failed,” but, My faith has 
faltered; and, ^Hherefore, I have not the full enjoy- 
ment of w^hat I otherwise should have.” 

This peace, as possessed by a Christian, is independ- 
ent of all outward things. A Christian meets with 
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storm, and rain, and mind, and tempest, just like the 
rest of mankind. He has sickness in his frame, sorrows 
and ills in his home, bereavements in his family, like 
the rest of the world. The world draws its peace 
from things that are around it ; therefore, when these 
things fail, its peace goes ; — but a Christian draws his 
peace, not from things that are around him, but from 
the Fountain of peace that is above him ; and, there- 
fore, when the fig-tree ceases to give fruit, when there 
is no herd in the stall, when the vine yields no blos- 
som, the Christian’s source of peace remains inex- 
haustibly the same : he rejoices in the Lord, and joys 
in the God of his salvation. Draw your happiness 
from outward things, and you will find it the most 
precarious possession in the world ; trust in your 
wealth, draw your peace from your home, your family, 
your friends — from any earthly cistern, and you stand 
in jeopardy every hour: but let your peace, your joy, 
your happiness, flow from the great Fountain that 
never fails, and then, though the earth be removed, 
though the mountains be cast into the midst of the 
sea, though the waves thereof do roar, and though the 
hills shake with the swelling thereof, you have a river, 
whose streams ceaselessly flowing make glad the city 
of our God ; the holy place of the tabernacles of the 
Most High. God is in the midst of her, therefore she 
shall not be moved. The Christian’s peace is an inner 
grace, drawn from a heavenly source, unafibcted by 
outer things, and, therefore, it ebbs not and flows not 
with them. The work of righteousness is peace, and 
the eftect of peac*e is quietness for ever. 

A Christian’s peace is permanent ; it lasts for ever. 
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It is not overthrown by the things that shake the 
foundations of the world’s peace. If subtle casuistry 
carps at his Bible, if powerful objections are launched 
against its distinctive tenets, if difficulties in the way 
of the acceptance of the truth are brought before him 
that he cannot solve, a Christian does not say, There- 
fore my hope, my peace, my joy, are all gone ; but 
I am persuaded from the past that what I do know 
in tlie Bible is divine ; and I am sure it will come 
out in the future, that what I do not know there is 
no less so: and he, therefore, wmits until that time 
when what he knows not now he shall know here- 
after. Many true Christians I have met with live 
in fear of some scientific discovery, or in alarm at 
some infidel objection, or in amazement at some new 
phenomenon ; and foolishly enough they begin, not 
to doubt their own weakness, but to question their 
religion. Now, if you have a true apprehension of 
God’s word, you will not be moved, whatever obstacles 
may be in the way of it. You must not think b(>cau80 
you cannot answer an objection to the Bible that the 
objection is therefore unanswerable. A very important 
thought to be carried with us is. Because I cannot 
answer this objection it does not follow that it never 
has been answered, or that it cannot be answered. 
On the contrary, if you will wait a little, you will 
find that all things that seem to be obstructions to 
the truth, arc becoming part and parcel of its glorious 
channel ; and all those things that seem to be diffi- 
culties in the way of its acceptance, incapable of re- 
moval, are melted daily into its majestic current ; and, 
from the depths of earth, and from the heights of 
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heaven, from all sciences, and all literature, and all re- 
searches, there is emerging every day, with more elo- 
quent emphasis, “Thy word, 0 God, is truth.” Let 
not, therefore, your peace be disturbed by objections 
or difficulties that you cannot now solve, but which 
have been solved, or can be solved, and will be solved 
hereafter. The peace of a Christian is permanent. It 
survives all — it outlives all ; it grows like the oak, only 
stronger and more deeply rooted by the storms that 
beat upon it, until it is transplanted into that better 
rest where there is no more storm, nor trial. 

Having seen, first, tlie brands of spurious peace, 
and, secondly, the characteristics of true and Chris- 
tian peace, let me now allude, in the third place, to 
the ground of true peace — namely, “justified by faith, 
we have peace with God, through our Lord Jesus 
Clirist.” To be justified, means simply to be ac- 
quitted. The apostle has explained it in previous 
chapters. To be justified, means to be acquitted from 
the consequences of the ill we have done, and to bi‘ 
admitted to the blessings and the happiness which, by 
our conduct, we have forfeited. “ Justified by faith,” 
says the apostle, “we have peace with God.” But 
how justified? Jesus became our representative. I 
do not stop to explain how natural, or reasonable, or 
probable this is. It is the fact. Jesus became our 
representative ; he omitted nothing that we owed — 
he committed nothing that was sinful. He bore our 
sins on his own body — ^})aid and exhausted the penalty. 
He earned back the heaven w^e had lost by his right- 
eousness, and, believing on him, we are justified. 
Adam sinned ; we, his children, share in his guilt, and 
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are delivered to its consequences. Jesus bore Adam’s 
sin ; and all the children of Adam that wiU flee to 
Christ, the second Adam, escape the consequences of 
that sin. Adam forfeited heaven by his want of ori- 
ginal righteousness ; and we, Adam’s children, have 
forleited heaven also. Jesus regained heaven, by 
obeying tlie law tliat Adam could not obey ; and we, 
the children of the second Adam, believers in Christ, 
have restored to us the heaven we had forfeitc'd for 
ever. Thus, justified by what Christ has done for us, 
not by anything done in us, we have, says the apostle, 
peace with God through Jesus Christ. 

But he states here that we are justified by faith. 
What is meant by being justified by faith ? It is 
this. Faith, the distinctive grace of the Christian, 
lays hold upon that which Christ lias done', and thus 
we are justified. The ground of luy pardon at the 
judgment-seat is not faith, any more tlian it is works. 
I am not justified now' by orthodoxy of beli(‘l‘, any more* 
than I am justified by perfection of good works or 
good living. The old formula was, ‘'Do and live;” 
the formula now is, ])ot “ Believe and live,” as if belief 
took the place of doing, and life were the consequence 
of either, but it is, “ Do and live,” and that formula 
is still obligatory. “Do and live ;” only when Adam 
heard it, he had to do tlie work, that he might get 
the wages. When Adam’s lost iamily hear it, they 
have to receive the required righteousness already 
done by Christ for them, and thus they get the wages ; 
but, in either case, God demands a perfect righteous- 
ness, or conformity to his holy law, before he w'ill give 
heaven to anybody. In Adam’s case it w as, “ Do it 
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personally, and you will obtain it personally.” In our 
case it is done for us, and, because done for us, not 
by us, we obtain the everlasting rest that remaineth 
for the people of Glod. The greatest faith is not a 
great salvation, and the least faith is not a little sal- 
vation. The greatest faith, that can remove moun- 
tains, has no more salvation than we need ; and the 
least faith, that trembles on the verge of extin(*tion, 
has no less salvation than we actually require. Taith, 
however, is not the bread ; it is rather the mouth 
that eats it. It is not the brass serpent, but the 
eye that looks at it. When a poor beggar gets alms, 
it is not his hand that he thanks, but the donor ; 
and when we exercise faith, or, in more common lan- 
guage, trust, or confidence in God, we exercise a grace 
that God gives ; — for that faith is not our own, it is 
the gift of God ; and we are saved, not by belief, but 
by what belief clings to — Christ’s finished sacrifice. 
It is very important to understand this, because the 
world objects to evangelical religion, alleging that all 
that you want for heaven is a coiTect creed ; and the 
worldling, unenlightened, looks for heaven, thinking 
all that he needs is a tolerably consistent life ; whereas 
faith is not illumination in the head, it is not even 
law in the conscience, it is not even love in the heart, 
but the trust of the wdiole man on Christ, our only 
title to heaven, the King that governs us by the law 
in his own word ; the prophet, that teaches us the 
way, the truth, and the life. 

Is it true that we were at war with God ? Many 
a benevolent and amiable man shrinks in horror from 
the idea that he ever w^as at war with God ; but it is 
true of the most amiable as well as of the most wicked. 
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The natural heart, before it is regenerated by the Holy 
Spirit of God, is not only hostile to Gk)d, but it is en- 
mity to God. The precise ocourrenee in providence 
may never have overtaken you that sliall develop this 
latent enmity ; but God says it is there, and whether 
you feel it or not, yon may depend upon it that it is 
so. Now then, he says, when w^e are justified by faith, 
persons that were at war with God shall have peace 
with him. But, how^ have we peat^e with God? We 
find that instead of asking us to make an atonement 
which we never can, he invites us now to accept pardon 
of all the sins that are past. We find now that God 
is not a God hating us, hostile to us, ready to destroy 
us, as the natural man thinks ; but a God so loving us, 
that he gave ids only begotten Son, tliat whosoever 
believ(‘th on him might not perish, but have eternal 
life. Now, the natural man’s conviction, and I appeal 
to your own experience, is, that God is an angry being. 
Your notion of religion, the first notion you liad, w^as 
that it was a very awTul thing; the Bible, a very 
gloomy thing; and that the minister of the gosj)el was 
only fit to precede the dead to the grave. Tlui notion 
that you were taught in the nursery, and that has 
grown up with you to manhood, is, that religion is a 
gloomy thing. And hence, the man whose counte- 
nance has glowed with joy when he spoke of his 
family, of his politics, of his wealth, of the world, falls 
into another key when the subject that comes up is 
religion. Why this ? My dear friends, if there be 
a joyful thing upon earth, it is religion. If there be 
a ground of thankfulness upon earth, it is the Bible. 
If there be a topic about which the heart should bound 
while it feels — if there be a subject which should be 
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Bpoken of in strains of praise, not in sepulchral and 
gloomy tones, it is religion. For what is it? G-od 
is my Father, heaven is my everlasting home ; Christ, 
the Saviour of souls, is my Brother, my Priest, my 
King, my Prophet, my all ; God, instead of waiting 
to destroy me, waits to bless me ; instead of keep- 
ing me off, he bids me draw near; instead of my 
father’s house having preparations to punish me, the 
prodigal, it has preparations for a joyous festival, 
because the lost is found, the dead is alive, the pro- 
digal is come to himself, to his Father, and to his 
God. Therefore, being justified by the belief, by the 
faith, by the knowledge of this, I have peace wuth 
God. I have peace with. God in liis holy law. The 
moment I find that Christ obeyed it, that he bore 
the curse, and exhau.sted the penalty, I do ]iot say 
any more, as the worldly man says, God’s law is too 
severe ; his exactions are too great ; we never can do 
what lie requires : I discover that God’s law is holy, 
and just, and good, and true; and I am satisfied with 
its severest exactions, because I find that Christ has 
fulfilled it, and niadi^ it honourable for me. 

I have peace with God as he is revealed in creation. 
The natural man thinks that the w'orld now is just as 
God made it. This world is not now as God made 
it. Ko doubt the traces of his hand, the footprints 
of his presence, are many and beautiful ; but the 
marks of irrujitive and destructive elements are ir- 
resistibly plain on every side. God did not introduce 
autumn, decay, wdnter, plague, pestilence, war, famine, 
death. These are not God’s children. God surely 
did not pronounce these to be very good, wdien he had 
finished this beautiful orb. You say. Why did he 
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permit them? That I cannot answer; but that he 
did not make them, and send them originally when he 
made the world, that the Bible does answer. But 
when the natural man looks at this world, thus covered 
with the traces of wrath, of sin, of disease, and of death, 
he becomes vexed and irritated. It is inexplicable to 
him ; he cannot understand it, and comes naturally 
to the conclusion that the God that made it is a wrath- 
ful being. But when I discover Christ, the Saviour, 
the gift of His love ; when 1 discover that the earth 
was made by God, holy, beautiful, and good ; that God 
raised a cn)8s upon it, and sent his Son to die there in 
order to restore it ; and that my sin, not the fiat of 
God, introduced our woe, our diseases, our calami- 
ties, and our miseries, justified through Christ Jesus, 
my atonement, my righteousness, my all, I have 
peace with God, as he speaks from Sinai — pea(‘e with 
God as he rides upon the whirlwind or treads upon 
the sea — peace with God in creation, and in rev(‘la- 
tion also. I have also peace with God in all his 
providential dealings. The natural man, for instance, 
loses the property to-day he had accumulated by the 
labour of twenty years. If he sees God at all in the 
loss, he repines, and murmurs against him. The 
parent loses the babe that she loy(‘8, or the home is 
deprived of its chiefest ornament and glory. In that 
home there are loud, repining, murmuring complaints 
against the severity of God, wiio has nipped the 
blossom before it was blown, or blasted it after it was 
so. But a Christian reasons thus: — Not, God hates 
me because he has sent this suffering ; but God is my 
Father, therefore this suffering must be working out 
the peaceable fruits of righteousness. The natural 
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man reasons, from what he suffers, upward to what 
God is. The Christian man reasons from what God is. 
down to the character of what he suffers. The natu- 
ral man says, I am sick, I am poor, I am pained, I am 
dying, therefore God hates me. The Christian says, 
God is my Father, therefore sickness is chastisement, 
not punishment ; losses and cares are not penal, but 
paternal ; and all these things, because God is my 
Father, are working for good to me, his child. 

I have peace with all mankind. The Christian 
pities the sins, prays for the souls, of those that are 
around him. He rejoices in their excellencies, and 
prays for their increase, in those that are Christians, 
along with himself. As much as heth in him, he lives 
peaceably with all men. 

Have we any experience of this peace? Have w'e 
got rid of the false peaces that, Like opiates, lull, but'do 
not remove the pain ; and are we introduced into the 
true })eace, the lustre of the shining star, that sets not 
for ever and ever? Are we deriving the peace that 
we feed in the prospect of death, in the prospect of a 
judgment-seat, in the prosj)ect of tlie troubles that are 
coming in the world, not from something that we are, 
or anything we have done, but only from this — that 
Christ is our only Saviour, and that we are his re- 
deemed and ransomed ones? If you have not this 
peace, pray for it. There is not a blessing that God 
refuses to prayer, and there is not a blessing that he has 
promised to give without it, I cannot explain why 
prayer should move the Arm that moves the universe. 

I oidy know that it is his ordinance ; and his promise 
that if we ask the greatest things through Christ, we 
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shall obtain them. Pray, then, that he would justify 
you freely by his grace, that he would enable you to 
trust implicitly on the Saviour ; and, so justified, and 
so trusting, to have that peace that passeth under- 
standing, that will keep the heart and mind continu- 
ally, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE GROUND OF JOT. 

‘ And not only so, hut we also joy in God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom we have now received the atonement." 

Romans v. 11 . 

You must have noticed that, in the fourth chapter 
of Leviticus, there occurs frecpicntly the expression, 
“to make an atonement,’’ with the victim or the sacri- 
fice that is oifered by the priest on behalf of the sin- 
ner. Tor instance, in the twentieth verse, we read 
that the priest shall tak(‘ it, “ and make an atonement 
for them, and it shall be forgiven them.” Again, in 
the thirty-lirst verse, “ And the priest shall burn it 
upon the altar, for a sweet savour unto the Lord : and 
the priest shall make an atonement for him, and it 
shall be forgiven him.” And in the last verse of the 
same chapter, “ The priest shall make an atonement 
for his sin that he hath committed, and it shall be 
forgiven him.” You see, then, constantly repeated 
throughout this chapter, at the close of every sacrifice, 
offered according to the requirement of God, that the 
object of that oflfering or sacrifice was to make an atone- 
ment for sin, or, as it is otherwise rendered, an atone- 
ment for the sinner. 

All this, as I have said before, was purely typical. 
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There is nothing in the sacrifice of a lamb or a bul- 
lock expiatory or atoning, any more than in the pre- 
senting of a few flowers, or the burning of a little 
incense. It was, however, the mode instituted by 
G-od to foreshadow, jmd to lead the beholder, in Levi- 
tical days, to the Atonement which should be made 
at the end of that dispensation, and it, having been 
finished on the cross, and having made an end of sin, 
we now can say, what the Jew^ could not say in the 
days of Levi, “We joy in God, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom w^e havi' now' received that 
which was typified by all the atont'.mcnits of Aaron, 
and which gave to those atonements tlunr vitality and 
their virtue — the atonement made, once for all, for 
the sins of all that bt‘beve.” 

This w^ord, “ atonen)('nt,” does not occur very 
frequently in the New Testament; it is often ren- 
dered by the expression, perfectly parallel in mean- 
ing, but different in form, sometimes translated 
“reconciliation.” It is defined and well expressed 
by an apostle, the author of the Epistle to the 
Eomans, who says, in 2 Corinthians v. 11), “to wit,” 
explaining the atonement, telling you what it is, 
“to wit, that God was in Christ, riicontaling the 
world unto himself” — making the atonement for 
them — “not imputing their trespasses unto them, 
and hath committed unto us the word of reconcilia- 
tion,” or the message of the atonement. “Now, 
then,” says the apostle, “we are” — what the priests 
of Levi were not, in a more full and pn^cious sense 
— “ambassadors for Christ, as though God did be- 
seech you by us ; we pray you, in Christ’s stead, be 
ye reconciled to God” — that means, receive ye the 

H 
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atonement ; for he says — ^this is the explanation of it 
— God hath made Christ, who knew no sin, to be sin 
for us, to bear our sins on his own body on the tree, 
that we might be made the righteousness of God by 
him. Thus we see the apostle explaining, in his 
Epistle to the Corinthians, the meaning of the expres- 
sion, “atonement,” as used in his Epistle to the 
Eomans. The original has been rendered by some 
into English, by the word supposed best to express 
its real meaning — at-one-ment, because it makes 
those who were at issue to be at one. They think 
that the word, instead of being pronounced by us 
“atonement,” ought to be more properly pronounced, 
“ at-one-ment,” being that great truth which brings 
into unity those that sin had rent and severed for 
ever, and without which an earth all sin, and a God 
all holiness, never could have met — the one receiving 
glory, and the other receiving happiness. 

The idea implied in the Atonement is, that there was 
separation between us and God that needed to be put 
an end to. This fact is expressed most plainly by 
God himself, when he says, “ Your sins have separated 
between you and me.” Sin is essentially the rending 
element in the universe. It once split earth from 
heaven, and would keep it aw ay from heaven for ever 
if it were not in love, and mercy, and grace, that 
Christ reunites the broken-ofi* earth to the great conti- 
nent of glory, of which it once formed a part, and from 
which sin, and sin alone, has rent and separated it. 
But, thus separated from God, w^e are brought to 
be at one by the Atonement. Man, however, could 
not make the atonement. He w^as the guilty party, 
without strength as well as without title and without 
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character ; and God, therefore, the offended party, 
who was under no obligation to do it, but merely from 
love and mercy, interposed a Great Sacrili(*e, by which 
we might be reinstated without doing injury to his 
law, his character, and his government. “ Him hath 
God set forth to be the atoiumient, or the propitiation 
for our sins.” He gave Christ, as an expression of 
his love, a satisfaction to his justice, and an atonement 
for our sins. And now, thendbre, (lod, cousistently 
with all he has said, and ever will say, and consistently 
with all he is, and must ev(T (‘oiiiinue to b(‘, can let 
forth upon the guilty those (‘xpressions of his love 
which belonged only to the pure, tlu' mdalhm, and 
the holy; and receive sinners to Ids bosom, showing, 
in his reception of the sinner, at oium' his hatred to 
the sin and his love to the man, and coven'd with 
a richer glory when he doc's so, than if this earth had 
been cast into hell, and all its inhabitants destroyed 
for ever. 

This atonement is called by tlie a])()stle here the 
atonement; in contradistinction to tlu^ numerous 
atonements made typically by Levi. \V(* have nHadved 
now, not an atonement needing to be r(‘peated to-day 
and to-morrow, and ini'apalde of taking away sin, 
because if it should do that it won hi not need to be 
repeated ; nor does it t(‘ach that we liave to make 
an atonement, or can make it ; — we rt'ceive what has 
been already made, perfect, (X)mplet(^ available for 
ever — the once-for-all sacrifice or atoncMinuit made for 
sins. In other words, the atonement pnulicted by 
prophets, promised by God, foreshadowed in the sacri- 
fices of the Tabernacle and the Temple, anticipated 
by pious patriarchs, proclaimed by J ohn the Baptist, 
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recorded by evangelists, preached by apostles, be- 
lieved in by all true Christians, is the very bfe, and 
substance, and central truth of the Christian economy. 

This atonement, it is said here, we have received- 
How have we received it? What does the apostle 
mean by that expression ? The best and most pre- 
cious medicine is of no value in disease unless it be 
taken as prescribed ; the crown of a kingdom is worth- 
less to me unless it be put in my possession : and the 
atonement may reconcile earth to heaven, and heaven 
to earth, but if I be not intc'rested in it, for all prac- 
tical purposes it is to me as if it never had been made, 
except tliat it may aggravate my condemnation that 
it was ofIer(!d to me, and I refused and rejected it. 
Receiving the atonement is just believing what God 
says about it — laying the stress and trust of the soul, 
in its hopes of heaven and expectancy of glory, upon 
it ; pleading with God, that we know he loves us, that 
he delights in mercy, and that now there is provided 
by his love, what was devised by his wisdom, a grand 
fact, a great economy — the atonement, by w^hich he 
can be a just God, while he justifies the sinner, and 
spare me in spite of my sins, in accordance with his 
law, showing at once his reverence for law, and for his 
own glory also, wlien he forgivt^s and ])ardons me, a 
sinner. To receive the atonement is, tlierefore, not to 
• bring something to it, but to accept it as a ground on 
which God can forgive ; to accept the dedineation of it 
in the Bible as a truth that God has taught, and to 
deal with God, sinners though we be, as if we had 
what in Christ we do have, welcome access into his 
presence, notwithstanding our sins, and pardon for 
them whilst we obtain access to him, and confess their 
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nature, their ag^avation, and their guilt. This is the 
whole secret of salvation — to treat God’s word as 
truth, to act upon it, to take it as reality, to venture 
into the viilley of the shadow of death, with no other 
Irust but this, with no other hope but this, with no 
other plea at a judgment -seat but this, with no other 
hope of admission into heaven ('\cept what springs 
from this, — that Christ is the gr(‘at Saviour, and I, tlie 
ehiefest of sinners, can look to him, and lean on him 
as my Saviour. Thus w(' receive the atonement. 

Now, says the aposth‘, the result of onr rectuving — 
that is, believing or trusting in the atonement made 
by Christ once for all, tin* antity])e of ad thost' r(‘corded 
in Leviticus — is, that we joy in God. Have you ever 
noticed how frequently joy is 8[)oken of in the Bible, 
not as th(‘ incidental possession of oik‘, two, or three 
distingui silt'd Christians, but as tlu' ordinary level of 
Christian life and character ? For instant'e, we read, 
“We rejoict' in Christ Jesus, and have no confidence 
in the flesh.” Again, “The God of all peace fill you 
with aU joy in believing.” “ The fruit of the Sjn’rit is 
joy.” “Ye shall go out with joy.” “Tln^se things 
have I spoken unto you, that your joy may be full.” 
The apostle says, “ Kejoice ; and again I say, rt'joice.” 
If we look to the precedents of illustrious Christians, 
we find joy to have been not their occasional but 
almost their ordinary possession. Anna said, “ My 
heart rejoiceth in the Lord;” David said, “My soul 
shall rejoice in God;” Abraham saw Christ’s day afar 
off, and leaped for joy ; and the early Christians had 
such joy in their hearts that they took even joyfully 
the spoiling of their goods. And an apostle felt it 
to be so real, that he said, “ Count it all joy when ye 
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fall into divers afflictions and tribulations.” So that 
if the Bible describes w hat is really Christian character, 
if it be a portrait of Christian experience, there ought 
to be more joy in Christian hearts than generally is 
found there, more happiness in Christian experience' 
than is often the case. The apostle does not say, we 
may rejoice, or occasionally we have rejoiced ; but he 
lays it down as if it w(‘re the ordinary tone and feeling 
— VV^e joy in God through Christ Jesus, through 
whom w’e have rec(‘ived the atonement.” The joy 
of the world is extremely evanescent, because it is 
fed from incidental, perishable and unsatisfactory 
things. The brightest joy that this world has, like 
Jonah’s gourd, springs up in a night, and in a night 
it dies. It is an irnddental, occasional, and alw^ays 
a perishable thing. I do not say it is sinful to rejoice 
in our friends, in our acquaintance, in our health, in 
our j)ros])erity, in a beautil’ul day, in the bright sun- 
shine, in the country, on thi^ sea side ; there is a joy 
that springs from these things perfectly moral, and 
therefon' in its ])lace truly proper. But there is a 
joy richer than all, w hich ought andwhic'h must super- 
sede all, — the joy that we have in God through Jesus 
Christ, from what God is, from wdiat he has given, 
from what he lias promised, and from what w^e may 
expect when w(‘ enter into the joy of our Lord, and 
^are admitted to his presence, where there is fulness of 
joy, and pleasures for evermore. Henc(* the joy of a 
Christian, described here by the apostle, is abundant. 
Our Lord says that he has taught us, and spoken to 
us, that our joy maybe full. The joy of a Christian is 
heartfelt joy. It is not the joy of the senses, or the 
imagination, or the eye, or the ear, w hieh is all that 
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can be said of natural joy ; but it is the joy of the 
heart ; — ^your hearts shall rejoice. And it is a joy, too, 
so deep and real, that, unlike earthly joys, it is not 
dependent on any shape or sense. If our water is 
drawn from a spring, that water is abundant or it fails 
according as the spring is; but when it is drawn from 
an inexliaustible source, it lasts for ever. The joys of 
this world evaporate, and are dried up when they 
are most wanted; but the joy of a Christian is very 
mucih like one of the 8j)rings tliat are found amid the 
Alpinci glaciers — they an' not frozen in winter; and in 
summer, when otlier springs are dried up, they flow 
fastest and yield the most abundant Hup])ly. So the 
Christian’s joy, drawn from an inexhaustible source, is 
permanent, and outlives those things that extinguish 
the natural man’s joy. Hence tluit beautiful passage, 
never too often (piott*d, — Although the fig-tree shall 
not blossom, neither shall fruit be in the vines ; the 
labour of the olive shall fail, and tlu‘ fields shall yield 
no m(‘at ; the flock shall be cut oft’ from the fold, and 
there shall be no herd in the stalls; y(‘t I wall rejoice 
in the Lord, 1 will joy in tlie God of my salvation.” 
In otluT words, the prophet says, in a darker and 
cloudier dispensation, that the joy that he had was 
so deep, so cordial, so little dependent upon earthly 
springs, that when all those springs shall bo dried up, 
and everything that he has shall disappear, he shall# 
have left that whicdi the world cannot take, as it could 
not give, — joy in the God of his salvation. The Psalm- 
ist said very beautifully, — “ Oh send forth thy light 
and thy truth. Then will I go to thd altar of God.” 
If he had stopped there, he wmuld have been a mere 
ceremonialist, a tractarian, or a Eomanist; but he 
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adds, — I will go to the altar of God — to God my 
exceeding joy” — the altar, a step towards Him who 
was the end of the altar in that dispensation. A 
Christian joys, then, in God the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. He joys in the Father, because he 
is his Father; we joy in Christ Jesus, says the apos- 
tle, as our Saviour ; and we joy in the Holy Ghost, 
for the kingdom of God is righteousness, peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost. We joy in his love that has 
come forth on its holy and beautiful embassy to save 
us ; we joy in his holiness and justice, which, instead 
of being against us, as they would have been, if there 
had been no atonement, are now for us ; for he is 
faithful and just to forgive us through Christ, the 
atonement. We joy in God’s providential govern- 
ment, because we feel that our Father not only made 
all, but rules all. And, whatever, therefore, betides a 
Christian, he believes to be a missionary from God ; 
and that all things, however they feel or look at the 
moment, really and truly are working for good to 
them that love God, and are the called according to his 
purpose. 

Thus a Christian joys in God’s character, as re- 
vealed in Christ ; he joys in God’s providential govern- 
ment, feeling that nothing can separate him from 
God, and that all things, under God’s touch and im- 
pulse, work for his good, and directly, or indirectly, 
prove to us mercy, blessings, and benefits. He re- 
joices in God also, not only from what God is, but 
also from what God has done and will do. Because our 
sins are pardoned, for we have remission through his 
blood, even the forgiveness of sin, we joy in God, 
through Jesus Christ, by whom we have received the 
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atonement. We joy in God, through Clirist’s atone- 
ment, because thereby the Holy Spirit is given to 
every true Christian to enlighten him, to sanctify 
him, to comfort him, and so to ap])ly to his heart the 
joy of God, that that joy shall be to liim actual. 

We joy in God, through Christ’s Atonement, be- 
cause thereby death is destrtn ed ; the sting of death 
is taken away. In a Christian’s (‘ase dt'ath does not 
cease to have bt‘ing; tlie soid of a ludic'ver ])arts from 
its earthly tenement just as dot's ilu' soul of an unbe- 
liever ; but you know that the same outward fact may 
have very dilferent as])eets to dihereiit jx'rsons. The 
pillar of cloud and of lire, wlitui it seemt'd all bright- 
ness to Israel, was all blackness to Egypt that was 
behind; and sc dtaith may be all black lu^ss to the un- 
convtirted man, and yt't all brightnt'ss to tlu' Christian. 
The same outward fact, tiurtdbrt', may prt'sent itselt‘ 
in difierent aspects to ditlert'nt men, according to the 
character and spiritual condition of these in the sight 
of a holy God. Now, to a Christ ian, diaitli has lost 
his bitterest element. Tliert^ is the ])ain of sickness, 
there is the agony of dying ; but, in a Christian’s con- 
viction and experiences, tlu're is not in death tlu^ sting, 
because sin is pardoned and ])ut away ; and di^ath, 
therefore, is but the uncoiling and the unwinding 
of life, the summons to the soul to leavci its tene- 
ment of clay, and move to everlasting refreshment ; to 
his body the repose in the dust till the resurrection 
morn, to his soul instant and blessed entrance into 
glory. 

And we joy in God, through Christ’s atonement, 
because thereby the way to lieaven is revealed to us, 
— ^the future is also revealed to us. Eternity is not 
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now an undiscovered and an unknown land. K it 
were so, we should dread it. Man is prone to fear 
what he does not know. The thorough knowledge of 
a thing is almost alone sufficient to dissipate fear. 
Let the disease that attacks you, let the epidemic that 
overtakes you, be dreadful in its character as it may — 
the thorough com])rehcn8ion of it is the dispersion of 
all fear about it. So, in reference to eternity ; as long 
as it is an unknown land, so long it is fearful ; but, 
when it is thrown open, irradiated by the Sun ot 
Kighteousness— when we see the land, that is afar off, 
lying in the light of the King whom we see in his 
beauty, to use the words of Isaiah, o\ir fears are scat- 
tered, we perceive that it is our home, that our Elder 
Brother is ther(‘, that our nearest relatives wait to 
welcome us, and we strike th(‘ tent in the desert, and 
take our inarch to tlie better land, not as to a strange 
place and a foreign ])eople, but to our home, where 
our Faih('r, our fritmds, and our brethren are. 

And lastly, w'e joy in God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, because we not only know' what heaven is, but 
also the way to it. If any one should say, with 
Thomas of old, “Lord, show^ us the way,” — we know" 
not whither thou goest, and how can w e know" the way ? 
— the answv'r to such is just Avhat it w"as to Thomas; 
and it ought to be as entire satisfiiciion to us as it 
was to him — “ I am the way, the truth, and the life ; 
no man cometh unto the Father but by me.” By 
that atonement we have opened up to us that way ; 
and, therefore, an apostle says, “ Having therefore, 
brethren, boldness to enter into the holiest by the 
blood of Jesus,” — that is, the atonement — “ by a new 
and living way, which he hath consecrated for us 
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through the vail,” — which he hath rent, and so laid 
open a heavenly and a better land, — “ which he hath 
consecrated for us through the vail, that is to say, his 
flesh. And having an high priest over the house of 
God, let us draw near with a true heart in full as- 
surance of faitli, having our hearts spriiddt'd from an 
evil conscien(H‘.” Let us “joy in God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have now^ received 
the atonement.” 

Let us, th(T('fore, regard Cliristianity not as a re- 
ligion of gloom, but of joy ; not as si'puh'hral in its 
aspect, and sorrowful in its toiu^s, but as bright, 
radiant, full of ho])e, littc'd to clu'er, to animate, and 
to deliglit. Th(‘ clouds of des])air and darkness may 
still rest around Mount Sinai, but about Ihe Cross all 
is brightness, because all is ])eac(‘. TluTcfon?, “ we 
joy in God through our Lord Jesus (lirist, by whom 
we have now rec(‘ived the atommumt.” And, if W(* 
ourselves have r(‘C(‘ived it, w(* have tasted sonudhing of 
its joy, though we may constitutionally di Her from each 
other. One man is more susc(‘ptibl(', more' sensitive 
than anoth(‘r. One can wt‘ep when anotluT cannot ; 
we have di Hen mt constitutional sympatliic's: yet if our 
joy be not an overliowing passion, it will be a stt'adfast, 
permanent princi[)l(‘. If it b(? not, as it is in some, 
bright sunshiru', it will be, at least, ])lain daylight. 
If we be Christians, we must have soim* experience 
of, and some acquaintance \vith, that joy with which a 
stranger cannot intermeddle. If we have received 
this joy, let us seek to -spread it. It is the law of 
good news that w e cainiot keep it to ourstHves ; if it 
be that which will benefit others, by a law of our 
nature we shall make it known. Have we learned 
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that there is an Atonement, that we may receive — 
not pay for, or toil for, but receive ? Are we rest- 
ing on it ? If we are not, how shall we escape if‘ we 
neglect so great salvation, so freely offered, so avail- 
able to all ? If we have received it, let us tell others 
of it, directly or indirectly — by w ord, or by tract, or 
by Bible, or by life — in any w^ay we like : but let us 
try, according to our means, or measure, or talent, or 
temperament, to let others know that Christianity is 
our happiness on earth, and the dawn, even before 
time closes, of that full joy which shines without a 
cloud, and without suspension, in the better laud for 
ever and ever. 



CHAPTEll VII. 

THE CIIUISTIAN OFFEUING. 

“ I beneech you tliereforc brotlireu, by the mercies of God, that ye 
present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God. 
which is your reasonable service.” — Homans xii. 1. 

We have sei'ii, in Ht'cond tdiaptiT of Leviticus 
which we have read, tlie jirescriht'd olierings that 
were to follow the propitiatory saerilices. We havt^ 
seen that these, in some dt'grin^, rt'pri'si'iited and 
set forth the spiritual and eucharistic sacrifices that 
all belitwtTS art; to make. We have in this verse, in 
the prescrijttions of the apostle, a definition and de- 
scription of those sacrifu'es, as first and cliiefest, tht; 
living man, surrendered to God that madt; and r(‘- 
deemed him, a living sacrifice, rational, intelligent, and 
spiritual ; and this proclaimed to be now', in opposi- 
tion to the ofierings once givtm, an acceptable service 
to God. 

You will notice, first of all, that the aj)ostle does 
not enjoin this by the force of apostolical authonty. 
He might have said, “ 1 command you to do so he 
might have said, Present your bodies;” but he does 
not do so. Every sacrifice, as we shall see by-and-by, 
must be voluntary. He therefore beseeches not com- 
mands, — “I beseech you by the mercies of God.” 
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He Bpeaks as a father to his children, as a friend to 
his friends, as a teacher to his pupils; ever feeling, 
what we need also to feel, that never is authority so 
impressive as when clothed in love ; and never does a 
(Command so deeply strike the heart as when it comes 
from a heart that truly loves. 

He beseeches them, not by the authority of 
Christ, though he might have done so ; but “ by 
the mercies of God.” He takes his stand, not oil 
Sinai, but on Calvary ; he makes the fulcrum of his 
appeal not h'gal, but evangelical ground. He who 
thinks that God is an ever-exacting Master, will give 
him reluctant and very imperfect service ; but he who 
looks upon God as exacting nothing, but giving all, 
will present to him his body a living sacrifice, his 
reasonable and his acceptable service. Think less of 
God as commanding, more of God as bestowing ; and 
by a law that has its (‘xplanation in our nature, you 
will serve him most. It is not a slave that hears a 
tyrant commanding that gives him his best service ; 
it is a son that listens to a father’s request that yields 
the most beneficent and joyous offering. 

But, it may be asked, what are these mercies ? It 
is a singular fact, that the Ht'brew word rendered so 
generally “ mercy,” has usually no singular number — 
it is generally in the plimal ; as if one could not have 
one mercy vlthout having innumerable mercies in 
its train. But what is mercy ? It is love in contact 
with sin. If there had been no sin, we never had 
known what mercy is. Love lights upon the unfallen ; 
love, refracted into mercy, lights upon those who are 
the victims of sin. And how shall we enumerate God’s 
mercies ? Pardoning mercies, sanctifying mercies, pre- 
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serving mercies, comforting mercies, redeeming mer- 
cies : mercies in creation, mercies in providence, mer- 
cies in redemption. Who does not feel that all his 
paths, from iniancy till now, have been paved witli 
mercies; that the bitterest cup he has drank, in his 
bitterest moments, had in it sweeter mercies than he 
ever deserved V Our mercies, if we had eyes to see, are 
like the stars of the sky in tlieir niiiiibtT and in their 
brilliancy ; like the flowers of tlie earth in tlu'ir fra- 
grance and theii' beauty; uiu'xpected, often unasked, 
always and everywliere undt'served. That man is 
blind that cannot see liis nuTcies ; lu' is instmsible, 
indeed, who does not feel tliem ; and he will not be 
a long possessor of them, or long enjoy them, who 
does not give to (lod what lu* deserv(‘s — a tribute 
of thanksgiving and praise for his ])oss(*88ion of 
them. I know not a more beautil'ul reca])itulation 
of mercies than the very first hymn that we have 
often sung : — - 


“ Wlien all Tliy merrios, O iny God, 

My rihiiif^ soul sui'voys ; 

Transj)orU!d with tho view, I ’m lost 
111 wonder, lovtr, and praise. 

“ Oh ! how shall words, with equal wui luth, 
My fj;rati tilde declare ; 

That glows witliin iny ravish’d heart ' 

Ilut Thou caiist read it there. 

“ Thy providence iny life sustain’d, 

And all my wants redress’d ; 

When in the silent womb I lay, 

And hung upon the breast. 

“ To all my weak complaints and cries, 

Thy meicy lent an ear, 
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Ere yet my feeble tboughts hod leani’d 
To form themselves in prayer. 

“ Unnumber’d comforts to my soul 
'J’hy tender care bestow’d, 

Before my infant heart conceived 
From whom those comforts flow’d. 

Wlien in the slippery paths of youth, 

With heedless steps, I ran ; 

Thine arm, unseen, conveyed me safe, 

And led me up to njan. 

“Through hidden dangers, toils, and deaths, 

It gently clear’d my way ; 

And through the pleasing snares of vice, 

More to be fear’d than tliey. 

“ When worn with sickness, oft hast thou 
With health renew’d my face; 

And, when in sins and sorrows sunk, 
lievived my soul with grace. 

“ Thy bounteous hand with worldly hii^s 
Hath made my cup run o’er; 

And, in a kind and faithful friend, 

Hath di>uhh*d aU my store. 

“ Ten thousand thousand precious gifts 
My daily thanks employ; 

Nor is the least a cheerful lieart, 

Tl»at tastes these gifts with joy.” 

I beseech you, therefore, hy these, tlie mereies of 
God, that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, 
holy, acc(‘ptable unto God, which is your reasonable^ 
service.” 

But not only does Paul allude to tlie mercies ol* 
God, hut he uses also a preposition of great signifi- 
cance. He says : “ I beseech you, therefore ^ There- 
fore''' is illative, or inferential: it denotes something 
that he had said before, on the ground of which he 
urges this duty. So that my text is what mathema- 
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ticians call “ a corollar}^” drawn from a theorem, or 
a proposition previously establislied. But what has 
ho been establishing here ? He lias been laying 
down all the doctrines of gmce ; and he argues that, 
because these truths are revealed and inspirt'd by 
Hod, there'fore, instead of living in disregard of aU 
the moral duties of the law, you are constrained, by 
an impulse the more powerful, because it is grace, to 
present your bodies living sacrifices to (lod. What 
are the truths that Paul has ])ri‘viously established, 
not only with im‘sistible n asoning, but under the 
inspiration of the Spirit of God ? In a ])rcviou8 part 
he has shown, that tlmre is no condemnation in heaven 
or in earth, from law or Gospel, to them that are in 
Christ Jesus. He has shown, in t}u‘ lu xt })lace, that 
the righteousness of Christ is unto all, and u])OU all 
that believe; their only justification in God’s sight. 
He has shown, in the next place, the (‘l(‘ction of God ; 
that it is not of him that walk(‘th, or of him that run- 
neth, but of God. The jirevious ch:ij)ter--the el(‘venth 
— of the Epistle to the Komans, is the strongi'st decla- 
ration of what we call the doctrim‘ of (‘h‘ction — what 
is sometimes calh'd divine jiredi'stination, but which 
really is, when explain(‘d, what it is calh^d more fre- 
quently in the Bible, the doctrine of grac(‘, of sove- 
reign grace. The common notion of* [xtsojis that do 
not know the Gosj)el, is that God has ])r(‘destinated 
some men to eternal hcdl, and other incui to eternal 
heaven. That is not the language of the Bible. I 
have stated before my belief that God has predt‘stinated 
nobody to hell. I do not bebeve that God drives any 
man to hell ; 1 believe, on the contrary, that God has 
so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 

I 
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Son, that whosoever believeth on him may not perish, 
but have eternal life ; and if any are lost in everlast- 
ing ruin, the reason of their loss is not in God, but 
wholly in themselves. I have often quoted the passage, 
and it is one that needs to be often quoted, because 
important : — “ Come, ye blessed of iny Father, inherit 
the kingdom” — inherit, relationship — “the kingdom 
prepared for you" — ^prepared for you — “ from the 
foundation of the world.” But how different is his 
language to the lost : “ Depart from me, ye cursed, 
into everlasting” — not “Depart from ma, inherit" but 
“ Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, 
prepared for the devil and his angels” — not meant 
for you, not designed for you, not got ready for you, 
but prepared for the devil and his angels. The con- 
trast between these two is most instructive : the one 
is, “ Come, ye blessed of my Father;” the opposite is, 
not “Depart, ye cursed of my Father,” but “ Depart, 
ye cursed.” “ Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit;” 
the other is, “Depart, ye ciused” — not “inherit,” 
but “Depart, ye cursed” — go on as you have been 
going ; go on in the course you have taken upon 
earth, and continue it for ever and for ever. The one 
is, “inherit the kingdom” — the palace of kings and 
of priests; the other is, “everlasting fire” — everlast- 
ing, in spite of all the criticisms put upon the word. 
It is utterly impossible for any enlightened biblical 
scholar — with all respect for Professor Maurice — ^to 
come to any other conclusion than this : that if heaven 
be everlasting, and not a transient rest, hell is ever- 
lasting, and not a temporary purgatory. I cannot 
come to any other conclusion ; and 1 do think that the 
learned professor would have done far greater service 
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if, instead of trying to explain away the misery of the 
lost, he had tried to show how welcome, hoAv free, 
how open to every soul under heaven, are all the 
glories and the privileges of the blessed. If any soul 
perish, the strength of our appeal is in this, that it 
perishes a suicide. There art^ none but suicides in 
heU — tliat is, men self-slain. I know the difficulty 
in believing this — I know how we ministers often put 
obstructions in your way, instead of making plain the 
path of the Lord, by metaphysical questions, whilst 
we ought simply to state, as the Bible plainly tells us, 
that there is no decree in the past, or in the present, 
between one soul and Christ Jesus this monu'iit ; that 
there is nothing to ])revent every sinner in this as- 
sembly — the old(‘st, th(* worst, and th(,‘ vih'st— from 
having perfect peace, through th(‘ blood of sprinkling^ 
without money, and without price, and without delay, 
this very day. It is the very goodness of tlu^ offier 
that makes men think it too good to be truc^ — it is 
the very simplicity of tlie Oospel tliat mak(‘8 men 
hesitate to close with the glorious oHers, and find, 
what they may now find — perfect ])eaee, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 

We are sure, however, that there is an election to 
heaven, or, in other words, we believe in the sove- 
reignty of God’s grace. Every soul that is saved 
feels that, before he came to God, God drew him to 
him ; that God spoke to him before he replit^d ; that 
the first impulse that leads him to heavtm was commu- 
nicated by God, ofte^ when he has sought it not, often 
when he expected it not, and always when he deserved 
it not. Well, grant me that God first draws me to 
follow him, without my wishing to do so first, and I 
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do not care whether you say that God purposed to do 
so millions of years ago, or whether he purposed to do 
so five minutes ago — it is all the same thing, because 
it is sovereign on God’s part. Grant me, based on 
this, that I can deserve nothing, that I can purchase 
nothing, that I can do nothing, and that God must do 
all, or I am lost, and you withhold from me predestinar 
tion or election as a word, but you have given me all 
that that word really contains. 

Now the whole of the 11th chapter of the Epistle 
to the Eomans is an unfolding of the doctrine of 
election. Some men would say, If we are elected to 
heaven, then we may live as we like. But the answer 
of the apostle is. Because you are chosen to heaven, 
therefore present your bodies living sacrifices, which 
is your reasonable sendee. Because you are not 
justified by anything you can do, because you are not 
sanctified by yourselves, but by the Spirit of God, 
therefore do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly 
with your God. In other words, the very truths 
w'hicli the world thinks open the floodgates of all 
licentiousness, are those which the apostle says 
constrain to whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are honest, and 
lovely, and of good report. And let me add, too, that 
election, as stated in the Bible, is neither stated as it 
is in the 17th Article of the Church of England, or 
as it is in our Confession of Faith. In both of these 
documents it is defined too much as a hard, dry, theo- 
logical dogma. It is like a flower preserved between 
the leaves of a book — very beautiful, but very withered, 
and very dry. But in the Bible, it is presented in 
all its freshness, not as a mere dogma, but clothed 
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in the beauty and the interest of a living reality. 
The man whose heart is not changed by the Spirit of 
God, may talk about election as long as he will, but 
he talks about something he does not possess ; and 
the man who does not believe the truth may talk 
about predestination as long as he will, but he has 
no lot or interest in Christ’s reconciliation. If you 
will take care that you elect Christ as your only 
Saviour, — we can guarantee you that he has elected 
you to be the heirs of his glory, — make yourselves 
sure of the lower evidence, and you need not be 
afraid of the higher result. Do not try to look into 
God’s hidden book in heaven, to find your name 
there ; but look into God’s rev(‘aled book upon earth, 
and see what your character is tliere ; and if you find 
that it agrees with what is there, yon may be sure 
that your names arc' wTittc'ii in the Lamb’s Book of 
Life. It is a most precious and interesting truth, 
that all the doctrines of grace are rc'presented by the 
apostle as leading, — not as the world would say, to 
the practice* of evil, but to the pnictice and to the 
preferemce of w'hat is good. ‘‘ Therefore,” he says — 
“ therefore, because these truths have^ bc'cn revealed ; 
because you are e-hosen in Christ from the foundation 
of the world, because you are justified by his righteous- 
ness alone, be.‘cause^ you are the sons of God, and if 
sons, heirs of God and joint heirs wdth Christ ; be- 
cause you are the inmates of the kingdom of heaven, 
therefore, on this very ground, present your bodies, 
work out your salvation with fear and trembling.” 
“ It is God that worketh in you;” but because God 
has thus vouchsafed his grace, and given you full, 
free, and irrevocable pardon through his own mercy 
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in Christ Jesus, present your bodies living saeritic^s 
to God, “ your bodies ” — the language is Levitieal : 
it is plainly Aaron itic and saerifieial. It is equiva- 
lent to saying, Present all you are, all that you 
have, all you poss(‘ss, a liviiig sacrifice, acceptable to 
God. And when the sacrifice was presented by an 
offerer of old, the very first id(‘a of it was renuiuoation 
of all right to it ; when he had laid it upon the altar 
he gave uj) tlu', whole of his interest in it : it was 
transfcTred coinj:)letely. And when you, thertdbre, 
present your bodies to God, you givt‘ up your own 
int(‘rest in tlunn ; you C(‘ase to care about them in the 
sense of (*arking care; you ceast‘ to be anxious to provide 
for them ; you have committed them to God to be 
dedicated to his glory, to b(‘ taken care of in his 
provid(;nce, and when de])osited in the dust to be 
watch(*d over by his omnipresence, till fit to be com- 
panions for the glorified and immortal souls. Your 
feet are to walk in his ways, your hands to fight the 
good fight, your ears to listen to his word, your hearts 
to love him, your intcdlects to study his character; all 
your faculties, howtwer gifted, to minister to him; aU 
your affections, however dear, to cluster round his 
throne ; wliatever you are, and have, and feel, and 
enjoy, to be consecrated to Him wdio has redeemed 
you by his blood, and made you sons and heirs of 
his glory. 

It was to be a voluntary offering. No sort of 
sacrifice in ancient days was of any worth unless it 
was voluntary. And you recollect when we read of 
the erection of the Tabernacle, how strongly it was 
insisted upon by Moses that every offering that was 
made should be purely a voluntary ofiering. And by 
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the teac'hiiig of the apostlis you are still to ^yreseni 
your bodit‘s. Tlu' spontaneity of the at*t is part of 
its essential excadhuiee. llaiul-work, however beau- 
tiful, never can take tlie place of Iieart-work. Wliat 
you do, whether in word or in deed, you are to do all 
to the glory of tlie Lord. 

But you are to prestnit this body of yours, we are 
told, a living saerifiee. Tluav W(‘re two kinds of saeri- 
fiees. First,— auiiual saeriliet's, as rtvordi'd in the 
lirst eha[>t(‘r of Levilieiis; thes(‘ wt're (‘.\piatt)ry, and 
are gone, Jiow that Clirist, tlu^ true sacrilice, is eomo. 
There witc, st‘eoiidly, (Mieharislie sma’iliec's ; these 
are in tin* second ehaptt'r, and such are tlu^ sacri- 
fices that wi‘ are now to oiler to (lod. Wt' have tliese 
very sacrific(\s noticed l)y inspiration its(df Isaiah 
says, — “They sliall bring all your brethren for an 
oftering unto tlu‘ Lord.” JLer(‘ art' nuai rej)r(‘s(‘nted 
as an ollering unto t}i(‘ Lord. And, in this very 
episth^ — tlie Epistle to the Itoinans the apostli' tells 
us, in languagt‘ (‘xactly of the sarne kind, -''That 
T should Ik* the minister of Jesus (Christ to tlu^ (len- 
tiles, nnnislering the gosp(‘l of (lod, that tlu* ottering 
up of the Gentiles might be acc(‘])tabl(‘, b(*ing sancti- 
fied by the Holy Ghost.” Here you have tlu* ])hnise 
applied to Gentiles that is, to Christians. Theri*fore 
our bodies are to be ])res(‘nt(*d to God, not as (‘xpia^ 
tions for sins they have doiu*, but as expressions of 
gratitude and devotedness to Jl im, who, by one Atone- 
ment, has forgiven all sins of tlie past, and wlu) asks 
US now, by the nierci(*s xve liave so richly received, to 
consecrate ours(*lve8 as ministers and s(Tvauts unto 
him who loved us, and gave himself for us. 

This offering of our body is represented by the 
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apostle here, as a living sacrifice. The Jew presented 
the slain victim as the shadow of the Great Expiation 
for his sins. In the peace-ofiering he presented bread, 
or flour, or corn, and oil, and frankincense, as the ex- 
pressions of his gratitude to God. But we present a 
sacrifice, nobler than the Jews ; which, though infi- 
nitely distant from Clirist’s offering of himself, is, next 
to Christ’s, the greatest that can be offered on the 
altar, or presented to God himself. The life that is 
offered, is life in its noblest development — the life of 
the individual heart ; a living dedication to Him who 
has redeemed it by his ])reciou8 blood. And the apostle 
uses tiie word “ body,” to denote that it is not merely 
a quiescent ff'eling, but active — the body, the exponent 
of the w ants of tlie soul, the will of the heart, aud the 
principles of the mind. 

This sacrifi(*e that w'o are to offer is called a holy 
one. You remember the victims selected for the 
altars of Aaron w ere to be without blemish, w ithout 
spot. And tlie strict meaning of the w’ord “holy,” 
I think I told you before, is j)roperly separated^ se- 
questrated, set opart. Y ou have the w ord holy applied 
to profane tilings in the Bible, as you have it most 
generally applied to good, or pure, or noble things. 
And tlie r(*ason is, that w hatever is set apart is called 
in the Hebrew kodosh ^ — in the Greek ay/oy, — Latin 
sacer, holy, or sacred. We find the expression in 
a Latin poet, aiiri sacra fames — literally, “ the sacred 
thirst of gold;” but properly it means, “the accursed 
thirst of gold;” showing us that the meaning of the 
word sacer, or “holy,” is simply that which is set 
apart for a specific puiq^ose. When, therefore, we 
are told that our bodies are to be holy or sacred, it 
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separated from the subjugation of Satan, sepa- 
rated from the 8er\'ice of sin, disinfected of every 
earthly taint, and of every mortal alloy, presented in 
all their purity to (lod ; so that to take tliat body and 
use it for sin, is the same as to desecrate the temple 
and profane the worship of tlie living and the true 
God. “Know ye not that your bodies are the temples 
of the Holy Ghost?” 

It is said in the next place, to be “acceptable 
unto God.” The sacriiice made by us of our bodies 
is said to be acceptable to God. Tlu're are many 
sacrifices that men make, which are not accc'ptable. 
They may be good, or tluy may Ix^ pure, but the 
sacrifice's are not therefore acce])tal)h‘. He tliat 
clothes hi ma(‘lt in coarse raiment, liv(‘s in a hermitage, 
separated from the rest of mankind, (‘ats coarsi' food, 
fasts all day, and j)ray8 all night — Hindi a man is not 
presenting an acce[)tab]e sacrifice. Hi^ may do it from 
a pure motives and with a good iidc'nt; but the ques- 
tion that will be put to him, is, -“Who hath najuired 
this at thy hands?” Wlien you ask t]u‘ question,— 
“ Wherewithal shall I come IxTon' t in' Jmrd, and 
bow myself before the High God? Shall 1 come as 
the Homan is t ? Shall I come bidbre him \\ith burnt- 
offerings, with calvt's of a year old, with rams, and 
rivers of oil ? Or shall I, like tin* heathen, give my 
first-born for the sin of my soul ?”— however good 
your motives, however divine your end, yet all such 
things are blasted, because they are forbidden. “He 
hath showed thee, O man, what is good. And what 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” This 
is acceptable service to God, 
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Not only is it acceptable sen'ice, but it is called in 
the next jdace your reasonable service. The word 
reamnahle (*()nv(‘ys the idea of something that con- 
trasts w ith the material and the carnal. It is not a 
service of beasts and of birds, of brt'ad and of corn, 
but the oflfcTing of sonicthing tliat r(‘lat(‘s to the soul, 
or the mind ; and, tlnTcforc, it contrasts with what is 
[)ompous, s[)lendid, and magnificent. Tlie acceptability 
of a sacrifice is not tlie sjdendour or riches of them 
that ])resent it it is not magnificent accompaniments 
of swinging censers, ascamding frankincense — it is not 
gold and silv(‘r v('ssels, — altars on which an' piled the 
riches of tin' ('artli, — tlu'si' are no contribniions to the 
ex(*.(dlenc(‘ or the acceptability of the sacrifice; — it 
must Ix' flu' saeriri(.*e of the heart, the oilering of the 
walling mind ; flu' victim tliat (lod himself has en- 
joined ; this oidy is acceptable to him. 

Having sei'ii tlu' meaning of the text, let us next 
notice, — it is our duly to com})ly with thi' prescrip- 
tion of Paul. All you have is not your owm, but 
God’s. To him you owe the loyalty of subjects, the 
obedience' of creaturi's, the ])rais(‘s and the acclamar 
tions of n'deenu'd saints. This is the tax you owe 
to the King of kings ; this the tribute he demands : 
it is your duty clu'('rfully to pay it. But, in the next 
place, it is your privilege. AVe have toO much of Sinai 
in the disposition of us all. A\'^e are so prone to think 
upon what w e must do, and what wu' ought to do, 
and so averse to consider wdiat w^e may do, and what 
it is our ])rivilege to do. Your question here ought 
not to be, Ought I to do this ? but, May I do this ? It 
is privilege that God })ermits you to w orship him — it 
is privilege that he permits you to read his Holy 
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Word. We oiiglit more to feel that we may, than 
to feel Hint we mmt. And to present this saeritice 
to G{>d is our intends! ; for it is not only r(‘nsonal)le — 
the most reasonable ihing upon earth is Christianity, 
the most irratiorial thing under the sun is seeptieism ; 
your eonseienees res})ond to my words when they 
testify within you tliat it is reasouahh', but it is 
riglit, we ought to do it, hut our jaissious, our })re- 
fcreuees, and our pn'judiees, will riot ltd. us do it; it 
is our int(‘r(‘st to (K) it, for it is ai‘t‘t‘j)tahle to God. 
Whatev(‘r h(‘ is plt'astal to aee(‘])t, siirtdy il is our 
inttTest to otftT. And it is to !)t‘ do!u\ as I havi' said, 
in faith. We are not to think tliai an}thing, anywhtTe 
offered, is ae(‘e[)tahle to God ; hut wt' art* to ttller what 
he prt‘st‘riht‘s on tlie altar Clu*ist tliat ht* has ap- 
pointed, to the glory t)f tlu^ name t)l‘ Him who loved 
us, and ga^■e himself lor us. And avIh'u wt* think 
that w(‘ owe to God all we have* as ereaturt's, all we 
tastti evt‘ry day of his prt)\ ith'utial gootlnt'ss, all w(* 
hope for as the ])urehase of atoning Idood, tlo wt^ not 
feel, with an tanphasis which tln‘si‘ things t)Ught to 
impart, we art' lud our t>wn, wt* art' bought with a 
priee — the preeious hltaal of a Lamb? thertddre, let 
us glorify God with our souls and our hodit's, which 
are his; or, translatt'd h\to my tt'xt, “ lVt‘st*nt your 
bodies living sacrifiet's, aeet'ptahh* untt> God, whitdi is 
your reasonable serviet*.” In out; stmso - and here 
lies the greatness of man, hut a greatiu'ss that em- 
bosoms his noblest obligations - bretlireii, all things 
are yours — whether the learned Paul, or the (‘loquent 
Cephas, or life with its trials, or death with its fears, 
or things present wdth their anxieties, or things to 
come with their hopes — all these things are yours; 
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you are magnificent possessors, you have a great in- 
heritance; but, we must add what inspiration adds, 
you, the inheritors of all these things, are Christ’s, 
and Christ is Ood’s. Therefore, glorify God with your 
souls and your bodies, which are his. All that you 
have is a trust ; you are but trustees. Your money is 
not your own ; your time, your health, your strength, 
are not your own. Whatever you have, you have as a 
trustee. What would you say of that man who should 
take the irujiiey entrusted to him, and lay it out upon 
himself — what would you say of that Christian who 
begins his prayer, “ God be merciful to me, and bless 
me, that thy ways may be known upon earth — that I 
may be a missionary — that I may diffuse the know- 
ledge of Christianity, or thy saving health among all 
nations;” but who spends it totally upon himself? 
I do not say that you are not to enjoy whatever God 
gives you in his good providence. We do not ad- 
vocate macadamizing all society, and red\u*ing it all 
to the same dead level. I think that Avould be most 
absurd. While ea(‘h man lives in the sphere in which 
Provid(*uce has plac'ed him, and by doing so, confers 
the greatest good upon society around him, yet the 
poorest and the richest together must know that 
they have more than they can use — that there are 
mouths to be filled, nakecbiess to be clothed, ignorance 
to be tajight, the weak to be raised up, the bowed 
down to be upheld ; and a large world around looking 
for him that hath to go and help them that have not. 
Let us, then, my dear friends, as thus redeemed of 
God, as having all things from him, present our bodies 
living sacrifices unto Him. Our lives are not our own. 
Never forget that we all think, because we have a 
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sort of personabty in our experience, that our life is 
our own. But what is the fact ? Your life — for a 
single day, of every day — is in your trust only. Men 
talk of the need of miracles ! AVhv, every morning Qod 
gives you a new life ; every beat of your heart is a new 
burst of bfe to you ! The constant tendency of life is 
to go out — like a spark on tlie sea, like warmth in 
winter. And there are, in every part of that poor 
body of yours, ten thousand chemical laws naidy, the 
instant life lets go its hold, to seize upon that body, 
and reduce it to a mass of corrujdion so loathsome, that 
the nearest and the dearest are comjx'lled to bury it 
out of siglit in the grave. And whosi‘, th(‘n, is your 
life ? God’s ! And, if we owe life to God, surely we 
ought to consecrate it to his service. 1 have often 
thought that W(* hav(? in sleep sonu'thing lik(* a fore- 
taste of what d(*ath is. 1 seem to Iwive a sort of hold 
upon my life when I am awake ; but v'h(*n h 1(‘(*[) begins 
to steal ov(‘r me, 1 feel as if 1 witi* hdting go my lile, 
that I have no ])Ower over it, tliat some one above me 
must take care of it, or 1 shall nev(T wake again. Thus, 
sleep is a shadow and a foretaste' of tlui grave, and 
shows, to the strongest and the luailthiest, that in God 
you live, and move, and sjeeak, and walk, and have 
your being. Therefore, thereJbrt' — 1 rejx'at the illative 
particle of the apostle — present that body continually 
to God, a living sacrifice. 

And, lastly, our souls are not our own. God gave 
them, God has redeemed them ; and th(‘ way to find 
our souls in everlasting joy is the way of* consecrating 
them now to God’s service. Pric^sts on t;arth, con- 
secrating all we are to him, we shall be consc'crated 
as priests and kings to God in heaven, worshipping 
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and praising him for ever. And those bodies that 
we have consecrated now, whilst the soul dwells in 
them, will one day be raised from the graAe, where 
they must be deposited for a season; and the fallen 
shrine of humanity shall be rebuilt at the sound of 
the last trump, and be the home of a glorious, im- 
mortal, and happy inhabitant. Consecrated on the 
altar below, our bodies shall be crowned on the throne 
that is above. The direction we have taken upon earth 
shall not be arrested, but jxTpetuated hereafter ; and 
committing soul and body, and all we are, with all 
our cares, our fears, our doubts, our difficulties, unto 
Him, w ho is abl(‘ to keep wdiat we have committed to 
him against that day, let us not doubt for a moment 
that tlu^ soul tliat he has w'ashed in his blood, the in- 
stant it leaves its earthly tenement, is a worshipper 
beside his throne ; and the dead dust that we lay 
beneath the gr(‘en sod, and over which tlu^ grass growls 
for a s(‘ason, shall every atom of it hear the last trump, 
and soul and body, widowed for a season, shall be 
wedded again for ever ; and so wt shall be no more 
priests, with stammering lips and trembling hands 
presenting these imperfect offerings below', but priests 
and kings, singing, in a strain that will ever swell 
and never cease, “ Unto Him that loved us, and washed 
us from our sins in his own blood, and hath made 
us kings and priests unto our God, to him be gloiy, 
and thanksgiving, and praise.” Amen. 
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THE GREAT tJUESTlON. 

“ Wherewith shall I come before the lionl, anil how myself before the 
high Gi>d? shall 1 come before him with biinii-Dllerings, with 
calves of a year iibl ? Will the Lord be pleasid with thoiisaiulB 
of rams, or w'ith ten thousands of rivers of oil ? shall I give my 
lirst*bt)rii for my fransgression, the fruit of my hotly for the sin 
of my soul ? He hath shewed thee, O man. what is good; ami 
what doth the Lord n‘({uire td’ thee, hut to d(* Justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy (mjcI ? ’ — M ic.mi vi. 0 — 8. 


Generally speaking;, the luieonveried man has no 
anxiety on the Huhjeet ol’ reli;;ion at all ; or, it’ a feel- 
ing flits through liis mind on liis responsibility to 
God, and his prospect of apjiearance at the judgment- 
seat, it is transient, and dismisstul or hnried amid 
other thoughts as speedily as ])ossihle. The worldly 
man thinks of religion as a nuTt; affair, cluTished by a 
few, but for whii'h the multitiuh^ havi‘ vtTy little time, 
and aliout which they need feel very little concern. 
The feeling is, one man likes painting, another man 
likes poetry, another trade, and another religion ; every 
one to his own taste ; let every one follow his own pur- 
suit. E^eligion is regarded as one amid many accom- 
plishments ; and the plea is, “ It is not my taste ; it 
may be yours: let us agree to ditfer.” This is the 
common feeling. Anything more miserable one can 
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scarcely conceive; for religion, instead of being a sub- 
ject numbered with the many for each to pursue ac- 
cording to his taste, or for others to reject according 
to their convictions or preferences, is that great truth 
that concerns every man, that affects every man, and 
that creates by its presence a load of responsibility 
inexhaustible on earth as his own immortality, and 
which will meet him at the judgment-day as a savour 
of life, or a savour of death. 

When a step further is taken, and the thoughtless 
man is convinced that his soul is in peril, is satisfied 
that death does not end him, but only transfers him, 
and that by what he is on earth will be determined 
what he shall be for ever, then his first thought is to 
get rid of religion altogether; like the fool, he says 
in his heart, “No God;’’ like the ostrich before her 
pursuer, he hides his head in the earth, and hopes, 
because he does not see his peril, tliat there is none 
behind. 

But when even this is found untenable, and a new, 
deeper, and more penetrating impression is produced ; 
when he sees what God is, and feels what he himself 
is ; and when all the opiates of the world wiU not 
deaden the feeling, and all the dissipation of life will 
not kill, conceal, or extirpate the thought; then he 
asks, almost in the agony of despair, “ If this be so, 
wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and bow ray- 
self before the high God ?” That is, in other words, 
the question, “ What must I do to be saved ? How 
shall I get salvation, and, through salvation, peace with 
God, peace with my own conscience, and with all 
mankind ?” 

The answer to that question is contained in the 
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sequel of this passage. It is obvious that accept- 
ance is here described by the phrase, “come before 
God.’* “ Wherewith shall I come before the Lord ?” 
that is, how shall I be accepted of him ? The thought- 
less man says, “No God;” the Christian walks with 
God, lives before God, does all he does, thinks what 
he thinks, pursues what he pursues, under the eye of 
his Father and his God. The question, therefore, 
of the thoughtful man is, “ How shall I come before 
this Being ? I, clad with sin, before perfect purity— I, 
pressed down by my transgressions, before a holy and 
just God ? Wherewith shall I be entitled to his pre- 
sence, armed against his righteous judgments? what 
will constitute me the recipient of his sparing mercy, 
and embosom me in his everlasting and precious love ?” 
Thus, the soul, awnkened to a sense of its ruin, asks 
earnestly the qut^stiou, “Wherewith shall I come 
before God ?” 

The first thought is, to take something that is 
within one’s reach, and to ofitir that, if peradventure 
God will accept it. Hence the very hrst question, 
“ Shall I come before him with burnt-offerings ? 
Shall I renew the rites and ceremonies of Levi ? Will 
the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, if I had 
them ? Would the sacrifice of so many lead to his 
forgiving sins, and accepting mo as his child? Or 
shall I do what is desperate, almost impossible, cer- 
tainly sinful, — slay my firstborn, and ofier him for the 
sin of my soul ?” My dear friends, when a person is 
under deep conviction of sin, there is no agony he 
wiU not endure, no sacrifice he will not make, no dear 
and cherished thing that he has, which he will not 
freely part wdth, if that agony can be laid, and the 
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sure and certain expectancy of hf^piness can only 
be made intelligible and clear to him, or the prospect 
of meeting God, a just God, and yet a Saviour. 

The reason why such things are thought of is 
tills, that God is seen high, holy, just, true ; that the 
sinner sees himself low, sinfiil, ruined, guilty ; and 
the difficulty that occurs to his mind is, How shall 
such a one be just with God ? He hears ringing still 
from the heights of Sinai, “ The soul that sins shall 
die in his own conscience the echoes of that sound 
are not yet laid ; and, under the feeling of seK-con- 
demnation within, and in the sight of a condemning 
God without, he asks in agony increased, but not 
lulled, ‘‘Wherewith sliall 1 come before the High 
God ?” Is there anything on earth that will introduce 
me? Is there anything upon earth that I can do 
that I may propitiate him ? He mentions all the 
sacrifices recorded here ; and the soul feels that they 
are all vain. No tears shed like the rains in April 
can wash away the least transgression; no blood of 
victims slain upon a thousand altars can expiate a 
single sin ; no resolution for the future, no correction 
of conduct you can conceive, attempt, or accomplish, 
will he any compensation for the law you have broken, 
and the sins you have committed in the past ; and the 
very first discovery that the sinner makes after the pro- 
posal to give thousands of rams and rivers of oil, and 
the fruit of his body for the sin of his soul, is the fact 
that neither by these, nor by sacrifices, nor by offer- 
ings, nor by deeds of law, of any sort, or shape, or 
value, can a man be justified in the sight of God. 

But the answer is given ; for nevex does the Holy 
Spirit propound a difficulty without indicating a solu- 
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tion of it. ‘‘ He hath showed thee, 0 man, what is 
good.” This clause is quite distinct from the n'st. 
“ He hath showed thee, O man, what is good that 
is, you need not ask, “ How can I appear before 
God ?” any more ; for God has showm you. Then 
there follows a question quite distinct from this 
answer, “ What doth the Lord recjuire of thee, but to 
do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God ?” 

It is said, ‘‘ God hath showed thee, O man tlmt 
is, he has told you. How has he told you ? In types 
that foreshadowed the way ; in propliecies, the musical 
announcements of it ; in doctrines that clearly, dis- 
tinctly, and unmistakc'ably describe it ; in sacraments 
that are the seals, the pledges, and the signs of it ; 
and in words which the wayfaring man cannot mis- 
understand. Or, it is, he hath sliown tlu‘e tliis, “ God 
so loved the world, tliat he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him might not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” “ In Christ, we have 
redemption througli his blood, even the forgiveiu'ss of 
sins.” ‘‘ He is the propitiation for our sins, and not 
for ours only, but for the sins of the whole world.” 
“ By him all are justified from all things, from which 
they could not be justified by tlu* law of Moses.” 
“ Herein is love, not tliat we loved him, but that he 
loved us, and gave his Hon to die for us.” “ The blood 
of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all siji.” Therefore, 
cease to propose rivers of oil ; give up dreaming of 
rams, and the sacrifice, of goats and bullocks upon 
earthly altars ; lay aside all idea of giving thy first- 
born for the sin of thy soul. There is nothing to be 
done ; it is finished. There is nothing to be sacri- 
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ficed ; the sacrifice has been made. There is nothing to 
be suflTered; the penalty has been paid. There is nothing 
to be given in exchange ; for Christ’s righteousness, oxir 
title to heaven, is unto all and upon all that believe, 
for there is no difference. There is an end of penances, 
and tears, and mortifications, and pilgrimages, and 
fasts, and alms, as atoning or expiatory in any way, 
or shape, or degree. It is finished. There is a per- 
fect Saviour, a perfect title, a perfect Sacrifice ; and 
as free to the poor as it is necessary to the rich ; for 
it is without money and w ithout price. “ He hath 
showed thee, O man, what is good.” 

This is truly good ; it is the good news ; and if I 
were to translate it into New Testament language, I 
would render it thus, ‘‘ He hath spoken to thee, 0 
man, the Gospel.” For what is the Gospel ? Good 
news. “ He hath showed thee what is good ” — told 
you the glad tidings of good. And oh, how good is it ! 
Suited to the sinner, for it descends into the deepest 
depth into which he has fallen. Suited to him, for 
it takes him as he is, in order to make him what he 
should be. It is good, for he has not to wait for it a 
single hour, nor to pay for it a single penny ; but just 
as he is, to go in Christ’s name to God just as He is, 
and to taste the good things he has provided, and to 
hear the good news, and justified by faith thus to have 
peace with God — delivered from the greatest evil, 
raised into the greatest safety — transferred from ‘Hhe 
Mount that might be touched, where was blackness, 
and darkness, and tempest, and the sound of words ; 
so that even Moses himself did exceedingly fear and 
quake,” and brought to Mount Sion, and unto the 
city of the li\dng Q od, the heavenly J erusalem, and to 
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an innumerable company of angels, to the general as- 
sembly and church of the first-bom, which are written 
in heaven, and to God the Judge of all, and to the 
spirits of just men made perfect, and to Jesus the 
Mediator of the new covenant.” This is good. It is 
the good news, the good result- — the one so joyous to 
the ear, the other so satisfying to the heart. And, as 
we hear it, are we not constraiiu^d to exclaim, what 
Micah says in another part of his prophecy, “ If this 
be so, who is a God like unto tht'e, that pardoneth 
iniquity, and passeth by the transgression of the rem- 
nant of his heritage ? He retaineth not his anger for 
ever, because he delighteth in mercy. He will turn 
again ; he will have compassion upon us ; he will sub- 
due our iniquities; and thou wOt cast all tlieir sins 
into the depths of the sea.” 

And mark how good this is. Wlien God thus par- 
dons, he does not compromise his own chara<;ter. The 
beauty of the Gospel, that which meets our difiiculties, 
satisfies all our anxious fears, doubts, peq)lexitio8, 
misgivings, is this, — that wdien God thus justifies the 
guiltiest, he receives to liimseli’ the gr(‘atest glory. 
He does not become unjust that lit^ may have mercy.; 
but he is just while he justifies. Wlieii, therefore, you 
ask God to sliow you what is good by manifesting 
himself’ to you as the sin-pardoning God, you do not 
ask him to do a thing that is either difReiilt, or incom- 
patible wdth his own character, or ineonsisteiit with his 
own attributes ; but you ask God to do tliat which he 
delights to do, to give forgiveness to the greatest sin, 
acceptance to the guilti<^st sinner, that thereby he 
may derive glory to his name, and be manifested as a 
God to w^hom there is none in the heaven or in the 
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earth like ; who pardoneth sin, and paaseth by the 
transgression of the remnant of his heritage. Such 
then is the answer to the question. 

And now, what will be the character exhibited by 
those who have found and felt this thing in their own 
happy experience ? This is what they will do. They 
will “ do justly, and love mercy, and walk humbly with 
their God.” You will do all that God requires of you, 
not as the price of this, but as the evidence of your 
gratitude for it ; for he shows you the good thing first — 
he asks of you the good character next. He does not 
say, ‘‘Do justly, and love mercy, and walk humbly 
wdth thy God, in order that you may reach the good 
thing;” but by grace fireely he tells you how you 
are pardoned, and he says, “ N6w, what I ask of you, 
not as a compensation, not as a reward, but as the 
instructive and joyous expression of your own most 
grateful and loving hearts, is, that you, my children, 
will go forth to a world that disowms me and dislikes 
you, and show them that freedom from the curse is 
not freedom from devotedness to God, and justice to 
man, and love to all mankind ; but that those who are 
freely pardoned are fully characterized by all the 
fruits that adorn the Christian character, win enemies 
to its acceptance, and give glory to Him who has done 
so much for them.” 

What then does He require ? First, that you will 
‘‘ do justly ;” — in the warehouse, in the shop, in the 
counting-house, wherever you are, that you will do 
justly. Do what is just. How beautiful is that 1 
There is joy in being just ; there is a satisfaction in 
doing what is honest. There need be, and there must 
be, no pride in it ; and yet, the consciousness that one 
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is doing what is right, is by a law lasting as the attri- 
butes of Deity, in its place, in its nature, and in its 
measure, a spring of satisfSsu'tion and delight. 

And not only “ doing justly,’* but “loving mercy,” 
— ^the recipients of so great mercy as that which God 
has shown going forth and displaying mercy, in their 
measure, and according to their means, among all 
mankind. Not imitating the servant who received 
great forgiveness from his lord, and then went to a 
fellow-servant, and said, with all the imperious exact- 
ing of tyrant from a slave, “ Pay me that thou owest 
but showing mercy, where mercy can be exercised 
without violating the law, or injuring the duties that 
you owe to yourself, your family, and society. Thus 
let mercy be shown, and you will find that it will be 
twice blessed ; like the gentle rain that drops from 
heaven, it will bless him that gives, and him that takes. 

And not only “love mercy,** but “walk humbly.” 
No proud thoughts can lodge in that heart that feels 
that it was grace that forgave it ; that forgiveness is 
not the reward of anything done by it, but the re- 
sult wholly of something done for it. Wherever 
that feeling exists, and in proportion to the force with 
which it exists, will be that humility which looks upon 
others as better than oneself, and walks, like Noah, 
and Enoch, and Abraham, humbly before God. 

Thus we see that our religion leads to true holiness, 
and that the man who has seen with greatest clearness, 
and felt in greatest power, God*B goodness in the for- 
giveness of his sins through Jesus Christ, will manifest 
to the world the utmost amount of the Christian cha- 
racter, by doing justly, and loving mercy, and walking 
humbly with his God. 



CHAPTER IX. 


CURI8TIAJ< PRIESTS. 

By him therefore let us offer the sacrifice of praise to God con- 
tinually, that is, the fruit of our lips giving thanks to his name.’' 

Hebrews idii. 15. 

Toil will recollect, that after reading the seventh 
chapter of the Book of Leviticus, I noticed, what so 
much distinguishes that chapter, — the offerings of a 
eucharistic or thanksgiving nature, frequently and 
fully enjoined and elucidated throughout it; and I 
stated that these, under the ancient Levitical economy, 
were the modes appointed by God himself, by which 
the Jew expressed to that God his gratitude for those 
mercies which were showered down upon him ; and 
that though the mode be altered under the Christian 
and the evangelical economy, yet the substance re- 
mains still obligatory upon us all. We, too, are to 
offer sacrifices of praise and thank sgi^dng as truly as 
the Jew, because we have mercies as many, as rich, as 
impressive, as his. These are not two antagonistic 
religions — the Levitical and the Evangelical ; but the 
same religion, expressed in the one in one way, and 
expressed in the other in another — a simpler and more 
spiritual way. The Gospel is according to Levi, just 
as the Gospel is according to John. It is the same 
Gospel, expressed in types, and forms, and ceremonies, 
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many thousand years ago, but now brought clearly 
to light, and of which the grand and distinguishing 
characteristic is, “Neither on this mountain nor on 
that mountain, when ye worship the Father, but they 
that worship God should worship him in spirit and 
in truth,” — for such now God seeketh to worship 
him. 

The Psalms of David have fully as often songs of 
praise as they have earnest supplications and petitions 
for mercy. One psalm is often a prayer for mercy 
and forgiveness, but the very next psalm is a song, 
a rich song of thankfulness for mercies and bless- 
ings received. The same lips that poured forth the 
fervent litany contained in Psalm LI. poured forth 
the brilliant and expressive song of thanksgiving con- 
tained in Psalm CUT. We shall find in the Psalms 
all the bghts and shadows of Christian experience— 
the expressed want that is felt to-day, the joyous 
.thankfulness that is sung to-morrow. Gratitude, or 
thanksgiving, is a virtue not altogether a stranger to 
the K%man heart. Even the great poet could teach, 
that to call a man unthankful was to brand him with 
the heaviest infamy. There is something even in the 
wreck of human nature that shows us, that to be 
thankful for a blessing is one of tlie simplest and first 
duties that devolve upon us after the reeeipt of it. 
We may thank the wrong object, we may thank im- 
pei€»ctly, but still wherever benefits are received, 
generally speaking, more or less of gratitude is felt. 
But when this feeling of gratitude is inspired by the 
Spirit of God, then it shoots far above all terrestrial 
objects, and finds its repose, its resting-place, and its 
object, only in the good, the munificent, the unwearied 
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OiTer of every good and of every perfect gift. Now, 
according to the prescriptions of Leviticus, the Jew 
expressed his thankfulness by sacrifices most burden- 
some, most heavy, constituting a load that our fiithers 
were unable to bear. But the same language is used 
by the Apostle Paul that Levi would have used, and 
explained by the apostle as a more spiritual and simple 
duty. Still we have an altar, still we have sacrifices, 
still we have priests, but of a very different descrip- 
tion from those that are delineated in the Book of 
Leviticus, or instituted by God under the Jewish 
economy. 

I have said we still have an Altar. The apostle 
tells us that. In this very chapter he says, “We 
have an altar, whereof they have no right to eat 
which serve the tabernacle; wherefore Jesus also, 
that he might sanctify the people with his own blood, 
suffered without the gate.*’ The apostle plainly tells 
us, that Jesus is the Christian’s altar; and to show 
that he is the altar, you have only to recollect that 
it was the altar’s function to give to the sacrifice, or to 
the gift, all its virtue and its excellence. “ It is the 
altar that sanctifieth the gift.” And the apostle here 
speaks of priesthood and sacrifice, when he says, “ By 
him” — that is, by Christ — “let us” — the priests — 
“ offer the sacrifice of praise and of thanksgiving ; 
giving thanks to the name of God.” Then, when we 
offer our sacrifices, whatever they may be, we are to 
do so, not upon the golden altar of Levi, from which 
fragrant incense rose under the ancient economy in 
ascending and acceptable clouds to God; but by 
Him who is the antitype of the golden altar, 
who is not only the golden altar, but has the golden 
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censer ; on which, with the much incense of his inter- 
cession, the prayers of “ all saints ** — that is, all be- 
lievers — are constantly presented and offered imto 
Gnd. It is translated into other words by the apostle, 
when he says, in his Epistle to the Ephesians, “ Giving 
thanks always, for all things, unto God, even the 
Eather, in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ.*’ To 
present the sacrifices of thanksgiving by Him, as the 
golden altar, or to present them in his name — the only 
name given among men whereby wo can be saved — > 
is all one and the same thing. His name cleaves a 
passage to the skies for the earnest petition, for the 
fervent praise. No man, however excellent, no 
prayer, however spiritual, no praise, however beauti- 
ful, cometh unto the Father, but by Christ, the altar, 
in the name of Christ the M(‘diator, through him in 
whose golden censer it is placed, and thus accepted of 
the Most High. 

You will notice, too, that Jesus is not only the golden 
altar, but the brazen altar. The brazen altar was for 
the sacrifice of pro])itiatory victims ; the golden altar 
was for the ascending incense; and what was offered 
on the golden altar was done ailer tin* offering on the 
brazen altar was presented without. Now, Christ was 
the altar of brass, in that he made thereon a perfect 
propitiation for the sins of all that believe, even to the 
end of the world ; and he is the golden altar inasmuch 
as all incense of praise and thanksgiving must be pre- 
sented by him continually. The work of the altar of 
brass is finished : when he suffered without the gate 
he made an end of sin ; he finished transgression, he 
brought in everlasting righteousness. No atonement 
now can be made ; none is needed to be made. The 
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merits of that one atonement are inexhaustible whilst 
there is a sin to be forgiven, or a sinner among man- 
kind to be saved. But there is still the work of the 
golden altar, or the offerings of praise and thanks- 
giving by him, as the apostle calls it, continually. 
And whenever, therefore, we present praise or thanks- 
giving to God, we are to do it in the name, or upon 
the altar, or by and through Christ Jesus; and God 
asks of us, not what he asked of the children of 
Israel — the herd of the stall, or the fruit of the vine, 
or the oil of the olive — but the glad thankfulness of 
a thankful heart ; and he asks us to express it in the 
simple language of fervent praise. It is not enough 
to feel it ; we must express it. It is not enough to 
be thankful ; we must say so. It is not enough to 
pray with the heart, but we must, when we have 
opportunity, pray with the lip. It is not enough to 
praise with the heart, but we must, when we have 
opportunity, praise with the lip. The apostle adds, 
“ The fruit of your lips.” Not simply the expression 
of the heart, which is the chief thing, hut also the 
fruit of the lips, which will always follow wherever 
it is truly felt. That is, the apostle teaches us that 
the Christian religion is to be first a thing of the 
heart, but not only to be a thing of the heart, — it is 
to be first, a thing of the heart; it is to be secondly, 
as a necessary sequence, a thing of the lip and of the 
life. And, tlierefore, Christians in the congregation 
are to join in prayer and in praise ; they ought by 
the bowed knee, or the open lip, to praise and pray 
to Him, who has promised to be present wherever 
he is pleased to record his holy name. 

Having seen the altar, having seen also the sacri- 
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ficea that we are to render, let me notice, in the 
next place, that all true Christians are hereby desig- 
nated priests. “ By him offer that is priestly 
language. But to whom does he speak ? He speaks 
to the Christian Jews — ^the laity — scattered through 
the whole Roman empire. In otlier words, he speaks 
to us believers in every age and every place of the 
world. And this language is only in keeping with 
the rest of the New Testament. Ye are a chosen 
generation, a royal priesthood.” Again, says John, 
“ Unto him that loved us, and washed us from our 
sins in his own blood, and hath made us kings and 
priests unto God.” Therefore no minister of the 
Gospel is a priest in any other sense than that in 
which a layman is. There is no more priesthood 
among the Christian ministry than there is among 
the Christian laity. The humblest believer is as 
much a priest as the highest archbishop. One may 
differ from the other in this, — that the one is a 
pastor, an evangelist, a teacher, a bishop, a presbyter ; 
but they do not differ in that one is a pri(‘8t, and the 
other is not. All Christians are ])riests, because all 
have the same sacrifices to offer, — namely, praise, 
thanksgiving, soul, body, and spirit, good works, bene- 
ficence. ‘‘ To do good and to communicate forget 
not,” “for with such sacrifices God is well pleased.” 
And the minister of the Gospel has no sacrifice to 
offer that a Christian layman has not to offer also. 
The Lord’s Supper is not a sacrifice ; baptism is not 
a sacrifice ; a sermon is not a sacrifice ; and therefore 
he has no sacrifice to offer that a Christian has not 
to offer ; for all of us are equally enjoined to offer 
sacrifices that belong to all, and are peculiar to no 
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one class distinctively. All should thank God ; and a 
layman is to do it as much as a minister ; all should 
do good ; all should present offerings — soul, body, 
and spirit, a living sacrifice. Therefore, all Christians 
are priests; and what a grandeur does it impart to 
the humblest offering, that it is as sacerdotal an act, 
as priestly an act, as beautiful before God as any 
victim that the priests of Levi ever slew, or that the 
patriarchs of the world ever presented on their early 
altars ! 

These sacrifices, says Paul, we are to offer to God 
continually. Now here the language contrasts with the 
Levitical. Under the Jewish economy there were 
stated days, stated hours, and stated places ; under the 
Christian economy there is no place unclean ; there is 
no day uncanonical ; anywhere, everywhere, any time, 
always ; when the heart feels grateful it can light up 
the incense of its offerings, the expressions of its thank- 
fulness, to God that givcth. There is no spot in the 
earth on which you may not do so ; there is no employ- 
ment that is laTvful in which you may not do so. As 
we have always wants, therefore we are to pray always. 
As w'e are receiving always blessings, therefore we are 
to offer the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving con- 
tinually. And he w^ho feels most wants, and finds most 
supply from God, will always feel most gratitude, and 
express it most continually to God. 

The language of the apostle is, in the next place, 
evidence that such offerings are acceptable to God. 
He would not bid us offer them if they were not so. 
The ancient J ew had the most entire conviction that 
when his priest presented for him the victim, on which 
he laid his hand, or the eucharistic offering, expressive 
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of his gratitude, the Gk)d of Abraham waited to accept 
it : and we may hare as entire confidence as ever the 
Jew had, that the song of praise, however low, will 
reach the skies; that the voice of prayer, however 
obscure, will pierce God’s ear ; and that He that heard 
Abraham, and vouchsafed his answer to Levi, will 
equally hear, and answer, and bless us also. And when 
w e think, my dear friends, of all that we have to be 
thankful for, we feel how appropriate on all occasions 
is the prescription, “ Let us ofier to Him the sacrifice 
of praise and thanksgiving continually.” Our mer- 
cies are fresh every evening, and th(‘y are renewed 
every morning. The 103 rd Psalm is a bright string 
of bright mercies, for which we should praise God. 
“ He forgiveth our iniquities ; he healeth our dis- 
eases ; he redeemeth our life from destruction ; he 
CTowneth us with loving-kindness, and with tender 
mercy ; he satisfieth our mouth with good things ; he 
executeth rigliteousness and judgment for all that are 
oppressed ; he is merciful and gracious, slow to anger, 
plenteous in mer(*y ; he will not always chide ; he 
hath not dealt with us after our sins, nor rewarded 
us according to our iniquities. For as the heaven is 
high above the earth, so great is his mercy toward 
them that fear him. As far as the east is from the 
west, so far liath he removed our transgressions from 
us. Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him.” “ Therefore let us ofier 
unto him the sa(*rifice of praise and thanksgiving con- 
tinually — ^that is, the fruit of our lips giving thanks 
to his name.” And when we think of all the bless- 
ings that we have received in the past, we cannot too 
earnestly confess our sins, or too enthusiastically ap- 
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preciate our mercies. There are blessings of a tem- 
poral kind, that grow around God’s footstool ; these 
are showered down upon us equally from on high ; 
and for these it becomes us also to praise him. By 
sin we have forfeited all ; and therefore the least 
pulse of a healthy heart, the least bread in your 
basket, is redemption mercy ; and for that we ought 
to thank and praise him. And there are what are 
called spiritual mercies, for which we should praise 
him — pardoning mercies, redeeming mercies, sanctify- 
ing mercies, adopting mercies ;--the gift of his Son ; 
the sending of the Holy Spirit ; the possession of a 
Bible in our own tongue ; freedom to read it ; liberty 
to speak out what we have read from it ; a place of 
worship ; means of grace ; hopes of glory ; some humble 
reason for believing that we have felt the force, and 
tasted the blessedness of these things. Are not these 
words of the apostle applicable to us ? ‘‘ Let us offer 
to him the sacrifice of praise continuaUy 

To show how natural gratitude is, or rather, how 
reasonable it is, let me notice, that to own our receipt 
of blessings that we have asked, is the least that we 
can do for them. Praising God, is just acknowledging 
to God the receipt of the blessings that we ask from 
God. It will not do to pray like Christians, and pos- 
sess as if we were atheists. The sense of w ant that 
the Spirit inspires will always end in praise that the 
Father will accept. 

And then, in the next place, this praise is the de- 
claration with our spirit that God is the Fountain of 
all our blessings. We are sometimes apt to look at 
the gift, and to forget the Giver ; we are sometimes 
apt to trace our best blessings to secondary soiu*ces ; — 
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and no one doubts that there are secondary sources, 
or secondary causes* The minister who has been the 
means of enlightening you, you ought to be thankful 
to ; but your thankfulness should never rest with him, 
but rise far above him, and reach God. The physician 
whose skill has cured you of disease, is a secondary 
instrument ; thank him, but your thankfulness should 
rise fEir above him, and reach God. We are all prone 
enough to give the thanksgiving — that is, the sacrifice 
— ^to the secondary cause ; let us however look above itf 
and present the satrifice of thanksgiving chiefly to God, 
and that continually. And you may depend upon it, 
he will not be a long possessor, or a glad possessor of 
great mercies, who is not a thankful possessor. Slighted 
mercies are always the sharpest judgments. Let us 
not then own our sins as some do, thinking they are 
far less than they are ; and let us not own our 
blessings, as some do, thinking they are far fewer 
than we deserve. Let us be humbled by a sense of 
our sins ; let us be thankful for the enjoyment of our 
mercies. Let both bring us to present sacrifices of 
praise and thanksgiving to God — that is, the fhiit of 
our lips — by Christ Jesus continually. 

But this language seems to relate specially to pub- 
licly doing so. You will observe the whole Epistle to 
the Hebrews is the exposition of temple rites, temple 
ceremony, temple sacrifices ; and being temple lan- 
guage it is of course descriptive of or allusive to public 
worship. Thus, therefore, he implies we are not only 
privately, not only in the family, but in the sanc- 
tuary by Christ Jesus, in whose name we meet, in 
whose name we are baptized, in whose name we are 
blessed, to present the sacrifice of praise and thanks^ 
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giving to God eontinually, giving tl^anks to his name ; 
or, as it is in the margin, ‘^confessing his name,” — not 
ashamed of it, not ashamed to proclaim it, boldly avow- 
ing whose we are, whom we serve, and to whom we 
feel indebted for the least crumb of bread, and for 
the brightest crown of glory. 



CHAPTER X. 

TKE OBJECT AND END. 

“ Bat when the fulness of the time was come, God sent forth hii Son, 
made of a woman, made under the law, to redeem them that were 
under the law, that we might receive the adoption of sons.” 

Galatians iv. 4, 5. 

Tott will at once perceive that the expressive state- 
ment I have read is an epitome of tlie birth, the Hfe, 
the sorrow, the death and sacrifice, of the Son of God. 
It knits together in one the tranHaetions of Christmae, 
Good Friday, and Easter; it tells us that He was bom, 
that he redeemed us ; and that by that redemption 
which he accomplished on the cross, we now, by his 
grace, receive the adoption of sons. Every clause in 
the verse I have read is most suggestive and instructive. 
The Great Personage here described is called the Son 
of God. “God sent forth bis Son.” His assumption to 
be the Son of God w^as to the Jews that heard the as- 
sumption, the evidence that he blasphemed. They said, 
“ Art thou the Son of God ? And he said unto them, 
Ye say that I am.” That does not mean, “You say so, 
w hether 1 be so or not ;” but it means, “ You say that 
very thing which I am, namely, I am the Son of Go<L” 
Well, what followed ? They said, “ What need we any 
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further witness P for we ourselves have heard out of 
his own mouth or, as it is in a parallel statement, 
“ He is guilty of blasphemy.” Now, every Jew under- 
stood that the epithet, “Son of God,” meant and con- 
veyed essential Deity : they were the best judges of 
their own language; and if the assumption of that 
relationship had not conveyed the claim of essential 
Deity, then, when the Jews so understood it, and so 
understood Christ to assume to be, and if he had not 
been Deity he would instantly have explained to them, 
“ I am not God, and therefore I am not guilty of blas- 
phemy ; I do not pretend to be so, and your interpret- 
ation of the phrase is too strong.” But he never did 
so. If Jesus was a mere man, and in no sense God, 
then he imposed pretensions on mankind utterly 
irreconcilable with the pure and holy character he 
sustained throughout ; but if he was God, then the 
expression, “Son of God,” which he assumed for 
himself was only his asserting that which we can 
otherwise demonstrate — ^he is God over all, blessed 
for ever. So means also the expression, “ Though in 
the form of God, and thinking it no robbery to be equal 
to God, he took upon him the form of a servant.” Now 
ask the Unitarian interpreter what is meant by Christ 
taking the form of a servant ; and he wiU answer, 
He became literally a servant, obedient to God. Very 
well ; if, “ being in the form of a servant,” means 
that he was literally a servant, then the corresponding 
clause in the text, “ the form of God,” means also 
that he was literally God. It is impossible to escape 
from admitting that Christ was God any more than it 
is possible to escape from admitting that he was man. 
Prove to me that Christ was not God, and I will 
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^piroYe to you, by stronger reasons, that he was not 
man. It is easier in the Gospel to find proofs of the 
Deity, if possible, than it is to find proofs of the very 
humanity of Jesus. He was the Son of God; in 
asserting that, he assumed for himself the attribute of 
Deity. 

But I take the text before me in its successive 
steps. “ God sent forth his Son.” Well now, that 
alone would prove that Jesus was surely something 
more than man. If he was sent forth by God, then 
he had an existence ])revious to his birth in the inn, 
and his life as the Man of sorrows. He sent forth 
his Son. 

That Son was “ made of a woman.” A true 
and real humanity ; our sensibilities, our suscepti* 
bilities, our openness to joy, our liability to sorrow, 
to woe, to tears and suftering ; all these Jesus 
became. We never for one moment rofust^. to believe 
that he was man ; it is plain he was man, and per- 
fectly, completely so — sin only excepted. But you 
say, We find all men sinners. But then that does 
not prove that sin is part of humanity. When you 
go into an hospital, you find men sufferers under some 
disease ; but that does not imply that that disease is 
part and parcel of human nature. Sin was something 
that crept into human nature — a miasma; where it 
came from, how to explain its entrance, we know 
not ; but this we know, that man was made holy and 
happy, and sin entered afterwards, and death by sin. 
So Jesus was perfect man. Now if he had been a 
sinner, he could not have been perfect man, but an 
imperfect, corrupt, and fallen man ; and, being sinful 
himself, he could not have been sacrificed for us. But 
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mm he was ; he wept, he rejoiced, he was haiigry, 
he was thirsty, he was weary. ‘‘ The Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us.” He was God manifest 
in the flesh. “ God sent his Son, made of a woman.” 
The contrast is remarkable. It may be said of you 
and me, hom of a woman ; but the expression here is 
remarkable, made of a woman. Sent ; — ^here is a pre- 
vious existence; subsequently to his being sent, he 
was made of woman. This at least would demonstrate 
a previous existence. 

Then at the next clause, “ He was made under the 
law.” Not the ceremonial law, but the moral law ; 
because Paul was writing to Gentiles : and the result 
of this redemption is, that we should receive the 
adoption of sons — a moral result accruing from 
Christ being under the moral law. In Paradise, 
when we were made, we were placed under the law. 
Obedience would have been perpetual peace with us 
and God ; disobedience the doom denounced upon it 
— ^the wages of sin, namely, death. Now Jesus be- 
came subject to the law just as Adam was, for ie 
obeyed it, and earned its reward. Being a representa- 
tive then of us, if he had faltered or fallen he would 
have lost himself, if that were possible, and we 
should have lost our restoration. Adam, placed 
under the law, broke it, and brought death into the 
world, and all our woe ; Christ, placed under the law, 
kept it, and brought righteousness into the world, 
and its everlasting reward. Adam in Paradise was 
made a representative personage : and we are fallen 
in him the instant we are born into a fallen world. 
J esus came into the world a representative personage, 
and we that believe in him are justified by what he 
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did, and admitted to the heaven that we justly foxv 
fdted. Thus our restoration travels along the very 
line of our ruin; redemption is the unwinding of 
what the fall has wound up and done ; and, tiherefore, 
as by the disobedience of our first representative 
head, who was human, all men are constituted sinners ; 
so by the obedience of our second Adam, our second 
representative Head, all that believe on him, that are 
willing to accept of it, that will step out of the first 
Adam relationship, and come into the second Adam 
relationship, will be justified, acquitted, accepted, and 
saved. 

I take a step further, as a proof of the essential deity 
of our Lord. If his calling himself the Son of God was 
proof of Deity, if his being sent and made of a woman 
is evidence of previous existence, I go a step further ; 
and I say, that it* I wish the most powerful proof that 
Jesus was God, I would just quote this incidental one — 
“ made of a woman, made under the law.” All of us 
are by nature under the law. The very condition of 
creatureship is obedience to law. We are subjects of 
the Great Sovereign, creatures of the Great Creator, 
children of the same Tatlier ; and wo are bom under 
the law, to obey it ; and if we disobey it, that is our 
ruin. But Christ was made under the law ; and that 
expression, made under it, implies that he was origi- 
nally not under it ; and if not under law, he was origi- 
nally above law'. And who is above law ? Only the 
Legislator, or the great Maker of Law. And therefore 
the very words, “made under the law,” are to me 
irresistible, and I think to every sound mind irrefraga- 
ble proof, that if the apostle wrote by inspiration, and 
understood his own language, he taught in this pas- 
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•age that Jesus previously existed, that Jesus was above 
law, therefore the Maker of Law, the Legislator, or the 
Lord of law ; and that those who conclude that he was 
God over all, blessed for evermore, are not guilty of 
extravagance, do not pervert plain passages, but assert 
what is indisputable and demonstrable 

Now, I quote these incidental proofs of the deity of 
Jesus, not, in my humble judgment, that we need 
them ; for, take away that truth, and I do not think 
that Christianity would be glad tidings to all mankind. 
It seems to me that if all that the New Testament is, 
be merely a clear exhibition of God’s law, it is not ne- 
cessary. The Ten Commandments tell clearly enough 
what God demands, and our own consciences tell us 
plainly enough that we cannot keep them. And if, 
therefore, Christianity be merely a clearer imfolding 
of duty, greater encouragements to do it, I can only 
say it is a step a little in advance of Socrates and 
Plato ; I cannot see in it that which I want as a poor 
sinner. If I am in an hospital, I do not want to be 
taught to walk ; I want to be cured of my disease, and 
then instinctively I shall walk. I am sick ; I want a 
physician, not a model. I am a sinner ; I need not 
simply to be told what it is to do right, but I need to 
be informed how sin shall be pardoned ; not only to 
be told that it could be pardoned, but be so satisfied 
that God is holy, and just, and true while he pardons 
my sins, that I shall have confidence in his govern- 
ment, confidence in his promises, and believe that it is 
his glory to forgive as well as that it is possible that I 
can be forgiven. 

And therefore says the apostle, he was made of a 
woman, made under the law, for what purpose ? ^‘To 
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redeem them that were under the law.’* Not to be a 
model to us ; not, he was made of a woman to teach 
U8 ; not to show how a martyr can die : but he was 
made of a woman, made under the law, to receive re- 
demption by a price, redemption through his blood ; to 
bear my sins, that I might never bear them ; to obey 
my law, that I, who have broken it, may not be con- 
demned by it ; to rescue me from the condemnation of 
sin, from the pollution of sin, and from the power of 
sin. He came an expiation, not a mere example ; he 
died a victim, not a mert^ martyr. His sufferings were 
not for his own sins, but the iniquities of us all were 
laid upon him. He was wounded for our transgres- 
sions ; the chastisement of our peace was upon him. 
What beautiful combinations there are in every passage 
that describes what Christ was ! What evidences of 
his holiness, what lights revealing to us his grandeur, 
what proofs of the Sufferer, what proofs of the King 
of kings and Lord of lords ! I think the whole bio- 
V graphy of Christ in the Gospels is utterly inexplicable, 
^cept on the hjq)othevsi8 that God was there, treading 
Olathe waters of the sea, hushing the fierce winds, 
quickening the dead, weeping, rejoicing, triumphing, 
doing miracles that w'ore divine, and hearing burdens 
that were human — the presence of God manifest in 
the flesh. Grant that one truth — that Jesus was God 
in my nature, and the whole of the New Testament is 
iuTninous, harmonious, plain. 

Iji:. noticing the character of Jesus-— his remarkable 
and striking character — the agony that he endured in 
the garden — the sorrow that he felt everywhere, we see 
what intensity of feeling was always and everywhere in 
the character of Jesus. There was a simplicity, and yet 
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& solenmity, n^hicli indicated, even when he rejoiced in 
spirit, that it was but the ripple of the wave on the 
surface; the awful depths of his soul below were undis- 
turbed in their great and holy calm. In reading his 
life, all must notice the intensity of his feelings. And 
one can see how natural this was. There are moments 
in everybody’s history — what are called critical, it may 
be rare moments— when the whole future depends 
upon a step or a decision that you form that very 
day. And when the destinies of others, as well as 
our own, are contingent upon our decision, then the 
pressure becomes overwhelming, and decision is 
courted as the only possible relief. Jesus ever felt 
this intensity of feeling, because every word he spoke, 
every act he did, every thing he said or suffered, all 
involved and related to the glory of God, and the sal- 
vation of innumerable souls. If an individual man 
feels at one moment so intensely that decision in any 
shape is relief to his irrepressible feelings, how must 
Jesus have felt when, being a man just as we are, he 
felt the whole weight of the world, and the whole 
responsibility of the salvation of millions and millions 
contingent upon every decision, upon every step, upon 
every act of that wondrous biography! But more 
than that; when Adam, our representative, stood with 
the • weight of our condition and destiny upon his 
shoulder, Adam was in a beautiful spot, breathing a 
balmy air, all things co-operating with him, nothing 
calculated to irritate, to exasperate, or to grieve him ; 
but when Jesus came into our world to redeem us 
that were under the law, he came into a world fallen ; 
the very men he came to save in that world shouted 
and cried, “ Crucify him!” every thing to grieve him 
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was in it, nothing holy, beautiful, or good. He must, 
however, have felt, if I may apply such a phrase to 
him, the awfiil responsibility of being the Sacrifice — 
the Saviour, by what he was, and did, and said, and suf- 
fered, of unnumbered millions of mankind. But what 
is more, when Jesus came into this world to redeem us 
that were under the law, he was, in all he thoiight, 
and felt, and said, alone. We know that in a critical 
moment, when much may depend upon our decision, 
we call in a counsellor. Sympathy softens the bitterest 
sorrow, and lightens half of the heaviest load: and 
when it is a matter involving great difficulty, the 
advice of a friend, a judicious counsellor, how precious 
is it ! But when Jesus came to redeem us, he was, in 
the most awful sense of the word, alone. He trod the 
wine-press alone ; he had sympathy nowhere upon 
earth ; he had advice nowhere, if he iieeded it, upon 
earth. At his death all forsook him and fled ; at the 
solemn moment of the Supper they Ix^gan to dispute 
which should be greatest and chiefest in the kingdom 
of heaven ; he was, from first to last, alone ; and the 
loneliness of his agony, even when in the midst of 
crowds, was part and parcel of the weight, and 
poignancy, and pressure of that cross w Inch he had to 
bear. And not only w^as lie alone, but he was accused 
by man, he w^as tempted by Satan in the hour of 
frailty and weakness ; all elements against him ; all 
hostile, none friendly. And yet, in spite of all, in 
the midst of all, he finished transgression, made an 
end of sin, brought in everlasting righteousness ; and 
by him, thus made under the law, made of a woman, 
frail, weak, sorrowful, suffering, we are redeemed as 
by his blood, and made kings and priests unto our 
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Ood, — and unto him for ever and for ever* Here, 
then, we have the good news of the Gospel — ^these 
are good news I am speaking to you this day, not as 
a teacher of what you should be, but as a preacher of 
a cure provided for you sinners. The very key-note 
of the glad music of the Gospel is, that He is come 
to seek and to save them that are lost — ^that he was 
made under the law, not to teach, not to present a 
model, but to redeem them that were under the law. 
The great peculiarity of Christianity is, that it is a 
remedial system ; the pulpit is a place for pre- 
scriptions for the sick, the sinful, and the dying, not a 
desk for giving directions to them that are whole. 
The pulpit of a Unitarian is simply a desk from 
which he snows down cold directions to men, on the 
supposition that they are strong and able to walk to 
heaven. But the pulpit of them that believe in the 
deity of Christ is a place from which are scattered 
more beautiful, and ten thousand times more precious 
than from an earthly pharmacopoeia, prescriptions for 
the sick, the sinful, the dying, the chiefest of sinners, 
ensuring instant pardon and eternal peace through 

the blood of Him that was made of a woman, made 

§ 

under the law^, to redeem us, that we might receive 
the adoption of sons. 

Then behold what a dignity the incarnation of Christ 
confers on human nature. Beautiful thought ! the 
Architect of this wondrous house of ours has taken up 
his residence in the midst of it ; a fragment of my 
nature is glorified, and in the presence of Him who 
dwelleth in light inaccessible, and full of glory; and 
that portion of my humanity is there, not as a feet dead 
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and done with, but aa a proof and pledge to me that 
the way is open to me to the same height, and that 
through that precious sacrifice of Jesus I can be raised 
and elevated too. 

In the second place, what a sublime dispensation is 
the Gospel ; what strange antagonisms are concerned 
in it ; infinitude and fiuitude, eternity and time, weak- 
ness and omnipotence, life and death, God and man, 
heaven and earth ! These antagonisms welded in one, 
constitute the peculiarity of the Gospel of Christ Jesus. 
Sin* was a system of dislocation, of disruption, of 
fracture ; love in the Gospel is the grand system of 
union and of concord. This earth, which sin struck 
oiBf from the great continent of heaven, and left a 
lonely isle upon the bosom of the desert sea, is, by 
Christ’s redemption, re-attached to the great conti- 
nent of heaven, and partakes again of its sunshine, its 
happiness, and its joy. He has redeemed it and us, 
that we may receive the adoption of sons, and earth 
be restored with all things. 

How guilty, I ask, in the next place, are we if we 
neglect so great salvation ! Men perish not generally 
by rejecting the Gospel, but by neglecting it. I very 
much respect a sceptic who says, “ I have examined 
all proof, investigated all history, read thoroughly the 
Bible, and I have formed the conviction that the Bible 
is not true.” I think he is dreadfully misguided; 
that he is terribly mistaken. I can barely conceive 
such a result possible ; and in past instances, such as 
Paine, and Voltaire, and Eousseau, most of them ad- 
mitted they had never read the Bible, except some 
texts, that they might make merry with. But I say. 
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8U|^)086 it to be possible that a man comes to the con- 
clusion of being a sceptic, after thorough investigation, 
I mil respect such a man. I understand his position, 
I lament it, I deplore it, I think he is greatly mis- 
guided ; yet I respect him : but I can scarcely respect 
the man who knows the Gospel, and neglects it ; who 
has not the manliness to reject it, or the' piety to 
accept it ; but lives, with truths sounding in his ears 
enough to raise the dead, and to electrify them that 
are most insensible, and yet lives, and speaks, and 
talks as if no Christmas had ever shone upon* our 
earth, and no agony and bloody sweat had ever been 
recorded in the annals of mankind. Well might an 
apostle say, ‘*How shall we escape, if we” — not re- 
ject, but if we — “ neglect so great salvation ?” ‘‘ For 

if we sin wilfully, after that we have received the 
knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no more sar 
crifice for sin.” He that despised Moses’ law, died 
without mercy, under two or three witnesses ; of how 
much sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he be 
thought worthy, who hath trodden under foot the 
Son of God, and hath counted the blood of the cove- 
nant, wherewith he was sanctified, an unholy thing, 
and hath done despite unto the Spirit of grace ?” 

What a dignity is conferred upon the sorrows and 
the sufrerings of Christ ! Each tear cancelled a sin — 
each agony exhausted a curse. His sufi'erings were 
the sufferings of man, but made precious, infinitely 
precious, because the sufferings of God in our nature. 
And, in the next place, what ground of trust have we 
in the Gospel ! When we rest upon this blessed 
Jesus as our Saviour, we do not rest upon an arm of 
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fioBh. Though he was luade of a woman, though he 
was made under the law, yet when we rest upon him, 
we do not rest upon a mere arm of flesh. I could 
trust my wealth to a man ; I could trust my name, 
my credit, my character to man ; I could trust any- 
thing I have in this world to man ; and there are men, 
who are not Christians, most honourable, most up- 
right, most just, in whose hands I could place untold 
millions; and this we ought to be, but that is not 
all. I say I can trust everything I have in this world 
to man ; but there is one thing I would not trust to 
the Queen upon the throne, I would not trust to the 
highest angel that is beside God’s throne, and that is, 
my soul. I must have God to take care of my soul, 
or I will risk the experiment of taking care of it 
myself. If Christ were a mere man, I could not trust 
him with my soul. He might falter, he might fall. 
It is my all ; if it is gone, it is gone for ever — if it is 
lost, it is irretrievably lost. But I know in whom I 
have believed, and that He is able — there is the glad 
tidings — that he is able to keep what I have com- 
mitted to him against that day. 

Thus we have learned in the light of the New Tes- 
tament, that Leviticus is not without its meaning, its 
object, and its mission. It is full of Christ. Its har- 
mony and its glory are in Him. Many a humble 
Israelite learned from Levi what we leani more easily 
from Matthew, and John, and Paul — the way to 
heaven. Its dim lights disclosed the everlasting rest — 
the price of it, and the precious blood by which its 
heirs have been redeemed. The Jews lived in the 
grey and misty dawn, — we in noon-day. But the same 
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«un gives the morning twilight, who pours down tha 
effulgence of noon. Ours is greater privilege. It 
is, therefore, greater responsibility. 0 Eternal and 
Blessed Spirit, who spake by the prophets, teach us, 
seal us, sanctify us ! 



CHAPTER XI. 


LAST APPEAL. 

And ye vill not come to me, tliat ye might have life.” 

JoHx V. 40 

I STATED, in the course of my explanatory remarks 
on the instructive chapters of Leviticus I have read — 
for they are instructive in more than one great feature 
of the Christian economy—that the leprosy, there so 
graphically described, was, if left to itself, a fatal disease. 
It brought death to him who was its ^^ctim, unless 
means were interposed to neutralize its influence, and 
to arrest its eflects. The fact is, all disease is more or 
less connected wdth death: it is supposed, by those most 
competent to pronounce on the subject, that there is 
no such fact on earth as perfect liealth ; that the in- 
stant we are bom, the curse, pronounced in Paradise, 
has its response in every nerve and member of our 
physical economy, and we begin, having eaten thereof, 
immediately to die. I stated, however, that all disease 
is evidence of sin. If there had been no sin to infect 
the world with its poison, and to project its dark and 
baneful shadow over an orb that once w^as beautiful 
and fair, there had been no aches, and ills, and sick- 
ness, and old age, and decay, and death. One disease, 
however, is singled out from the rest, and made the 

M 
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great cbaracteristic type of that inner universal dis- 
ease, of which all outer maladies are the sad and sor- 
rowing progeny. The great typical disease was that 
spoken of in the chapter, and it is the type of sin in 
tlie heart, the inner disease of aU humanity. Now we 
were told, that, unless God himself cured the leper, 
there was no cure for him ; that, therefore, his going 
to the priest w^as to ascertain, Have I that disease 
or not ? If he had it not, he needed not to seek a 
cure ; but if the priest pronounced, from certain symp- 
toms, that it was that disease, then it was the duty of 
the leper to detach himself* from society, to go to God, 
the Great Healer, and to ask the cure of his disease 
from him. We do not need a Jewish priest, or any 
other priest, to tell us, that the great inward malady 
is in us all ; that sin has entered, circulates its poison 
through every vein, irritates every faculty of the soul 
and every affection of the heart with its poison ; and 
that unless we are healed by Him, pardoned by Him, 
our sins removed by Him who alone has power, and 
is willing to pronounce judicial absolution, we never 
can be h(*al(*d, or pardoned, or forgiven at all. Hence, 
tile grand pn^scription, applicable to all in this as- 
sembly, like a leaf that has fallen from the tree of 
life, legible also to all, is, Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and tliou shalt be saved.” Come unto Him, 
the Physician that heals, tlie Sacrifice that atones, the 
Prophet that teacheth, and you will have everlasting 
life. And then the complaint tliat he is constrained 
to utter is, ‘‘ Ye, notwithstanding you are conscious 
of this poison in you; ye, notwithstanding you feel 
this moral malady is upon you ; ye, the victims of a 
disease that must drag you to everlasting ruin if not 
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arrested, cured, and healed, be aetonished, 0 heavens, 
and wonder, 0 earth ; ye, the victims of such a ma- 
lady, will not come unU) me, that you may get that 
which you can get nowhere else — life, hexJth, and 
happiness for ever.’* 

1 have selected these words, then, after giving this 
introductory explanation of tluir connexion with the 
malady described in the chapter we have rt^ad, in order 
to meet, and, if possible*, to obviate, diflicultii^s, rt‘al or 
imaginary, felt by many in accepting the great jirescrip- 
tion of the Gospel j namely, believe on Christ, come to 
him, rest upon him, and have everlasting life*. Now, one 
of tlu* most cominoii excuses urge'd by j>cT8onH to w hom 
1 addri‘ss the solemn rt‘S])ouHibilities under wliieh they 
live, is that you admit yoursedf that the r(*ge*nerution 
of the heart is an ae*t of sovereignty. You admit your- 
self that man < aiiiiot turn, or convert, or change* him- 
self. llow’, then, can wc believe in (^hrist, unless we 
get Divine power ? And do(‘s not the im[)ossibilitv 
of doing so suggt*st to us the duty of waiting till 
Christ is pleased to change tlui heart, and to enabU* 
us believe in his holy name? Now, 1 admit at 
once, you cannot. But tlitm J inuHt distinguish. 
There are tw o cannots : tliere is tlu; cannot w liich is, 
physically and strictly, “1 cannot;” and there is a 
cannot whicli, translated into hoiu'st languagt*, and as 
it sounds in the presence of the Almighty, is, “ 1 will 
not.” The question, therefore, is, wliether your “can- 
not” is “ wnll not” — physical or moral inability? 
That there arc two such inabiliti(*H is obvious from tlu; 
languagcthat wc use. Wc say, “ An honest man can- 
not steal.” Why? Because he wnll iu>t. We say, 
“A thief cannot steal.” Why ? Because he can get 
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nothing to lay his hand upon. The one, therefore, 
cannot steal, because he is utterly indisposed to dis- 
honesty ; the other cannot steal, because he cannot 
get anything to lay his hand upon. So we say again, 
“ The poor cannot give money at a collection,” be- 
cause they have none to give. We also say, “ A miser 
cannot give,” simply because, though he has plenty to 
give, he has not a heart to give. We see, therefore, 
a broad distinction between cannot^ the result of phy- 
sical inability, and cannot y as a mere “will not,” or 
being willing to do so. 

When I bid you believe on Christ, or, in the com- 
mon language of Scripture, come to Christ — your 
answer is, “ I cannot.” Do you mean, then, that you 
have no capacity for salvation, or do you mean that 
you have no inclination to acc^ept of salvation ? I 
answer at once, If you have no capacity for salvation — 
if you are utterly incapable of accepting the Gospel — 
then you have a most excellent and valid excuse, and 
there will be no punishment. If it really be a valid 
excuse, good, sincere, real, that you are incapable of 
being a Christian, you will never be condemnA for 
not being a Christian. For instance, when a lunatic 
speaks profane language we do not think of blaming 
him, because he has lost the balance of his mental 
powers, or those mental powers are so disordered by 
disease, or the physical disorganization of them, that he 
is unable to regulate his own conduct, or to do that 
which is right. Duty always falls before a valid ex- 
cuse. But is your excuse of this sort ? Is your “ I 
cannot” of this sort? Are you sure it does not 
imply, or conceal almost from yourself, the latent, 
but criminal resolution, “ I will not believe, because 
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there is something that I lore better than the ser- 
vice of Gk>d, the salvation of the soul, the hopes 
of glory?” Now, if it be the latter, if it really bo 
the latter, that you will not, it is no excuse whatever. 
For a man to plead that he cannot do what God bids 
him, because he so loves sin, is outrageously absurd ; 
it is to make sin an excuse for sinning, and to plead 
one crime as an apology for per[)et rating another. 
But if your excuse be of the first sort that I have 
alluded to — namely, that you cannot, physically can- 
not, that is a very diffenmt excuse. I ask you, Why 
have you come to this conclusion ? 1 press you 

closer, and I ask you, AV^hy have you come to the con- 
clusion that you cannot physiciilly, mentally btdievo 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, come unto him, and bo 
saved by him ? If you say — and you say so far very 
justly — that wc; are all fallen cn'alures ; that we suffer 
by Adam’s sin ; the taint of it, and disorgjuiization of 
it, has overtaken us, and we are all conscious of it, and 
therefore we cannot believe; if you say so, I ask, 
Is your will extinguished with the rest of your mental 
and 3^ur material (economy ? J)o you find it as 
matter of fa<*t that Adam’s sin has taken away your 
will ? Do you never ehoose what you lov(* in this 
world, and reject what you hate? Is not this proof 
of a will ? Are you not, on the contrary, jierftM^tly 
conscious that you do choi^se to do this thing, and 
you do choose not to do that filing? Ami if you 
ehoose to sin, it would be absurd to say that Adam’s 
sin is to bear the blame, and that you, sinning from 
your own deliberate choice, are to bo regarded as 
innocents on earth, and to be exculpated at the judg- 
ment-scat of Christ. 
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Let us therefore look at the whole of these objec- 
tions, and see, if we possibly can, where the difficulty 
lies. Why is it that man will not come to Christ, 
or, translated into popular language, why is it that 
men will not become Christians ; why is it that they 
will not take the way to heaven, and be holy and 
happy for ever and ever ? I answer first. The diffi- 
culty is not on the part of God. You cannot say 
that God is opposed to your coming to heaven. You 
cannot show me a brand that he has affixed upon you. 
You are not conscious of weights that he has hung to 
your soul, that drag you necessarily downwards to the 
depths of perdition. You can see no obstruction that 
his hand has planted ; you can hear no fiat that his 
lip. pronounce. On the contrary, eveiy^ page of his 
holy word leads you to believe that he has no plea- 
sure in the death of the sinner, but rather that h(‘ 
should turn from his wickedness and live. 

In the s(‘eond place, the difficulty cannot lie iu 
Christ’s atonement being insufficient. You cannot 
say his blood cleanseth from some sins, but noj^from 
all sin. You cannot say he is able to save a few, but 
that he is not able to save all that come to him, 
S(Hnng that “ he ever liveth to make intercession for 
tlumi.” llis sacrifice is of infinite efficacy ; and if 
tlu'H' wc‘re millions of worlds that needed to share in 
its efficacy — wlum millions had been saved through it, 
its virtiu' would be inexhaustible still. You cannot, 
therefore, say that his righteousness is not enough to 
cover you, that his blood is not enough to cleanse you, 
that his death is not a sacrifice sufficient for you. You 
cannot, in the next place, say that Christ is unwilling 
to redeem you. Open the New Testament : what does 
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he say ? “ Come unto me, all that are weary and heavy 
laden/' What is his complaint ? “ Te will not come 
unto me." What is his invitation ? “ Look unto nu‘ 

and be ye saved, all the ends of the earth.’* 

You cannot urge, in the next phu'c, that the llolv 
Spirit of GcmI is unwilling. He strove with the ante- 
diluvians, he strives with us. He inspinnl apostles to 
preach, evangelists to record the glad tidings that we 
now hear. And, therefort‘, whether I lm)k to what 
God the Father has done, or to what Christ is doing, 
or to wliat the Holy Spirit has to do, 1 am constrained 
to conclude, that the obstruction, whatever that ob- 
struction may be, is not upon tlie part (^f Father, Son. 
and Holy Ghost. 

But is it, in the next place, in God’s owm word P 
Is tlie Bible so dim a lantt*rn that it cannot light you 
on your way to heavtm ? Dot's it disclose the road 
that leads you to th(‘ Lamb so im])erf('ctly that you 
stumble at every footstep? Tht' vtTy revt'rst' is the 
fact. All the clouds of Scripturt* float in the upper 
realms, to which no human wing can soar ; but all th(‘ 
sunSliine of Scripture, with scarctdy a cloud or a 
shadow upon it, is upon the lower h'vt'ls, whit*h it is 
our duty and privilege to tread. TIxtc art' myat(Tit\s 
in the Sacred Volume so impemdrabh' that no genius 
has pierced them at any time; but the great truths 
that relates to our salvation are so plain, that (Titles 
may err, scholars may stumble, but th(^ wayfaring man 
will not err when he hjoks into them. 

Will you say that the obstruction to heaven 
and to happiness is in the greatness of your sins? 
That is no obstruction at all ; because the answer to 
that is, “Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall 
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be white as snow ; though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be as wool.” No man that hears the Gospel 
will be lost because of his sins ; the condemning sin 
will be that he rejected the remedy for them. The 
heathen may be judged by a law that they have broken, 
but they that hear the Gospel will be judged by their 
reception or rejection of the remedy provided. Now, 
your sins are not an obstruction to heaven : Christ’s 
blood will wash them all away ; the Holy Spirit can 
give you grace to repent of and to renounce them. 
Well, then, what is your reason — what is your excuse ? 
Do you answer, “ We have not power to know God, 
to love God, to believe on the Sariour, and to accept 
heaven ?” I ask, “ Have you not understandings 
that can distinguish a sovereign from a shilling, a 
good shilling from a bad one ? Have you not hearts 
and affections that can love many things, and hate 
many things i Have you not a conscience that still 
feels, and responds to a sense of responsibility ? Then 
what is the reason ? Is it, again I ask, want of 
capacity ? Are you utterly incapable of being made 
Christians ? If you have the incapacity which I^ave 
referred to, then the Gospel is no more addressed to 
you than it is to trees and stones, to the fishes of the 
deep, and to the cattle on the hills ; because you are 
incapable, you say, of being benefited by its grand 
provision. And if this be true, then God will punish 
with eternal misery infinite multitudes for not doing 
what they have no capacity to do ; and his tyranny 
will be as great as that of the Babylonian despot who 
punished with death the wise men that could not 
declare the dream that he himself* had forgotten ; and 
the slothful servant that brought his talent in a 
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napkin imiised, because he believed hia master to be a 
ha^ man, reaping where he had not strewed, instead 
of being worthy of that retribution wherewith his 
conduct was visited, acted justly, honestly, and con- 
scientiously, If God punishes for ineaj)acity, then 
there is no such thing as mercy ; for mercy is deliver- 
ance from desened punishment. But your punish- 
ment would not be deserved, tuid therefore mercy 
could not be exercised. And yet the law does not 
seem to show that it is want of capacity ; for what is 
its demand? Nothing more reasonable. It does not 
say, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with an 
angel’s fervour or with an arcliangel’s force;’* but, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart.” Now, I ask anyone in this assembly, Are 
you conscious, not that you have loved God as you 
thought his Ipw demanded, but have you really loved 
him as much as you could ? No one in this assembly 
can say, “ I have loved God as much as 1 could but, 
“ I know that I liave neither loved God nor my neigh- 
bour as much as I could.” 

But what an idea would tliis give of the Gospel ! If 
man is utterly incapable of believing in the truths of 
the Gospel, of embracing the only Saviour of the 
guilty, and accepting that which is the way to heaven, 
and becoming a new creature by the influence of trans- 
forming grace, then God’s justice enac^ts the penalty 
of eternal death on man who caimot do what God has 
commanded him to do ; and wlien he saw this to be the 
case, rather than that all humanity should perish he 
gave his Son a sacrifice, to rescue us from an unjust, 
an undeserved, and an iniquitous punishment. And 
when he has done so, he offers us salvation on terms of 
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which we are incapable, — namely, repentance and 
feith ; and threatens ns with everlasting wrath for not 
doing what we are incapable of doing — believing in his 
testimony, and resting on his precious sacrifice, and 
entering into heaven through his blood, and through 
his merits. Now this would not be the good news ; 
this would not be a Gospel to us, but the very oppo- 
site to the Gospel. But when w’e open those parts of 
the Bible that allude to the triumphs, and the spread 
of this Gospel, we find very different portraits of it. 
For instance, it is stated by one apostle, that “not 
many wdse, not many mighty, not many noble, are 
called” of God; “but God hath chosen the foolish 
things of the w’orld to confound the wise ; and the 
weak things of the world to coidbund the things which 
are mighty.” And our Lord says, — “ I thank thee, O 
Father, that thou hast hid these things from the wise 
and prud(‘nt, and hast revealed them unto babes.” 
And do you not find it fa<*t that a peasant becomes 
a Christian, and a philosopher remains a sceptic ? Do 
you not see many a man w ith a very humble mind 
become a tru(‘ believer, and many a man with a very 
powerful intellect remain in atheistic infidelity ? What 
is the reason of this ? The reason is obvious ; — that 
if ther(‘ be capacity in the humblest intellect there 
surely must be capacity in the highest ; and that if the 
weakest mind can believe and receive the truth, and 
rejoic‘e in it, tin' most powerful intellect may not and 
dare not plead, “I am not a Christian, because I could 
not be HO and at the judgment-seat none shall be 
able to say, “ I am not saved, because I could not be 
saved.” Every intimation about the judgment-seat 
leads us to conclude the opposite ; that the lost are 
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sunk to the depths of woe, just because they would 
not he saved, and tliat if any perish, they perish not 
bec'ause they cannot help their destiny or avert their 
dfK>ra, but because they loved sin more than its eom'- 
lative ; they loved the way of the seofters inort' than 
the way of the sons of God ; and every man in this 
assembly is p<Tfectly conscious that the evil that ht‘ 
d(K*s is his own free, deliberate choii'o. and that the 
reason he is not a Christian is that he is shufflin/^ with 
God, that he is trifling with his eonscience, and that 
he will not entertain the <|uestion like an honest nmn, 
and lo(»k ri'sponsihility in the fa<'(* ; and whenever the 
thouu^ht lives in his reason, and his rcs]>onsibility 
conics near to his conscience, he go(‘s to jiaintin^, to 
poetry, to music, to the world, to politics, to literature, 
to any or to every resonret*, in order to stave oil' tbo 
evil day, and thi‘n he follows np nil with that most 
soothing o])iato, “When I have a conv(*ni(‘nt season, 1 
w'ill tak(‘ th(‘ whole subji'ct into my serious considera- 
tion/’ You know' that this is your own portrait ; you 
know' that if you skt'tchcd it yourself you could not 
do it more exactly. Tlu» whole difliculty lies in the 
inclination. “Yi^ w ill not C(»nH‘ to im*.” “ Why wull 

ye die?” ‘‘ llow' oftmi would 1 havi* ^uithcred thee as 
a hen gathcreth her brood nmliT hiT wings !” and his 
ansW'iT is, “ Ye will not.” Your “ I cannot he a 
Christian,” translatinl into intelligibh' languagi*, is, “ I 
W'ill not be a Christian.” If you ask, Tluui w hat do(*H 
the Holy Spirit do; do you disri'gard, fir ignore the 
great work of the Spirit of God ? T answer, Cer- 
tainly not. No man ever (‘Titer(‘d iiitolu^aven whow'as 
not transfonned and rc^gcmerabnl by God’s Holy Spirit. 
But what does the Holy Spirit do? He does not 
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destroy one man in order to construct miother upon 
his ruins. As in the resurrection of the body, it is the 
same body that rises again, so in the religion of the 
soul, it is not another soul, another memory, another 
conscience, another imagination ; but it is the inspira- 
tion, the conversion, the expansion, the enlargement, 
the transformation, of all the faculties of the soul. The 
Spirit’s great work is to make us willing. And what 
is the evidence of it ? “ Work out your salvation 

with fear and trembling; for it is God that work- 
eth in you to will and to do of his good pleasure.” 
He convinces of sin, he brings all things to your re- 
membrance, he works within you to will and to do of 
his good pleasure. But do you say, “ My heart is so 
depraved, so wicked, that I cannot believe ?” That is, 
simply translated into plainer language, “ I am so bad 
that I do not desire to get better.” The very wush to 
be a Christian is the first sound of that footfall that 
precedes your acceptance of the truth. The very de- 
sire to have a new heart, is the inspiration of God, 
that will unfold itself in the prayer, “ Create in me a 
clean heart, O God; renew^ a right spirit wuthin me.” 

One refuge to which man retreats very often, is 
that he is a free agent. “ I can repent, believe, and be 
a Christian when I like.” The precedent for that is 
the precedent of one w hose history and hfe do not 
give much encouragement to imitation. Felix said, 
‘‘When I have a convenient season, I will send for 
thee.” That convenient season never arrived. And 
when man is driven out of that refuge, he will then 
say, “ Man can do nothing ; I had better therefore 
remain, rest on my oars till God is pleased to change 
my heart.” Hell is paved with good intentions; re- 
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member, duty is in the present, never in the future. 
God’s command should have firom you not an echo, but 
an answer ; and that answer not to-morrow, but to-day ; 
and he that puts off the duty that devolves upon him 
to-day till to-morrow, merely more courteously, but 
not less truly, says to God, 1 will not obey thee.” 

And in the next place, when you say that “ God 
must chang<‘ the heart, therefore I need not do any- 
thing,” I answer, God is a God of means. I admit 
he can work with means, or without means, or against 
means ; but his groat law is, that he works by means. 
If you say that you eaunot ehauge your heart, is 
there nothing that you can do ? AVhen you try to 
o[)en the Bible, does anything shut it in sj)ite of you P 
When you try to read the BibU', do your eyes in- 
stinctively close, and dot's the t\'])e eonvt'y no mean- 
ing ? AVb(‘n you come to tlie Ijouso of God, does 
anyone siiateli you away ? When you listen to a 
sermon, does any tliought come into your mind that 
you cannot (jueneh by the volition to do so? Dot's 
any anxit'ly come in then' that you cannot expi'l if 
you will only make the attempt to do sop Can you 
not pray ? Can you not read books that will instruct 
you in the way to heaven ? You know you can. 
When you have exhausted all that is within your own 
reach, and then feel that you are no neartT heaven 
than when first you began to inquirt', it will be time 
enough to say, “ 1 belit've I am a hopeless rej)robate, 
and that there is no possibility of being saved ; and 
therefore I give up all for lost.” But think one 
moment what is the drift of all I have been saying. 
All this st'ems to me almost a rej)roac*h upon the 
Gospel, and an insult to you. Why, what are the 
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difficulties I am combating? They must surely be 
imaginary. If the Gospel be indeed a penance, 
painful and laborious, that its recipient must endure ; 
if this Gospel be a nauseous drug that you must 
take three, four, six, eight times a-day during all the 
remainder of your life hereafter, — then I might spend 
the force of argument, and endeavour by eloquent 
appeal to try to induce you to commence to take this 
nauseous drug. But surely, good news among men, 
glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, forgive- 
ness for the greatest sin, welcome for the greati^st 
sinner, regeneration for the hardest heart, and salva- 
tion for the oldest (Timimil that hears the Gospel, 
are joyous — oh ! surely, it is an insult to your good 
sense to urge you to lay aside excus^js for reject- 
ing your happiness, for refusing to be happy, the 
sick for not going to a physician, the dying for not 
having life, the lost for not being found! One 
wonders that anyone hearing a Gospel that would 
electrify the lost, can for one moment need a persua- 
sive to believe, to rejoice in, and be happy. Let me 
ask you again, what is this Gospel ? Do you desire 
to see God in the aspect of a Father? Do you desire 
to see Him that made you, your Legislator and your 
King, not preparing punishment for his returning 
prodigal, but looking out il’ he can see the first sign 
of his shadow, or hear the first footfall of his approach, 
and the instant that he hears or sees one poor sinner 
running from his ruin, and seeking forgiveness and 
acceptance in the bosom of God, giving signal to 
all the choirs of the sky, who sing for joy, “ One 
lost sheep is found — another dead one is alive — 
another poor prodigal has come to his home.” Or 
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do you desire to find the way to everlasting life, 
the way to everlasting joy ? Where can you find it 
but in this blessed Gospel ? Ask nature, and in 
all her oracles she is dumb ; try it by Mount Sinai, 
and you may as well climb to the fiixed stars as 
climb by it to heaven. The door of innocence is 
shut, the door of the law is impassable ; but here 
aimounced upon the banks of the Jordan, and upon 
the streets of Jerusalem, a sound mon? musical than 
ever fell upon the listening ear of mankind, “ I am 
the way ; no man cometh to the Father but by me.** 
Do you need a persuasive, do you nei‘d argument, and 
eloquent appeal to urge you to enter upon that way, 
to lay hold upon tins Blessed JSaviour, and to give 
utterance to the dee[)est feelings of your heart, 
“ Lord, to w hom can we go but unto thei* r Thou hast 
the words of tternal life.” Or again, do you desire 
to have the forgiveness of your sijis ? Do you 
wish to know' the only possibility of that — how 
shall sin be forgiven, how shall mine ini(|uiti(‘8 be 
pardoned ? Ask any religion you like, and it can 
give you no answcT. Ask the (hast, and he hopes 
that you may obtain forgiveness, but In? cannot 
assure you. Ask the urntarian, and he thinks God 
will be merciful, he hopes there w ill be nuTcy. God 
says lu* will forgive; but how he can be Just and yet 
justify, he knows not. But ask the Bible, ask the 
evangelist, ask the Holy Spirit who inspired that 
evangelist to record that testimony ; and he will tell 
you that in Christ God is just, whilst he justifies the 
very chiefest and worst of sinners. What a magnifi- 
cent truth is that ! Not, God is merciful to forgive us ; 
we can easily understand that ; but w hat a truth — 
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Gk)d ifl faithful a/nd just to forgive us our sins!” 
Such a statement is that of an inspired evangelist, 
or it is the wild hallucination of a lunatic. It can 
be nothing between the two. But “we know in 
w^hom we have believed.” In Christ we have re- 
mission and forgiveness of sins. If then you are 
conscious you are sinners, and there is no one in 
this assembly that does not feel that ; if you know 
that sin is misery on earth, and misery hereafter, 
when things seen and palpable have passed away ; if 
you know the wages of sin is death ; if you believe 
what the Bible tells you, that you are shut up in 
the prison of condemnation by nature, criminals, 
without God and without hope, — then, if freedom to 
the captive and health to the diseased need no urging ; 
if food to the hungry needs not the accompaniment 
of persuasion to make him eat it, how is it possible 
that this good news, the chiefest Saviour for the 
chiefest sinner, needs argtiing, persuasion, remon- 
strance, reasoning ? One would think the difficulty 
would be to prevent all humanity rushing with light- 
ning speed to the bosom of God, and having instant 
peace, and pardon, and acceptance. Oh ! shall the 
fishermen forsake their nets, and the publican his 
receipt of custom, and royal ones their thrones, and 
philosophers their studies, and come and worship the 
Infant Jesus ; and shall we go one to his farm, 
another to his merchandise, and another to his home, 
and all say, “We will send for him at a more con- 
venient season?” My dear friends, the guilt that 
will ruin thousands is not that they have broken 
God’s law, but that they have heard such a Gospel as 
this, and utterly despised it. And let me remind you 
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of that a\^'fiil truth — I think the most awful iu tiu* 
New Testament — that rejecting is not such a sin as 
neglecting. I can respect the infidel who says, ‘‘ 1 
have examined the Bible — he may have examined it 
very imperlectly — “ and tlie coni*lusion I come to is, 
that the Bible is not true.'* 1 can rt^spect that man — 
he is most honest, he is most candid — whilst 1 bitUTly 
deplore his misfortune. But whmi a man hears thi* 
Gospel, and puts down his own <'onclusions on what he 
has heard, and lives in contemptuous neglect, 1 can 
understand the force of tliat awful exc‘lamation of an 
aposth% How shall weescajm;” not if we reject — 
that is bad enough — but ‘‘ how shall we escape, if we 
neglect so great salvation ? ” 

Now, I ask you, Have you ever spcmt as much time 
upon the investigation of the way to heaven, t)f tlu‘ 
truth of Christianity, as you havt' spent in rc'ading 
some ancient history, or deciphering some curious 
manuscript, or ascertaining th(^ nu'dical propi'rtics of 
a ])lant, or analyzing tlu^ crystals of a mineral ? Are 
there not thousands upon thousands who, if tiny 
would only honestly and impartially relleet, would He(‘ 
that no time is regarded by tlunn as too great to he 
expended upon sc ientific matters, and that minutes ar(‘ 
thought to he most uuw'orthy sacTitices when ox|)cnded 
upon ascertaining if this he God’s Book, and if they 
he walking in tlu* way that leads to heaven. Why, 
how can w^e answer for tliese things — how <*an wt^ 
(‘.xcuse ourselves at the judgment-seat ? If this Bible 
]>e true, often has the infidel said, tlien' are not half a 
dozen believers in it ; if this Bible be false, it is not to 
be received with any int(*nnediate treatment. 1 can- 
not accept Christianity as a piece of state jioliey ; I 

N 
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cannot accept the minister of the Gospel as one 
merely to keep the common people in order. I re- 
gard religion as the great instructress of the soul, 
the way to God, to heaven, and to happiness ; and, 
if this book be not that, then it is the most aw^ful 
blasphemy : it cannot be burned too soon. And w hat 
w'e are called upon to come to, is to one or other 
of these conclusions ; — either put the book into the 
fire, speak manfully, say, “ I do not believe in God, 
or in heaven, or in hell, or in the immortahty of the 
soul.” I can understand that — that is most con- 
sistent ; but anything between that, and vital, living, 
evangelical, thorough Protestant Christianity, I know 
not. There are hut twT) grand consistencies in the 
world ; — the man that musters hardihood to live, as 
live he may, in tlie freezing vacuum in which tlie soul 
cannot breathe and wing caimot soar, called Atheism, 
or the man that lives in the happy, the holy, the 
blessed hope, that God is his God, eternity his life 
hereafter, infinitude his liome. There is nothing con- 
sistent between. Soeinianism is a huge inconsistency, 
Tractarianism is a huge inconsistency. Deism is a 
huge inconsistency. Atheism is a consistency — the 
consistency of the polar iceberg it may be, but it is 
consistency — living Christianity is also a consistency ; 
and between these two there is not a resting-place 
for the soles of your feet. 

Or, on the other hand, do you desire your hearts 
to be renewed by God’s Holy Spirit, — do you wish to 
be made fit for heaven ? Jesus appeals to you, and 
he says, *‘If ye, fathers and mothers, with all your 
faults, know how to give good gifts to your children, 
how much more will your heavenly Father give the 
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Holy Spirit \mto them that ask him?” One would 
tliink it would need no reasoning to make you i)ray, 
“ 0 God, give me thy Holy Spirit.” Or, do you 
desire to join, in the better land, the groups of tliem 
til at have preceded you ? Do you desire to mingle 
with cherubim and seraphim, and those that worship 
God in the upper sanctuary ? How did tliey get 
there ? There is not a soul in lieaven that did not 
get tliere by one only process. One asks, “ Who are 
these that I see in bcavmi clothed in white robes — 
who are they ?” The answer is, “ These are they 
that have washed their robes, and inad(' them whitt^ 
in the blood of the Lamb. Therefore arc they before 
the throne of God, and serve him day and night 
without ceasing.” Now you can get there by the 
same process. There is but one word tiuit is the 
password of heaven and earth ; th(‘r(» is but one way 
that leads to glory, to honour, and to immortality, — 
and that is, Christ. It is his precious l)h)()d, it is trust 
in God’s love manifested to us in and through Christ 
the Mediator, and applied to us by his holy and his 
blessed Spirit. You arc in a world of trial. I speak 
to men of every section, sphere, and class, in our social 
superstructure ; I speak to those that have aches, and 
ills, and cares, and bitter recollections ; and, worsts 
than bitter recollections, foreboding fears, and sorrows, 
and trials, the dim presentiments of whicli are all that 
they feel now. In such a world we need not only 
guidance, but comfort. Where will you go amidst the 
acjcuinulating weaknesses of age, amidst the darkening 
of lights that once made your home all brightness ; 
and the exhaustion of a fire that once made it all 
cheerful — where will you go for comfort? All the 
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cisterns of this world are broken cisterns. I cannot 
conceive how a man can have one moment’s happi- 
ness or peace who lives to fifty, sixty, seventy, and 
sees son, daughter, brothers and sisters, and fathers 
and mothers, and friends, all swelling the dim pro- 
cession to the grave, and knows not Christ. Where 
can that man’s happiness be ? If there be no meeting- 
plac*e, no blessed reunion, no repairing of shattered 
groups, no completing of broken circles, no hope be- 
yond the grave, no light of glory upon the pale face 
of the dead, then of all men we are most miserable, 
and a dog’s life is better than that of a human being. 
But we need consolation, and, blessed be God! we 
know wherti it is to be found. And if, my dear 
friends, 1 bring you to that hour which comes to all, 
and that must also come to you, I ask, what then 
will be your comfort ? You may depend upon it, 
wh(*n you lie dow'n upon the last bed, and the quiver- 
ing pulse gives evidence of the approaching severance, 
all the honours that could be snow'ed down from royal 
thrones, all the riches that could be piled around you 
in the largest coffers, you have no idea how^ poor, 
wortliless, miserable, unsatisfactory they will seem to 
you in that hour, and during that agony ; they can 
tell you best wiu) have gone through it. Those things 
that you are now clutching at, those treasures you ar(^ 
now striving after, on a dying bed will be to you as 
wTetched clay, and worthless, even more worthless 
than that. But if, on a dying bed, you know' that the 
sun of your life, that sets in the darkening w est, will 
rise, beautifid and glorious, in the everlasting east ; if 
you feel that your death is but the officiating minister 
parting from the shattered temple in wliich it has 
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(lone Venice so long, and singing, as he emerges from 
the ruin, his happy and liis blessed “ Now, Lord, let- 
test thou thy servant depart in peace if you feel, 
as the Gospel teaches, that the day of your death is 
only your coming of age, and that your last breath 
makes you free of a glorious universe, what comfort, 
what peace ! If this be true, what a glorious religion 
is the Gospel ! Jf this book be true, and if what 1 
am now stating be its fair, as it is its lair and impar- 
tial interprt'tation, then to a Christian there is no 
dying, J need not tell you that there is no such 
thing as universal night. Wht‘n it is night upon this 
hemisphere, or on this side of the globt‘, it is bright 
daylight uj)on th(^ other lH‘misph(Tt‘. And there is no 
such thing as death. Your enuTgciicc* from llu' sha- 
dows of time, the heiuisphen^ of (‘arth, is only your 
erossing tlu‘ line, and entrance into tlu‘ bright sun- 
shine that lies per[)etually upon tin* o])posite side'. 
Th(‘re is no such thing as extinction or aimihilation 
to a Christian. Wv think so; and, as 1 have oftem 
said to you, we dislike to die;; and quite right. It is 
an instinct of my nature to live ; and I believe the 
wish to die is a sinful wish — it is a suicidal wish. Our 
wish should be to liv(> for ever ; 1 have often said, 
we were nevcT made nor meant to die. Sin has dont‘ 
that. But VNhen 1 can look at d(‘at]i in tli(‘ light ol* 
Christianity, 1 can see that jusl as my body is under- 
going complete dissolution (‘V(Ty sevt*n y(‘ars, and new 
particles taking tlie place oi' tlie old, so the grave 
will be but the last of its changes, and its last 
change will be there undtT Christ’s presidency. How 
beautiful is the phrase, a cemetery^ literally a sleeping- 
place ! — the bod}-^ calmly waiting for the resurrt*ction 
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hour, whilst the soul, the man, myself, that which 
thinks, feels, lives, and loves, is ministering before the 
throne of God and of the Lamb for ever ! 

K this Gospel do contain such truths as these, must 
I urge them upon you, my dear friends ? In the 
depths of his conscience every one in this assembly 
knows — and there is my strength, — that I am per- 
fectly right. You do not need argument — your o’wn 
hearts, your own consciences, are my witnesses ; and 
between these truths and the conscience of man 
there is that perfect harmony which makes the in- 
ference irresistible, that the God who made ray con- 
science, inspired this Gospel ; and I speak to you 
words of soberness and truth when I bid you be- 
lieve on Him, and remind you that there is no excuse 
that will stand a moment’s investigation for not be- 
lieving on J esus, and so having life everlasting. 
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